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THE publication by M. Bouriant in the autumn of 1892 of 
the fragment found at Akhmim of the lost Gospel of Peter was 
followed, in our own and other countries, by a shower of articles, 
lectures, editions, treatises, dealing with it, which, beginning in 
the last months of that year, continued throughout 1893, and 
gradually diminished in intensity and ceased in 1894. 

The task of reviewing again a subject which has been much 
discussed, which has lost all its freshness, and where there is no 
new information to offer, is an uninviting one, both for writer and 
readers. Nevertheless there are many cases in which it is clearly 
necessary that it should, at some time or other, be performed, and 
this seems to be one. For the controversy has been left in an 
unsatisfactory state. Not only have the conclusions in respect to 
the origin of the document and its place in early Christian litera- 
ture arrived at by critics of note been widely different, but even 
those who have in part adopted the same conclusions do not 
appear to attach the same amount of significance to them. 
Questions have been raised upon which the student of the history 


of the Canon more particularly must seek for a decision, while it 
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is permissible to hope that more agreement may be attained than 
has yet been the case upon the issues involved, the canons of 
criticism to be applied, and the bearing of the various portions of 
the evidence. 


I 


Let us, before we turn to the Gospel of Peter itself, endeavour 
to learn what we can as to the extent to which it was read, and 
the manner in which it was regarded, in the second century. 
Upon this the amount of its importance as an illustration of 
Christian life and thought generally must chiefly depend. The 
Church can properly be made responsible for the work only on 
the ground of the reception she accorded to it. For let it be 
granted that its internal characteristics do not justify the supposi- 
tion that it was written by a professed heretic, or primarily for 
the use of a heretical sect. It does not follow, as some seem 
disposed to assume, that it reflects the spirit of the Church at 
large, or of any considerable portion of it. There have been 
individuals of eccentric views among the members of the Church 
in every age. And aberrations from the prevailing beliefs and 
tone of feeling were especially possible when few definitions had 
been made, and rigorous discipline in regard to matters of faith 
had not been established. Not only so: there were also out- 
lying regions where faith and practice differed more or less from 
those of the greater part of the Church ; the writer of our frag- 
ment may have lived in one of these. And even though he may 
in a sense have written for the bulk of his fellow Christians, desir- 
ing to commend himself to them, yet if he miscalculated in his 
endeavour to adapt himself to the taste and judgement of his 
public, he would not be the only author who has done so}. 

Further, this question of the actual indications of the use of the 
work is a comparatively simple one. In deciding it we can only 

' *L’évangile de Pierre doit donc émaner de la grande église,’ says A. Lods 
(L’ Evangile et ! Apocalypse de Pierre, 1893, p. 74). Such a phrase is objectionable on 
account of its vagueness, Authorship is necessarily the work of an individual, or 
at most of a few individuals, and we can form a definite idea of it as such, Use, 
approval by a number of individuals, or by a society, are also definite ideas. But 
what exactly is implied in ‘emanation’ from a large and widely dispersed society ? 


The looseness of the conception—so far as it can be called a conception—makes it 
unfit for the purposes of science. 
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have to deal with a limited number of definite facts. On the 
other hand, the task of appreciating the relation between the 
intellectual and spiritual temper of our fragment, and that of the 
Church during successive decades of the first two-thirds or so of 
the second century, must necessarily be one of great delicacy and 
difficulty, owing to the peculiar obscurity and uncertainty of this 
portion of history as a whole. Obviously then it must be wisest 
to enter first upon that part of the inquiry concerning the recently 
discovered fragment, where there is the best hope of obtaining 
some firm foothold. 

In this connexion the question of its use by Justin Martyr as 
one of his Apostolic Memoirs is crucial. Those critics who attri- 
bute the widest significance to the discovery of the fragment 
seem more or less clearly to perceive this’. Failing Justin’s 
evidence there would be none worth mentioning that it ever 
enjoyed much repute in the Church at large, or had a wide circu- 
lation. The earliest signs of its existence would be found in an 
obscure and isolated congregation, and among a body of heretical 
Christians, at the end of the second century*. It would then 
seem to be an eccentric phenomenon and not illustrative, either 
by reason of the circumstances of its production, or of the recep- 
tion accorded to it in the Church, of any general tendencies. 

Far higher importance must clearly belong to it, if the alleged 
reference to and quotations from it by Justin are established ; but 
the precise consequences need careful consideration. It is well 
known that Justin’s presentation of the Gospel history contains 
some incidents and touches which he must have derived from 
a source or sources other than the Four Gospels. He may possi- 
bly have drawn this apocryphal matter in some instances from 
current oral teaching*, but he probably also took some of it at 
least from written compositions of the nature of Gospel histories. 
Now, supposing that he did know and use such writings, how 


1 See Harnack, Bruchstiicke d. Evang. u. d. Apok. Petrus, 1893, p. 37 ‘In ein 
ganz neues Licht tritt unser Evangelium, wenn es sich erweisen lasst, dass Justin 
es gekannt hat.’ Comp. also v. Soden in Zeitschrift fir Theologie und Kirche, 1893, 
Pp. 52-3, and Lods, p. 46. 

* Euseb. H. E. vi 12. 

* To infer from his words in Aol. i 33 ‘who recorded all the things concerning 
our Saviour Jesus Christ’—as some do—that he owed nothing to oral tradition or 
teaching is, surely, to press them unreasonably. 
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did he regard them? Did he, or did he not, include them among 
those Apostolic Memoirs of which he speaks? And, if he did, 
was there any sense of difference in his mind, and in that of the 
Church, to whose assemblies the Memoirs were read, between 
different members of the class of writings so employed? These 
different alternatives may need to be borne in mind as all 
possible in the case of writings of whose character, contents, and 
pretensions we are ignorant. It is clearly conceivable that, owing 
to their limited range, or the absence of any distinct assertion of 
Apostolic authorship, or other special circumstances, it may have 
been comparatively easy, not only to take some particulars from 
them, but even to attribute to them a certain measure of Apo- 
stolic authority, without seriously compromising the superior 
claims of other more important and better attested records. 

But the question assumes a simpler shape in the case of the 
work actually before us. All the critics who find traces of 
acquaintance with it in Justin believe that in Dial. 106 he 
specially refers to it under the title of Memoirs of Peter, and 
appear to rely on this passage as an important item in the case *. 
It is, therefore, not worth while specially to consider whether he 
may not have taken a few incidents and expressions from the 
work, much as some writers of the third century appear to have 
done, without attributing to it any special authority*. Now, 
further, if the Gospel of Peter was admitted at all to the number 
of the Apostolic Memoirs, it can hardly have held a relatively 
inferior position among them, claiming as it does by its very 
form to be a narrative by the foremost Apostle. Indeed there 
might seem to be better reason for Harnack’s supposition * that 
this document suggested the very name Memoirs, which was 
extended to the rest, thus furnishing, so to speak, the type of the 


1 Apol. i 67. 

2 See the writers referred to above, p. 3n.1. Among writers of more conserva- 
tive temper, Mr. Headlam, Guardian for Dec. 7, 1892, and Dr. Sanday, Inspiration, 
p. 305, may be mentioned. 

* Zahn regards this as ‘ possible’; it is not negntived by the considerations of 
a more general kind drawn from the history of the Canon of the Gospels, which 
weigh with him in rejecting the idea that the Gospel of Peter could have been 
reckoned among the Apostolic Memoirs. Yet he holds even such a use—which 
in no way implied that the writing was regarded as authoritative—as highly 
improbable (Evang. d. Petrus, pp. 67-8).. 

* p. 40,n.2. Also Headlam’s and Sanday’s, see refs. n. 2 above. 
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whole class of writings. It should be remembered, also, that the 
Memoirs, of which Justin speaks, are said by him to have been 
read publicly in the Church, and that the Church customs present 
to his mind would be those of Rome, where he was at the time 
of writing, and of Ephesus, where he had before taught. Thus 
the conclusion with which we are confronted is that the Gospel of 
Peter once held a place of honour, comparable to that assigned to 
the Four Gospels, perhaps even higher than some of them, in 
some of the chief Churches of Christendom, which were in con- 
stant communication with most parts of the Christian world '. 
Now such a view must, if accepted, react seriously upon our 
estimate of the value of the testimony to the special authority of 
the Four Gospels furnished by Justin, and upon our view of the 
history of their reception in the Church. It is far from my 
intention to maintain that in Justin’s age, or for Justin himself 
and the portions of the Church with which he was familiar, the 
position of the Gospels was the same as at the close of the 
century. They came to be marked off from all other accounts 
of the life and death and resurrection of the Lord by degrees, 
more and more, throughout the Church generally. But the 
only explanation that can be given of this fact is that there 
was an essential continuity in the Church’s belief about them, 
at the heart of it, in spite of all developments,—a tradition in 
their favour, such as did not exist in the case of other writings, 
and which served to single them out as the truly authentic 
embodiments of the teaching of the Apostles. Naturally 


the tradition was, equally strong in all parts of the 
Church, and Bee seems to have been a different tradi- 
tion which led to some other work being similarly prized instead 
of them. This may be easily accounted for by the circumstances 
of the evangelization of particular districts, and their isolation 


owing to difference of language or remoteness of locality. In 


+ Dr. Sanday appears to seek an escape from this conclusion when he writes in 
the same context, ‘ But we must not make the mistake, which is too often made, of 
taking a single writer as representative of the whole body of the Church, Justin 
was a philosopher who came over to the Church with literary habits already 
formed ’ (p. 305 f.). There are cases in which this distinction would be important ; 
but it can hardly be considered warranted in the present one, in view of Justin’s 
statement that the Apostolic Memoirs, of which he speaks, were read in the 
Christian assemblies. 
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time, and perhaps with a measure of reluctance, these places 
yielded to the dominant conviction of the Church at large. But 
Justin, the most instructed and eminent Christian teacher of his 
time, who had come from Western Syria, and lived and taught in 
Ephesus and in Rome, represents (we may fairly say) the main 
stream of Christian tradition, if there was such a thing. If our 
confidence in its persistence and essential soundness be seriously 
impaired, little can be left of the nature of external guarantees 
of the Gospels, while the difficulty of understanding the early 
history of the Canon would be immeasurably increased. And it 
would seem that it must be impaired, if another writing manifestly 
inferior in character to and later in time than the Four Gospels— 
as the majority of critics of all schools will allow the Gospel of 
Peter to have been—could be definitely classed with them. 

It is not from any love of pushing things to extremes and 
forcing men to take sides that I urge this. It is no new experi- 
ence to me that facts, which may seem to threaten to destroy 
the possibility of a view of Christian history which is in harmony 
with the Faith of the Church, may on fuller consideration appear 
only to render certain modifications necessary, while all that is 
essential is left intact. But there are occasions when even the 
student who is most alive to the danger of applying logic where 
after all the premises may be too narrow, must after due 
reflexion feel that it would be cowardice not to state clearly to 
himself and to others what seems to be the wide bearing of 
a controversy about a particular point, and when the progress of 
knowledge depends upon this being done. It is from a conviction 
of this kind that I dwell on the consequences that would seem to 
hang on the decision arrived at in respect to the use of the Gospel 
of Peter by Justin, while I bespeak for the subject the most 
thorough examination. 

1. It will be convenient to discuss first the right interpretation 
of the passage in Dial. 106, to which reference has already been 
made. The words are as follows :—xal ro elneiv perwvouaxévar 
avrov [lérpov tév kal yeypapOat ev Trois 
pacw avrod yeyevnuévoy rodro, peta Tod Kal GAAovs 
viots ZeBedalov dvras, petwvopaxévat tod Boavepyés, 5 éorw 
viol Bpovrijs, enpavtixoy iw &c. And the fact that it is said that 
He renamed one of the apostles Peter, and that it has been recorded 
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in his Memoirs that this happened, as also that He renamed two 
other brethren, sons of Zebedee, by the name of Boanerges, which is 
Sons of Thunder, indicates, &c. These facts are stated together 
exactly in this way in Mark iii 16, 17 ; the second of them only in 
that Gospel. Difficulty, however, has been felt in supposing that 
Justin could have described Mark’s work as Peter’s Memoirs. 
Some have suggested (see Otto's note iz Joc.) that the airod 
refers not to Peter but to Jesus. This, though equally possible 
grammatically, is quite unsupported by Justin’s usage. Again, 
the conjecture has been made (as by Otto himself) that for airot 
we should read airév, in spite of the want of all MS evidence for 
it, so that the reference to the Gospel according to Mark would 
only be as a work included among those sources to which Justin is 
wont to refer elsewhere in like general terms. On the other hand, 
Credner had already, when the Gospel of Peter was a more 
shadowy form than it has now become to us, understood Justin 
to be alluding to it’. When, therefore, the fragment which we 
now possess was discovered, and was observed to contain 
parallelisms with Justin, it was natural that this should have 
been held to be the explanation of the passage before us, although 
the recovered portion did not extend to that part of the history 
in which the incidents in question may have been mentioned. If, 
however, we enter into the habits of thought of Justin and of the 
Christians of his time, there will seem to be nothing surprising in 
the idea that he should have intended to designate the Gospel 
according to St. Mark ‘by the language under consideration. It 
is certain that among the works which he habitually called 
Memoirs of the Apostles, he reckoned some which he did not 
suppose to have been actually composed by them but by disciples 
of theirs*. In principle he does nothing different if he attributes 
Mark’s Gospel specifically to Peter. Moreover, it must be 
allowed to be in the highest degree probable that the tradition 
which we derive from Justin’s contemporary Papias, to the effect 
that Mark did but write down in his Gospel what he had learned 
from Peter, was known to Justin. It can hardly be doubted that 
if he had been asked what Apostolic testimony more particularly 
was given in this Gospel, he would have specified that of Peter. 


 Gesch. d, N. T. Kanon, p. 17. 
2 Dial. 103. 
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And if ever there was an occasion when it was natural to appeal 
to the record as Peter's, it was this one, where a fact in his per- 
sonal history had been recalled. The more carefully we consider 
the point, the more natural does it seem that an allusion to 
St. Mark’s Gospel on the part of Justin might well have taken 
the form in question. It is a characteristic of his that he is not 
wont to bring forward names which would carry no weight with 
Gentile and Jewish readers. He desires to give them guarantees, 
the value of which they will admit, for the truth of the facts 
which he claims were fulfilments of prophecy, or were otherwise 
important for his purpose. Thus in addressing Romans he twice 
names ‘ the Acts’ of their own governor Pilate, and he also refers 
them to the register of Quirinus: whereas, on the contrary, it is 
his common practice to designate the professedly Christian 
sources of information collectively as proceeding from Apostles, 
in other words, from the men who were the most competent and 
responsible witnesses. With a similar feeling, if (as in the 
present instance, which is the only exception to the above rule) 
he had reason to specify an individual, he would be likely to 
substitute the name of the better for that of the less known man, 
and of the real authority for that of the mere reporter. 

As generations passed the need of dwelling upon the Apostolic 
character of the Gospels was less felt. Their authority as sacred 
writings was fully established. Moreover, men like St. Mark and 
St. Luke had grown in the estimation of the Church, partly 
owing to the very fact of the connexion of their names with 
Gospels, partly because even these men, the younger contem- 
poraries of the Apostles, seemed more clearly to be separated 
from the men of all after-times. To this has been added that 
we now take a more rigorous view of the rights and responsibili- 
ties of authorship than men did of old. This difference of mental 
attitude accounts for that which appears to us strange in Justin’s 
mode of expression, regarded as a reference to St. Mark’s Gospel. 
The expedients suggested for avoiding a precise reference to 
a particular work, as well as the supposition that a work actually 
bearing Peter’s name must be intended, are in point of fact quite 
unnecessary. Modern criticism with the best intentions as to the 
introduction of historical method has often shown a very un- 
historical spirit. Perhaps it would be fair to say that it is by 
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slow and painful effort becoming more genuinely historical. The 
minds of critics, as of other people, are often more or less under 
the dominion of ‘idols,’ as Lord Bacon would have called them— 
prepossessions derived from their own modes of thought and 
circumstances—from which they can only gradually disembarrass 
themselves. The treatment which Justin’s writings have received 
has afforded remarkable illustrations of this. Allegations have 
been made as to the effect of the evidence supplied by them, 
which have been found to be without foundation when the persons 
whom he addressed, and his aim, his manner generally, and the 
conditions under which he wrote, had been more fully and fairly 
appreciated. In the present case we seem to have another 
instance of the same kind. We may at least say, on the ground 
of the considerations which have already come before us, that 
unless the signs of knowledge of the Gospel of Peter in other 
passages of Justin’s works are such as to create a strong pre- 
sumption that he has that writing, rather than St. Mark, in 
mind when he speaks of his. (i.e. Peter’s) Memoirs, we need 
not suppose it. 

But we may go further than this. We are justified in assum- 
ing that Justin did associate our Second Gospel with Peter’s 
teaching, and that he would (in some sense at all events) have 
looked upon it as Peter’s Memoirs. Now this creates a real 
obstacle in the way of his having accepted another Gospel, differ- 
ing from St. Mark in many respects in its representations, as 
also Peter’s narrative. The direct evidence that he indeed used 
Peter’s Gospel, accepting it as his, must then be clear in order to 
outweigh this objection. We proceed to consider that which is 
adduced. 

2. All who are in any measure acquainted with the literature 
of the subject are aware that Harnack is the writer who has most 
fully set forth the parallelisms which may be thought to lead to 
the conclusion that Justin used the Gospel of Peter, and that they 
have been examined and found insufficient more particularly by 
Zahn and Dr. Swete. In what I have to say I shall in great part 
only be drawing attention to what has been urged already by the 
last two writers. But owing to the importance of the question 


it seems well to go over the ground again with some thorough- 
ness, 
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The resemblances to be examined are the following :—(a) the 
part assigned to ‘the Jews’ and to Herod (for references see below); 
(4) the incident of Jesus being placed on a judgement-seat and 
called upon to give judgement (Afol. i 35, and Peter iii); (c) the 
use of the peculiar word Aayyds in regard to the partition of the 
garments (Dial. 97, Peter iv); (d) the reference to the drawing 
of the nails when Christ was taken down from the Cross (Dial. 
108, Peter vi) ; (e) the conduct of the disciples at and after the 
Crucifixion. 

(2) It is an interesting fact that Justin lays stress on the 
responsibility of the Jews, and of Herod ‘their king,’ for the 
death of Jesus ; and this is a prominent feature of the Gospel of 
Peter. With the opening passage of the recovered fragment, in 
. which the Jews, Herod, ‘the judges’ of Jesus, and Pilate appear, 
Harnack compares the following words of Justin from Afol. i 
40 pnvier tiv ‘Hpddov Bacréws "lovdaiwy xal 
"lovdalwy xat tod map’ adrois yevouevov ovv 
Tots abrod Kata tod Xpiorod ovvéAevow ; and he proceeds 
to make the comment (p. 38) ‘ eine solche ovvéAevors kennen die 
kanonischen Ewv. nicht.’ The different actors in the tragedy may 
be brought somewhat closer together in ‘Peter’ than in any 
place in our Gospels. But there is a far closer parallel between 
Justin and Acts iv 27, a passage which from its applica- 
tion of prophecy could not have failed to attract him. The 
avv}xOncav both in the psalm cited and in the interpretation is 
specially to be noted; to it Justin’s word ovvéAevois evidently 
points. Dial. 104 should also be compared where, after quoting 
from Psalm xxi (xxii) 17—éxtxdwody pe wives toddol, cvvaywyh 
movnpevopévwy we—Justin writes of 

That such a natural explanation as this should be wholly 
passed over, as it is by Harnack, is assuredly very one-sided 
criticism. It is to be noted, also, that Justin, like the Acts, 
enumerates Pilate with the Jews, &c., as all uniting in the attack 
upon Jesus, whereas the aim of the Gospel of Peter, both in the 
opening passage of the fragment and throughout, is to exonerate 
Pilate. That Justin has been influenced here by the language 
of the Acts is rendered the more probable by the fact that 
he has other parallels with the Acts in passages concerning the 
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death and resurrection of Christ. Compare Dial. 16 with Acts 
vii 52, and Dial. 51 with Acts x 41. The former of these is also 
one in which the crime of the death of Jesus is fastened upon the 
Jewish people. : 

It may seem, perhaps, somewhat more remarkable that Justin 
speaks of Jesus as crucified by the Fews (Apol. i 35 oravpwHels 
imo tév “lovdalwy Kal packdvt@y ph 
Xpwrév ; and Dial. 85 cravpwhtvros Tovriov MAdrov ind rob 
Aaod judy). In the context of the former of the two passages just 
cited, it is implied that the Jews too dragged Jesus to a judge- 
ment-seat, and called upon Him to judge them. This incident 
will again come before us in the sequel. Apart from this state- 
ment there is nothing in Justin’s language regarding the guilt of 
the Jews, as the real authors of Christ’s death, which the narratives 
of our Gospels do not justify. The sense in which he attributed 
the deed to the Jews is clearly implied in the latter part of the 
sentence at the first place referred to. 

The Gospel of Peter, on the contrary, departs widely from the 
Gospels in its representation of the share which the Jews had in 
the deed, and in doing so betrays gross ignorance of the actual 
historical relations of Herod and the rulers of Jerusalem, and the 
position of both under the Roman government. The Jews and 
Herod refuse to wash their hands as Pilate does. Again, Herod 
gives the order for the execution of Jesus. Pilate, being asked 
by Joseph of Arimathaea before the crucifixion that he may 
have the body of Jesus, passes on the request to Herod. Jesus 
is definitely handed over to the people of Israel to be crucified 
(chaps. i ii iii). 

(4) of AaBdvres Tov KUpiov GOovy adrov tpéxovTes, Kal 
tov vidv tod Oeod, eLovolay airod éoynxdres. Kal moppipav 
xal éxdOicay aitdv xabédpav Kploews, AéyovTes 
Arxalws xpive, tod "Iopand (Gospel of Peter ch. iii). 

With this passage we are to compare xal yap, as elev 6 mpody- 
ts, dvacvportes adrov Bnyaros cal eimov Kpivoy jpiv 
(Apol. i 35). 

The relation of this trait in the mockery of Jesus is the most 
striking coincidence between Justin and the Gospel of Peter. It 
is not, however, easy to understand the actual differences which 
were introduced by Justin, on the assumption that he was 
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dependent upon ‘ Peter’ for the supposed fact’. With ‘ Peter’ 
before him, Justin would not have been likely to omit dexaiws 
from the words addressed to Jesus and to have overlooked the 
dtxalay (as he does) in the original of the passage in Isaiah which 
he cites, for the prophecy and fulfilment would thus have been 
brought into closer agreement. It may be added also that 
Aiparos has the appearance of being more original than xadédpav 
kploews. But it is indeed quite unnecessary to suppose that 
either writer copied from the other. Both may have borrowed 
from a work that is lost to us. Again, there can be little doubt 
that some touches were introduced into, or preserved in, the 
tradition of the Gospel history after our Gospels were composed. 
After being repeated for a time by preachers and teachers, and 
in the converse of Christians with one another, they may have 
passed independently into different writings. Some of these 
touches may not even have had a single origin, being such as 
might well have occurred to more than one mind, and have been 
added to the narrative in all good faith. This would be likely 
in regard to the slighter ones, especially when they served to 
make the correspondence with prophecy clearer. But it may 
have been so even in the case of this one, substantive incident 
though it is. 

(c) With redecxéres ta évdtpata airod d:eueploavro, cai 
Aaxpov EBadrov én’ adrois (Gospel of Peter, ch. iv) we are to 
compare of ocravpdécavtes éuépicay ta iudria abrod éavrois, 
Aaxpov Bdddovtes Exactos Kata Thy TOD em Boddy b 
BeBotrnro (Dial. 

It should first be observed that the employment of the word 
Aaxpés is the only difference from the Synoptic Gospels which 
Justin shares with ‘ Peter.’ He has none of the other peculiarities 
which we note in the latter, neither the placing of the clothes 
in front of Jesus, nor évdvyara for ivaria, nor the conjunction and 

* Compare Zahn, p. 43. 

? I cannot follow Dr, Swete (p. xxxiv) in comparing Justin and ‘ Peter’ primarily 
with St. John. It is with the Synoptic Gospels that they should be chiefly com- 
pared. They do not, as St. John seems to do, connect the casting of lots only 
with the x:7év, but neither do the Synoptics. The use of Aaxpués may or may not 
have originated in a reminiscence of Adxwyev in John xix 24, but the representation 
of the incident in the passages of the Gospel of Peter and Justin before us, and 
interpretation of the psalm that is implied, is the same as in the first three Gospels. 
So it is in Apol, i 35 and Dial. 104, where Aaxyés is not used. 
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finite verb for the participial construction in the second clause. 
Again, while ‘ Peter, with our Gospels, uses the compound d:ape- 
pi{erOa, Justin has 

I pass to the consideration of Aaxyds. It will be convenient if 
I quote the passage of Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. xiii § 26), 
which has also to be taken account of in the discussion :—oi otpa- 
drepepicavto TO mepiBdAaoy els BE 
els obdty yap exonoivevoe, Aaxpds wept 
rovrov ylverat Tois otpariérats. rd pev peplCovras, rovrou be 
Aayxdvovow. Gpa xal rotro yéypanrat; ... dveyepioavro Ta iwdrid pov 
éavrois cat émt rdv pov €Badov KAjjpos 6 
haxpds. 

Dr. Swete has suggested that there may have been a version of 
Ps, xxi (xxii) 18, in which the phrase é8aAov Aaxyédv occurred, and 
that this was known to our three Christian writers. But this expla- 
nation does not seem possible, because both Justin and Cyril quote 
the verse in the ordinary form of the LXX, and are at pains to 
indicate that the phrase containing Aaxuds, and the language of 
the Psalmist, mean the same. To Aayxpov BdddAovres Exacros 
Justin adds xara tiv rod KAjpov émBodnv, while Cyril makes the 
comment xAjpos 6 Aaxpds. 

Evidently something attracts them to introduce the word, in 
spite of its not being found in the prophecy. And it may seem 
that their doing so is well accounted for by supposing them both 
to have taken it from the Gospel of Peter. But it is very doubt- 
ful whether Cyril, at least, though he may have been acquainted 
with the Gospel of Peter, would have gone out of his way, as it 
were, in order to use an expression occurring in it ; for the work 
had no authority in his eyes, and he expressly exhorts his readers 
in these very lectures to read the canonical writings only’. More- 
over, in his case the similarity to the passage of that work now in 
question is even more strictly confined than in Justin’s, to the use 
of this single word. And this word he does not use in the same 
manner. It is with him averbal noun. The expression a ‘casting 
of lots takes place on the part of the soldiers’ is strictly equivalent 
to Aayxdvover, which he uses in the next sentence. In this, and in 
the whole passage, he has St. John’s narrative before him. 

It may be granted that, if Justin knew the Gospel of Peter, 

Cat. iv § 33. 
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it would explain his employment of the same expression in the 
present instance. But after all is it very reasonable to be satisfied 
with asking why Justin and Cyril used the word, and not also to 
ask why the author of the Gospel of Peter used it? If we carry 
our inquisitiveness thus far, we may light upon an explanation 
which will render it unnecessary to suppose dependence of either 
of these writers upon another. Dr. Swete’s theory has at least 
the merit of attempting to account for all three, even if (as we 
have seen) it does not appear to be tenable. In point of fact 
there is good reason for thinking that, though the word Aayyds is 
rare in literature, it was not uncommon in the colloquial Greek of 
the period. We may even imagine it to have been specially 
suitable for describing the manner in which soldiers or execu- 
tioners divided their spoils. 
All the instances of the occurrence of the word that I have 
anywhere seen are included among those given in Stephani 
Thesaurus (ed. Hase) sub voce. They bear out the suggestion 
which I have made that the word was not an uncommon one 
in late Greek. It is used to explain less familiar expressions. 
Thus Eustathius, in his commentary on the Odyssey, pp. 1521, 48, 
explains Aaxeivy as meaning 81a Aaxpod Again, 
in the scholion to Plato, Legg. i, p. 630 E, we have xAjpos explained 
thus :—xAjjpds ovola tis Aaxpods 7) wérpov Te ; and 
in that on Lycophron, 1349 év xAnpois edu is explained by év trois 
Aaxpois. In the of Josephus (a work of uncer- 
tain date) ap. Fabricius Pseudepigr. V. T., ch. 144, On Methods of 
Divination among the Greeks, we read of the following kinds 4 da 
that Aaxuds has a precise meaning. Stephens, at the opening of 
the article where these references are given, observes that the 
scholiasts explain Aaxpds as ‘ poetic’; and he refers to a scholion 
on Aax@v in Theocr. viii 30. The words, as they are punctuated 
in Reiske’s edition, and as, no doubt, Stephens understood them, 
are kal ad’ ob Aaxpds 6 KAfpos, But if the 
scholiast meant this, he blundered ; for Aaxyés is manifestly not 
poetic; it is not used in the Greek poets. Doubtless, however, 
there should be a colon, not a comma, after xAjpos, making 4¢” 


od . . . xAjjpos a parenthesis. The note is then good sense, for the 
use of is poetic.’ 
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Probably then because it was a familiar word, and perhaps 
from seeming peculiarly appropriate, it became current in 
descriptions of the partition of Christ's garments, and so was 
used alike in the Gospel of Peter, and in Justin and Cyril. 
Dr. Swete, indeed, implies that the word Aayuds was one which 
needed explanation. I cannot find any sign that this was the 
feeling of any one of the writers. Of Cyril Dr. Swete writes, 
‘he clings to the phrase, even though he finds it necessary to 
explain what it means (xAjjpos 8? jw 6 Aaxuds).’ Certainly if these 
words of Cyril are taken by themselves «Ajpos must be intended 
to interpret 6 Aaxyds. But it is otherwise when we consider them 
in their context. Their force seems there to be ‘now «Ajjpos (in 
the psalm just quoted) was (i.e. signified) 6 Aaxpds (the casting of 
lots referred to above).’ They are well rendered in the Latin 
version, in Reisch] and Rupp’s edition :—sors autem sortitio illa 
militum fuit. In reality the Greek Father uses Aaypds by way 
of paraphrase on the Scriptural word xAjpos. And similarly in 
Justin xAjpos is brought in by a rather forced periphrasis in order 
to recall the verse of the psalm. Thus the usage of these words 
by both Cyril and Justin accords with that of the scholiasts?. 

(d) In Gospel of Peter ch. vi we read rére anéonacay 
and xeipdv tod xvplov; while Justin has the word adnAwbeis 
(Dial. 108). The nails used in the crucifixion are spoken of only 
in our Fourth Gospel, and there in connexion with the appear- 
ance to Thomas. It was natural, however, for a devout imagina- 
tion to dwell upon them. Justin connects them with the fulfilment 
of Ps. xxi (xxii) 17, when dealing with the act itself of crucifixion, 
and he marks the piercing of Christ’s hands as well as His feet. 
It is a natural sequel to this that when he comes to the taking 
down from the Cross, he should speak of the body as being 
‘unnailed.’ ‘Peter’ does not mention the nails at the earlier 
point, and he does not refer to the feet at all. 

The word d@nAw6els occurs in a passage in which Justin turns 
that fear, which the Jews express at Matthew xxvii 64, into the 
form of an explanation given by them afterwards of Christ’s alleged 
resurrection. In ‘ Peter’ also there is a parallel to that passage 


* See p. 14 above. «Afjpos was in common use for a plot of land (e.g. see 
references in indices in Parts i and ii of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, published by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt), but may well have lost in common speech its earlier meaning. 
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of Matthew somewhat later (viii) than the words concerning 
the drawing of the nails. There are clear indications that Justin’s 
and ‘ Peter’s’ language were founded independently on Matthew’. 
Nevertheless, Harnack appears to hold that there is equally good 
reason for thinking that Justin may have been following ‘ Peter’ 
on the ground both of a@nAw6els, already considered, and of the fact 
that both differ from Matthew in using prjya in place of prvnueior. 
But this trifling coincidence can have no weight, in view more 
especially of the fact that the other Gospels frequently use 
pvijpa *. 

(e) The Gospel of Peter dwells much on the forlorn condition 
of the disciples after the crucifixion. To acertain extent Justin 
does the same. But Justin keeps on the whole fairly near to the 
four Gospels. He speaks of the disciples as having been scattered 
after, or when, Jesus was crucified, and having after His resurrec- 
tion been persuaded that He had foretold to them all that had 
come to pass, upon which they repented of having deserted Him 
(Apol. i 50, Dial. 53 and 106). This is roughly in agreement 
with Mark xiv 27; Matt. xxvi 31; Mark xiv 50; Matt. xxvi 
56; Luke xxiv 6,7; Johnii 22. In the Gospel of Peter,on the 
other hand (ch. vii), we read that Peter with his companions hid 
themselves, and sat fasting and weeping because they were 
sought for by the Jews as malefactors and men desirous of 
burning the temple, a motive not hinted at in Justin or in our 
Gospels. 

The case for dependence thus turns out to be exceedingly 
slender, if it can be said to exist at all. As regards the first 
point the true similarity is between Justin and the Acts. As to 
the second, though Justin and our fragment contain the same 
incident which is not in our Gospels, the actual differences 
between Justin and the Gospel of Peter are of a kind to make 
his having known that work unlikely. As to the third, the 


Note on the one hand in Justin Aéyovres é-yryépOau abrdv é« vexpav, and in ‘Peter’ 
dads. 

? If, as would seem to be the case, Harnack’s remark that ‘ Matthew alone can 
come in question * (p. 39 (5)) is meant to exclude such an explanation as this, it 
must be pronounced arbitrary in the extreme. The supposition that Justin should, 
while following in the main the record of one Evangelist, be influenced to some 
extent in his phraseology by the recollection of others, will seem strange to no one 
who considers his manner. 
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recurrence of the same word would probably, to say the least, 
seem far less remarkable than it has been thought to be, if we 
were more familiar with the ordinary vocabulary of the age of 
the writers. The remaining two points, though I have included 
them for the sake of completeness, have not been pressed by any 
one. It is, moreover, clear from these instances collectively, and 
especially from the first, third, and fifth, that if Justin did use the 
Gospel of Peter, he must have controlled it somewhat rigorously 
by our Gospels. But when this is recognised, it will seem less 
probable that he should thus have modified those traits which 
we have been considering, than that he should have obtained 
them in a less advanced stage of legendary formation than that 
which they have reached in the Gospel of Peter’. 

It should be remembered, also, that the variations from and 
additions to our Gospels in the fragment of the Gospel of Peter 
are very numerous, so that many opportunities would be offered 
for Justin to show some distinct knowledge of it, if he used it as 
one of his authorities. ; 

3. The conclusions at which we have arrived are confirmed 
when we pass on to note the remarkable contrast, both as to 
details and spirit, between Justin and the Gospel of Peter in 
respect to those expressions in which the author of the latter 
work most distinctly reveals his attitude to the subject of Christ’s 
sufferings. It will be remembered that according to him Jesus 
was silent when He was crucified (ch. iv), and again that His last 
words were, ‘ My power, My power, thou hast left Me.’ 

Now let us turn to Justin. He speaks in beautiful and elo- 
quent language, and in a manner perfectly consonant with the 
Four Gospels, of our Lord’s silence before Pilate (Dial. 102). He 
quotes two of the sayings on the Cross given in our Gospels 
(Dial. 99 and 105), and with reference to the former (‘O God, 
O God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’) he remarks that Christ 
thereby shows dAnOGs yeyévnta®. He had 
indeed a far truer faith in the reality of our Lord’s sufferings, and 
perception of their significance, than many in later generations, 
even in our own, who have supposed themselves to be perfectly 


On this see more below pp. 22, 23. 


* Cf. also the striking expression (Dial, 98) 511 dAnOas yé-yovev dvOparmos 
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orthodox. For some other passages on this subject see Dial. 100, 
103, 113. 

One who had so clear a grasp of the truth of our Lord’s 
humanity, and who had moreover written a work against the 
heretics of his time’, who were Gnostics and all in different ways 
and degrees Docetic, could hardly have failed to mark a tendency 
at least to Docetism in the Gospel of Peter. But however this 
may be, such divergences from that work as have been pointed 
out are inconsistent with his having regarded it as an authority. 

4. The argument is clinched by the absence of all traces that 
the work was known in the Church of Rome during the half 
century or more following the death of Justin. Yet if Justin 
regarded it as authentic, others at Rome most likely did so. 
Indeed Justin himself alludes to the reading of the Memoirs in 
the Christian assemblies. If the Gospel of Peter was ever thus 
honoured in the Church of Rome, it was suffered to sink out of 
sight again without leaving a ripple upon the surface of the water. 
The Muratorian Canon does not even pay it the compliment of 
pronouncing it spurious, or of doubtful character. Irenaeus, too, 
somewhat earlier gives no sign of being acquainted with it, in 
spite of his familiarity with the faith and practice of the Church 
of Rome. We may add that it would be strange even that the 
Bishop of Antioch at the end of the second century should not 
have known it till it was brought before him in the manner it 
was, if it had been esteemed by Justin. 

When entering upon this long discussion, we observed that it 
was one of great importance for the history of the Canon. We 
have considered the particular point on its own merits, and have 
come to a conclusion consistent with an intelligible view of the 
facts as a whole regarding the position of the Four Gospels in the 
Church. The soundness both of the decision of the special 
question and of the general theory cannot but be mutually 
confirmed by this agreement. 


II 


We are now in a position to judge how far we may rightly 
draw inferences in regard to the history of Christian thought 
generally in the second century, from the particular phenomenon 

He refers to it Afol. i 26 end. 
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before us. This Gospel, which was necessarily the product of an 
individual mind, does not seem to have approved itself to any 
considerable body of Christians. The presumption, therefore, is 
that the author’s position was more or less peculiar. Never- 
theless, even idiosyncrasies are in a measure governed by general 
conditions. Those possible in one age are not possible in another. 
It may, then, still be worth while to consider whether the Gospel 
of Peter helps us to gain a fuller insight into the history of the 
period within which the time of its composition must fall. The 
terminus ad quem, we have seen, cannot be fixed earlier than 
by the fact that it must have come into existence some few years 
before Serapion had to deal with it. The terminus a quo, as 
well as any more precise conjecture as to the date, within the 
possible limits that may seem reasonable, can only be arrived at 
by a consideration of its internal characteristics in the light of 
general probabilities. 

1. The feature of the work to which it will be convenient for 
more than one reason to pay attention first,and more particularly 
because it is closely connected with the question of its reception, 
is that it is pseudepigraphic. This will be universally admitted, 
but the consequences have hardly been enough considered. By 
the nature of the case pseudepigraphic works must have been 
to a singular degree dependent upon chance to make it possible 
for them to be taken for what they professed to be. The real 
author of any such work had to keep himself altogether out of 
sight, and its entry upon circulation had to be surrounded with 
a certain mystery, in order that the strangeness of its appearance 
at a more or less considerable interval after the putative author’s 
death might be concealed. In view of the difficulties which 
attended the publication of any writing of this class, we are the less 
surprised that the Gospel of Peter did not prove a great success. 

The pseudepigraphic form of our fragment does not enable us 
to assign its date more exactly than the earliest certain allusion 
to it has already done. But we shall perhaps be justified in 
saying that this form would not agree so well with a time later 
than the third quarter of the second century as it would either 
with that one or one somewhat earlier still. After two or three 
generations since the Apostolic age had elapsed, the idea of 
putting forward any work in the name of one of its eminent 
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persons must have seemed increasingly bold, and the prospects 
of success in doing so more and more dubious. It is true that 
those Apocryphal Gospels professing to be by Apostles and their 
contemporaries which alone we possessed before the discovery of 
that of Peter, are some, and perhaps all, of them in their present 
shape of a later period. But it is not improbable that they 
may be based on works which made the same claims, and which 
were composed in the middle part of the second century. 

2. The doctrinal character of the book has already been 
touched upon. I have suggested only that one strongly opposed 
to Docetism would have noticed elements in the work which 
would have made him slow to recognize it as proceeding from 
an Apostle. It does not seem to me that the views of the writer 
were of a decidedly Docetic type. He is affected to some extent 
by ‘the offence of the Cross.’ He enlarges by preference on signs 
of Christ’s Godlike might, and avoids attributing to Him mental 
anguish or anything that might be mistaken for moral weakness. 
And expressions which he is thus led to use are such as would 
lend themselves to a Docetic interpretation. But this is all that 
can be said. He uses, indeed, the word dveAjpOn in connexion 
with the death of Christ (ch. v), and this, added to the form in 
which he gives the last cry upon the Cross, has been held to show 
that he supposed the higher nature of Christ to have then finally 
abandoned the body and to have at once entered upon His 
heavenly reign. But his language in the sequel concerning the 
resurrection of Christ, after He had ‘ preached to those asleep,’ is 
inconsistent with this. Dr. Zahn has attempted to harmonize it 
therewith, but he constructs for our author a somewhat elaborate 
Christological doctrine, the evidence for which is wanting!. It is 
more reasonable to believe that his ideas were somewhat vague, 
and that in employing the word dveAjpOn he had not any 
distinctly Docetic intention. 

Dr. Swete takes up a somewhat different position in regard to 
the Docetism of the work. He speaks of the skill with which 
the author veiled it, owing to the purpose which he had in view®. 

Pp. xxxvi, xxxvii. 

? Dr. Swete, who sees in the Gospel of Peter a more distinctly Docetic aim than 
I am able to discover, nevertheless writes, ‘The teaching of the fragment with 


regard to the Lord's death and resurrection, while open to suspicion, is not abso- 
lutely inconsistent with Catholic language. Origen, as the notes will show, has 
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I doubt whether the impression left by the fragment on the 
minds of most readers is one which renders the possession of 
such skill on the part of the writer probable. Moreover, this 
explanation involves the admission that the heretical tendency is 
not very marked. It was doubtless more possible for opinions 
such as those of our author to be held within the Church during 
the first sixty years or so of the second century than afterwards, 
but we are not to conclude that they were shared by any 
considerable portion of the Church. 

3. We must next touch upon the subject of the relation of the 
Gospel of Peter to our Gospels and to tradition. This has been 
treated in so much detail by previous writers that it will not be 
necessary to examine it at length. Yet it will be well to gather 
for ourselves the conclusions that seem most probable in regard 
to the various issues that have been raised. 

On the ground of the combined similarities to and differences 
from the Four Gospels in our fragment, it has been held that the 
author drew, not from them, but from their sources, oral or written. 
There is force in the contention that the Gospel of Peter rests 
upon an earlier form of the ending of St. Mark than our present 
one’. But with this exception, it may be said at once, the sug- 
gestion that the writer had documents which were the sources of 
the Four Gospels before him, receives no support from the com- 
parison in detail between it and our Gospels, or from any results 
that have been obtained from the study of the problem of the 
origin of the Gospels. On the contrary, the fact that some 
peculiarities of each of the four reappear in ‘ Peter’ makes the 
notion highly improbable. For it involves the hypothesis, not 
only that documents or traditions which the four evangelists 
separately used still survived independently after they had been 
embodied in their Gospels, but that the writer of the Gospel of 
Peter had had opportunities of becoming acquainted with all 
these alike *. 

The incidents, then, and turns of phrase which the Gospel of 
Peter has in common with the Four Gospels may most reason- 
ably be held to have been derived directly or indirectly from 


apparently used or adopted dveAjyoOn in reference to the death of the Lord’ 
(p. xxxviii). 
* Cf. Harnack, p. 33. 


? Cf. Sanday, Inspiration, pp. 311, 312. 
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them. But in order to adjust properly our view of its relation 
to them, and to gain a clearer conception of its genesis, we must 
take into account the position of oral tradition also, or (to speak 
more generally) of the oral teaching of the Gospel history, and 
its character, in the writer’s time. 

The act of writing down tradition naturally did not at once 
cause the older mode of its delivery to fall wholly out of esteem 
and to be completely disused. True reminiscences, which were 
not included in our Gospels, may well have survived for a time in 
this way, and they may or might have been preserved in works 
of the nature of evangelic histories, or in the quotations or 
allusions of other early writers. In point of fact, little has 
reached us by such means which can claim to be regarded in 
this light, and the Gospel of Peter does not contribute to the 
amount. Rather it must be said that in so far as it is derived 
from oral tradition current in the time of the writer, it bears 
witness, in proportion to the earliness of its date, to the rapidity 
with which the character of oral tradition had deteriorated. For 
not only are its additions to the narrative all more or less 
evidently the work of fancy, and some of them even childish, but 
it is marked by gross misconceptions of unquestionable historical 
circumstances. The very existence of written Gospels, which 
doubtless comprised most, at all events, of that which was of 
value in the oral tradition at the time when they were composed, 
must have acted unfavourably upon the continuance of that tra- 
dition orally in a pure form, inasmuch as it would no longer be 
felt to be necessary in the same way as before to make definite 
efforts to secure this. 

I have distinguished above between oral tradition and oral teach- 
ing. It should be remembered that owing to the difficulty of 
multiplying and spreading copies of the written Gospels, even 
those who had themselves read them may often have had occasion 
to repeat the Gospel history orally; and there must thus have 
been scope for it to assume a certain variety of form in the pro- 
cess of narration during a certain interval of time, such as did not 
exist afterwards. It was thus that scope was afforded for the 
influence of Old Testament language in moulding the relation 
of incidents into a shape which brought out more clearly the ful- 
filment of prophecy: thus again that, under the stress of the 
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actual hostilities between Jews and Christians, and with the 
desire of commending the faith to Gentiles, touches were intro- 
duced into the account of the condemnation and crucifixion of 
Jesus which tended to emphasize the guilt of the Jews and to 
exonerate the Roman governor. So also, even the mere mis- 
remembering of that which had been learned from the Four 
Gospels, as well as the effort after full and picturesque description 
for which the freedom of oral teaching gave opportunity, may 
have started traditions which came to be more or less widely 
regarded as independent and genuine. The Gospel of Peter 
helps to bring before us the fact that such traditions were in 
circulation. It does so all the more because we have seen reason 
to believe that the writer and Justin give independently of one 
another those more or less similar statements and forms of 
expression in which they alike differ from the Canonical Gospels. 
But we cannot suppose that our author draws from current teaching 
only in the instances where such parallelisms can be pointed out. 
It is probable that there must be others which do not happen to 
have been thus revealed to us. We are not justified in attribut- 
ing a large amount of invention to a single writer; it was a work 
in which many collaborated. 

4. We have yet, before we attempt a summary of results, to 
compare the Gospel of Peter with those Apocryphal Gospels 
which have long been known to us. It has been declared by 
some critics to have nothing to do with these. And it is true, 
and a significant point, that they make a larger use of, and are 
somewhat more careful not to contradict, the Canonical Gospels, 
than our fragment. Nevertheless, as has been already suggested, 
these later Apocryphal Gospels may have grown out of earlier 
ones through amplification and revision, and thus in their origin 
may be of the same age. If the Gospel of Peter throws some 
light, as it seems to do, upon the history of these works, this is 
not an unimportant point. But even if they belong altogether to 
a later generation, they may well illustrate, with a difference, 
similar habits of thought, and they at least show how even when 
the Four Gospels had beyond all doubt attained unique authority, 
other accounts of the life of Christ might exist by their side, and 
obtain a certain measure of credence. 

The greater freedom from the constraint which the authority 
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of the Canonical Gospels imposed, to be observed in our frag- 
ment, is a mark of an earlier age. At the same time the dis- 
crepancies from the Gospels occurring in it may be put down to 
want of reflexion. Even in the later Apocryphal Gospels such 
occur. The Acta Pilati (or Gospel of Nicodemus) is specially 
convenient for comparison, because it is concerned with the same 
part of the history. In this work, Form A (see Tischendorf's 
edition), ch. vi, there is a manifest confusion between the miracle 
related in Mark ii1 and parallels, and that in John v. Again, in 
ch. x, it is said that the Crown of Thorns was placed on Christ’s 
head when they came to Golgotha. Form B does not on these 
points differ from the Gospels ; but on the other hand (see ch. x, 
ver. 3) it states that they crucified Him at the sixth hour, in direct 
contradiction to Mark xv 25. A consideration of the same work 
makes it clear that mere omissions of what is contained in the 
Gospels are not evidence of want of familiarity or reverence. 
For of the words on the Cross it (in Form A) gives only the three 
in St. Luke. Further, both forms (ch. xiii, xiv), like the Gospel 
of Peter, \ay stress on Christ’s promise to the twelve to meet 
them in Galilee, and refer to no appearance to them, or to any 
of their number, except one there !. 

More than one reason can be given for the incompleteness of 
the narrative in the Gospel of Peter. It was not the author’s aim 
to make a Diatessaron*, but to write an independent work. 
Therefore he naturally gave more prominence—as the writers of 
later Apocryphal Gospels also did—to additional matter, and 
chose different language. Incompleteness is also specially to be 
expected in writers, such as our author probably was, of no great 
amount of literary training; for the aim at exhaustiveness in- 
troduces some of the chief difficulties of literary composition. 
Besides this, the general tendency of antiquity was towards the 


production of short books. The cost of copying counselled 
brevity. 


We may now bring this discussion to a close. Neither the 
contents of the Gospel of Peter, nor the reception which it met 
with in the Church, favour the idea that it belongs to the same 


* Form B makes the curious mistake of placing the Mount of Olives in Galilee, 
? Harnack, p. 36, rightly remarks, ‘ unser Evangelium kein Diatessaron ist.’ 
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class of writings as the Canonical Gospels, even as the last and 
least trustworthy member of that class. Nor was that reception 
one which must, in view of the character of this work, lessen the 
value of the Church’s testimony to them. On the other hand, its 
composition was not inspired by a distinctly heretical purpose, 
such as might naturally have been associated with a conscious 
defiance of their authority. The conditions required for its 
production seem rather to be that the organization of the Church 
was as yet somewhat loose, and the authority of the Four Gospels, 
though it may well have been real, still undefined, and not 
equally extended everywhere. 

The writer, though he knew the Four Gospels, yielded to the 
desire which has been felt in different generations, as for example 
by writers of lives of Christ in our own, to tell the story afresh. 
He might consider himself the more justified in doing so because 
he had often heard it orally given, and had delivered it himself, 
in a form in which matter derived from the Gospels had been 
more or less transformed, and other elements had been intro- 
duced through the working of fancy under the influence of circum- 
stances and tendencies of the time. How much was due to his 
own fancy even in the moment of writing, as well as previously, 
how much to the fancy of others, which during a longer or shorter 
period of activity had created legend, we cannot say with 
precision. He himself probably did not clearly distinguish 
between these sources. All was not his own invention ; of that 
we may be tolerably sure. 

He looked upon that which he had heard as not less true than 
that which he had read. Some of the traditions—that is, of the 
incidents or sayings that passed for such—which he wished to 
commit to writing, may have already been connected with the 
name of Simon Peter; but in any case it seemed not unnatural 


to put accounts supposed to be faithful into the mouth of the 
chief witness. 


V. H. STANTON. 
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THE LIFE OF EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


No one can doubt that this is a fine record of a noble life. And 
the character of the man portrayed justifies the fact that the 
portrait should be drawn by his son. For nothing is more notice- 
able than the paramount interest, throughout the record, of the 
personal equation. 

Of course the more positive and objective elements are impor- 
tant enough. We are taken up into great affairs; we move 
through momentous crises. All his life long he was doing work 
of a large and influential type. The period through which he 
passed was crowded with public incidents and with profound 
intellectual changes. Into the thick of them he was thrust. He 
had to think, speak, act, in a way that determined the course of 
events. But, after all, it remains that the man himself is more 
vitally interesting than anything that he ever said or did. The 
book reveals him; and in that lies its strength and its charm. 
The incidents are but the material through which the personality 
emerges. From cover to cover this dramatic display of individual 
character holds all the attention. The son’s sure and skilful hand 
is excellently employed in achieving such a result. 

And the man, so revealed, has something about him which 
enthralls. That is not too strong a word. He enthralls by his 
intense and vivid vitality, alert, dramatic, energetic. Wherever 
he is you feel the vibration of his presence. He is always elec- 
trical, sensitive, radiating, forceful. Sparks crackle and dance, as 
he is touched. In his earlier days this characteristic is excessive, 
nor was it ever without its alarm. And here, perhaps, the 
affection of a son whose reverence can afford to be candid has 
almost over-emphasised the terrors. Mr. Arthur Benson knows 
so well the beauty and the tenderness of his father’s heart that he 
seems now and again to parade the frankness with which he can 
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note defects of temper. He is too anxious to show that he is not 
afraid to be honest. He gives instances of vehemence or of 
harshness which no doubt take their proper proportion in his own 
intimate perspective, but which, when taken out of the perspec- 
tive and thrown into prominent relief in the cold nakedness of 
print, leave on those who have no personal intimacy to mellow 
down the bluntness of the record a more unpleasant impression 
than they are really intended to convey. One or two of the 
stories told sound simply rude or cruel. 

However, a hasty masterfulness there certainly was; and he 
could terrify ; and he did not allow for certain weaknesses; and 
he had the power of anger. But his life is the story of a gradual 
victory over this vehemence. The change that passes into him 
after he has left Wellington is distinctly felt in the book. He 
himself became profoundly aware of the perils that beset anger, 
however righteous. He had trusted it as a weapon of God, and 
had found it break in his hand. What man is fit to wield God’s 
wrath? Anger, he would earnestly plead, is not part of the 
Christian’s true armoury. The work that it may do for God can 
always be done better, even if at the cost of more time, without 
it. I can vividly remember the personal intensity with which he 
urged this plea in Retreat, as out of the living experience of one 
who could speak of what he had tried and known. Still, to the 
last the restraint of equal debate tried him sorely: and his sense 
of the strain that it imposed upon him withheld him, it would 
appear, from much open converse with men who differed from 
him, and seriously hampered him in the House of Lords. 

What it cost him to conquer this masterfulness of temper comes 
out in a touching note to his wife, July 14,1878: __ 

‘So this is my birthday. Nine and forty years, like the knights 
and squires of Branksome, but not of name or of fame. Only of work, 
such as it is according to my very poor notions of working, and service 
according to my very poor notions of service. . . . I think the most grave 
and altogether best lesson which I have learned in nine and forty years 
is the incalculable and infinite superiority of gentleness to every other 
force, and the imperious necessity of humility as a foundation to every 
other virtue. Without this, it appears to me, the best characters and 
noblest have to be taken to pieces and built up again with the new con- 
crete underlaid—and without gentleness things may be done, but Oh, at 
what needless cost of tears and blood too’ (ii 736). 
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This transformation, this enrichment, of character is the key to 
the life. The force, the nobility of type, the swift passion, the 
glow—these are all there from the start. But they have some- 
thing yet to gain, all through the Wellington time. The gifts 
overwhelm rather than win. His exquisite power of translation, 
and his passionate delight in the delicacies of language, thrilling 
as they were in their effect upon those whom he so loved to teach, 
must have swept them like a storm, under which they bent and 
shook. What his power as a great schoolmaster was, is given 
by Dr. Verrall on p. 215 of the first volume, in a memoir of 
singular beauty and insight, every word of which is worth reading. 
Dr. Verrall has not spared himself or his own boyish infirmi- 
ties in the brave desire to exhibit perfectly the full moral force 
of his headmaster, brought to bear upon him with such compell- 
ing strength, yet with such subtle attention to the involution of 
a boy’s intellectual growth. It is a splendid picture. ‘His grave 
is now as the grave of our father. We learned from him the power 
and the weakness of language, the beauty and the courage of life.’ 
So the reminiscence closes: and the tribute is absolutely sincere. 
Yet, as Mr. Arthur Benson notices, it needed a sensitive and gifted 
boy to receive this vehement inspiration. To such 


‘He was the vivid, idealising master and leader, magnifying both 
opportunities and defects, seeing boundless possibilities in the simplest 
words and acts, both for good and evil, and with a vitality which rippled, 
to the extremest verge, the society in which he moved’ (i 227). 


But the power could not temper itself to ‘shorn lambs’; it was 
unmeasured in its demands, and this lack of measure might 
justify a recoil, a refusal, a repudiation, in those whom it failed to 
spur or to enkindle, by the very extravagance of its hopes. 


‘Those who looked on life more coldly and impartially, thought that 
in his view there was a want of balance and proportion ; those whose 
nature was small and poor saw in the richness and luxuriance of his 
nature, insincerity and exaggeration ; those whose characters lacked 
force and purpose were frightened rather than inspired by the vividness 
and alacrity he required’ (#did.). 


Nor was this effect confined to the unworthy. 


‘It was always somewhat difficult, even to those who admired and 
loved him best, to move without affectation in the high atmosphere 
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both of thought and emotion in which my father naturally moved. 
I can recollect being paralysed as a child by having my meagre conver- 
sational stock criticised, and by being required to produce from my 
lessons or my reading something of more permanent interest. I still 
think this is a mistaken view of the parental relation, but for the mental 
stimulus it gave me I am grateful yet. Later, when travelling en famille 
with my father, worn with heat and dust and railway-trains and the dura 
navis, his own fatigue would take the form of indignant exclamations 
that we did not gaze with more avidity on what we could see of Paris 
through the door windows of a crowded omnibus. 

Yet of this high pressure of thought and emotion he was certainly not 
conscious. He thought that all were made of the same fire and dew as 
himself. It was always a certain strain to be long alone with him, to 
converse with him, however much interested in the subject one might 
be. What was natural to him tended to be affectation in another, and 
his forceful temperament demanded companionship without allowing 
intuitively for strain’ (¢did.). 


That is as admirably as it is frankly said. Nor would the 
criticism have been unjustified.even to the day of the Archbishop’s 
death. Only there is felt to be, after Wellington, a power at 
work within him which mellows and sweetens and spiritualises 


this tendency to overbear. 

The very face bears witness to the change. Framed as it was 
always on such superb lines, it gains immeasurably in beauty as 
the years pass over it. The best witness in the world to such 
a change notes its reality and its depth in a most delightful bit of 
memory recorded on p. 587 of vol. i. 


‘My mother writes: “There was nothing in its way more remarkable 
than the development of the beauty of his face as time went by. As 
a young man it certainly gave good promise, but eagerness and vivacity 
were the chief things that his face then expressed. A photograph 
of him taken at 30 bears scarcely a trace of resemblance to the last 
one taken by Elliott and Fry. It is impossible even for those who 
knew him well to trace the course of the development. With most 
faces there is a great change, but though in many cases new lines of 
power, or thought, or softening can be seen, it is seldom that the 
absolute beauty developes so markedly. He had always very rich 
curves in the mouth. In fact it was scarcely like an English mouth at 
all, but more Italian in its beauty. The nose was always fine but the 
sharp delicate receding cut of the nostril seemed to get sharper and finer 
as time went on. The brow developed extraordinarily, large bumps 
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grew over the arch of the eye, specially during the last 14 or 15 
years of his life. He took to growing his hair longer of later years, 
which increased his likeness, often noticed, to John Wesley. When 
he first came to London the artist world was much excited about 
him, and more than one wanted to paint him. At the first Academy 
soirée at which he was present, one who was there told me that groups 
as he passed would eagerly turn round to look at him. I used to be 
afraid that when his hair grew whiter it would not furnish a strong 
enough background to the marked features, and I think Herkomer 
felt this. When we asked him seven or eight years ago to paint the 
portrait which according to immemorial custom each Archbishop had to 
leave at Lambeth, he urged speed. ‘I can wait,’ he said, ‘ but the 
subject cannot.’ Yet this proved not to be so. It is seldom, I think, 
that the growing development of a face strikes the members of the 
family—yet of late years we have often talked to each other of the 
changes which seemed to us all very rapid. 

One cold day at Milan, on our way home from Florence, we were 
standing just outside S. Ambrogio—he was wearing a large black 
cloak and had flung it round his shoulder in an Italian manner and 
was looking up at the facade of the church. A woman who was passing 
caught sight of him, stood still to look and exclaimed, ‘Che bel prete !’ 

I shall never forget one night in the summer of 1894. I had been 
ill, and was still somewhat of an invalid and was unable to go away 
with him to pay a visit to which we were both looking forward. . This 
depressed him a good deal, and we had various other anxieties just at 
that time. He used always to work late, and this night he came into 
my room about 12 o’clock, leaving his door open. My room was dark 
and as he stood talking to me the light from the other room streamed 
out on him. He was deeply depressed : ‘I feel as if it were all closing 
in,’ he said. I tried to take the points one by one and show that they 
were not so very bad after all. He stood silent for a few minutes, and 
I could not think of the anxieties or of anything but the extraordinary 
beauty of the picture. He was in a purple cassock, and the light 
caught the colour. There was a warm tint on his face from the inner 
room, and his white hair shone and sparkled like frost. His features 
were grave almost to gloom and the splendid lines of his profile were 
thrown into relief by the strong light and deep shade.”’ 


And what is the moment at which the transformation begins ? 
Certainly, the chancellorship at Lincoln. It is at Lincoln that 
the spirit in him takes a deeper tone. He passes out of the 
narrow Academic limitations into touch with the life of the 
Church asa body. Not, indeed, that he had not been a Church- 
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man before this. On the contrary, his innermost devotional 
ardours had been, from his very boyhood, set Churchwards. 
They were pronouncedly ecclesiastical. Few things are more 
interesting in the Life than the record of the affectionate intimacy 
of himself and Lightfoot, knit by the bond of the Canonical 
Hours. The letter to J. B. Lightfoot on the formation of a small 
society for holy living, headed with its Non nobis Domine, 
admits us into the innermost secret of a young life inflamed with 
the ardours of catholic devotion. The sacrificial effort of the 
confederated lives is to rest on nothing which they are not as 
Christians already pledged to do. ‘At Baptism, you and I, 
before the Blessed Trinity, before all Angels, and the whole 
Church in heaven and earth, made three solemn vows.’ It is these 
vows which they will set themselves to keep. 

‘We promised to renounce... the vain pomp and glory of the world. 
Have we even attempted this? Again, ... the Kingdom of God was 
for the Poor. . .. Let us league with all our souls and hearts, and powers 
of mind and body, that it may be no more God’s witness against us, 
‘My people perish for lack of knowledge.” Let us determine while our 


hearts are still warm, and unchilled by the lessons of the world, to teach 
the Poor, 


‘We may begin this work now. Let our prayers rise up a continual 
incense before God, for the extension of His Kingdom, and the revival 
of the Church in our day; many outward ordinances want amending, 
a whole order of ministers in the Church has become extinct. Fasting 
and other spiritual helps are cast aside’ (i 51, 52). 

So the passionate outburst pours on, in the blessed hopefulness 
and thoroughness of a youth that has consecrated itself to God ; 
and every syllable tingles with the spirit of the Church, down to 
the closing cries of entreaty Ora pro me. In Christo.salus. ORA. 
ORA.ORA PRO ME MISERO. So again to his friend from boyhood, 
J. F. Wickenden, in September, 1849, he is on fire with his first 
discovery of the Prayer for the Dead in the Alexandrine Liturgy 
of St. Basil : 

‘Remember, O Lord, all those who are already at rest. “Grant rest to 
their souls in the bosom of our Holy Fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob : gather them together in a green pasture and lead them forth 
beside the waters of comfort in a paradise far from all grief, sorrow, and 
mourning, in the glorious light of Thy Saints.’ 

And, after several other quotations, writes: 
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‘May be I am rather rash in sending you these now, while I am hot 
about them ; however I have not used them yet, nor do I intend doing 
so until I have thought a good deal more coolly about them than at 
present. However I want to hear your opinion about them ; that they 
are beautiful is beyond doubt, though there are some expressions which 
we should both, I fancy, agree to alter’ (i 82). 


This instinctive delight in the ancient catholic mould of prayer 
determined his devotional life from first to last, even when he 
was most vehemently severing himself from that Tractarianism 
which was filled with the same spiritual delight as he in our rich 
heritage of liturgical devotion. It shows itself with singular 
humour in the sharp criticism of the Presbyterian Service to 
which he had been taken in Scotland. 

All this was in him, then, from the days of these earliest 
ardours, when his boyhood kindled into worship. But it remained 
for Lincoln to set currents free which had been hitherto hard- 
set. His soul opened, the harshness relaxed, the character was 
enriched, and a certain warmth and graciousness are felt where 
before there was terror. 

Two influences seemed to have specially conspired to work the 
change. First, the old Bishop of Lincoln showed to him the 
wonderful treasures of tenderness, of generosity, of spiritual 
sincerity, of high sacrifice, of intrepid single-heartedness, which 
could be consistent with the intense ecclesiastical conservatism 
of a man who could be the very heart of the antagonism to 
Dr. Temple’s appointment to the bishopric of Exeter. Benson 
had himself put out in the 7zmes the noblest and most passionate 
appeal that was made on behalf of the great chief whom at 
Rugby he had adored. Yet his whole heart loved this Christopher 
of Lincoln—loved him for his splendid capacities of spiritual 
heroism, for his personal sanctity, for his intensity of purpose, for 
his utter surrender to God. A Churchman in every fibre of his 
being, he was also the very soul of chivalrous honour and of 
undaunted faith, with the touch of a prophet upon him, giving 
dignity to what might have been otherwise pedantic and bookish 
in a mind so remote from the culture and temper of the age in 
which he lived. Generations of old dead ecclesiastics lived again 
in him. He was a living example of what their greatness had 
been, even if he illustrated also, with equal vividness, their pro- 
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verbial limitations. It was a splendid type of consecrated 
scholarship: and then round about it was the family with that 
unmistakeable force which is characteristic of the Wordsworths— 
a force of their own, totally unworldly, unaffected by circum- 
stance, with a childlike incapacity for fear, untrammelled by 
the shadow of self-consciousness, with the large freedom that 
belongs to natural things. Into the full pressure of this force 
Benson passed. He revelled in the keen intellectual vigour of 
a family so devotedly and affectionately domestic. This com- 
bination was exactly what he delighted in. The influence of 
Riseholme passed into his life : and the letters to Elizabeth Words- 
worth are a delightful record of the passage. 

Secondly, Lincoln brought him into touch, not only with the 
Apostolic man at the top of the hill, but with the working man 
at the bottom. In that great Bible class of his he set free his 
human and pastoral impulses, unfettered by scholastic formalities. 
He met men face to face: he spoke from soul to soul. It was 
a novel experience to him to find himself handling life in the 
rough, moving in an atmosphere where independent and crude 
common-sense worked out its modern problems without any 
regard to the traditions of culture. He felt the force of the 
appeal made by the simplicities of elemental manhood. His 
shrewdness set itself joyfully to cope with theirs. He let him- 
self go with an abandonment that won their hearts. He never 
got nearer to the flesh and blood of average men than he did in 
those few years at Lincoln. And this told on him. It opened 
fresh doors. It taught him his powers. It softened and en- 
heartened him. The famous class of great ladies, for which he 
did so much in later days at Lambeth, could never have been 
what it was if it had not been for the earlier class of artisans at 
Lincoln. 

The spiritual transformation that was begun at Lincoln was 
completed at Truro, sanctified as that time was by his lifelong 
sorrow over the loss of his eldest boy, Martin. And here I have 
my one serious complaint to make against the author of the book. 
I cannot for a moment allow that enough is made of the five years 
in the Cornish bishopric. It appears merely as a bright and 
happy interlude before the main work of his life came to him. 


And, in a sense, it can wear this character. It was so quick: it 
VOL. Il. D 
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swung along with such a rush: it was followed by years of strenuous 
and vaster labour, in the searching light of the supreme throne. 
The enormous range of industry that is inevitable to the arch- 
bishopric involved the larger space that had to be allowed for its 
record. Yet, when all has been said, it remains that the spiritual 
value and significance of the Cornish period were unique. Never 
again, in the after-years, weighted by measureless responsibilities, 
was he able to give full fling to the joyous outbreak of all the 
strength and beauty that he had it in him to give to the Kingdom 
of God. Down there, on that hidden headland, he could allow 
his exuberant energy of work free play, unhindered by the 
anxieties which encumber a great position under incessant 
criticism. His buoyant idealism was kindled by the poetic 
contrast between the thing that he found to hand and the thing 
that he meant todo. All his creative faculty of organisation was 
evoked, with its equal delight in the depth of the foundations 
to be laid, and in the perfection of the smallest detail to be fore- 
seen. His warmth of feeling responded to the imaginative 
emotion of the Cornish. Strange memories, archaic visions, 
hovered mistily over uplands and hollows; the Past, in its 
fascinating shadowiness, in its weird oddities, met him at every 
turn of the road in the quaint form of suggestive aloofness which 
most appealed to his swift curiosity. Everything, that he under- 
took, went through with enthusiasm. He had all the joy of 
multitudinous beginnings; and he left before the drag had begun 
of seeing to the continuance of what had been begun, among 
a people who are quicker to welcome than they are stable to 
sustain. 

Above all, Cornwall gave him the rare opportunity of ful- 
filling the dream which had been his from boyhood. He had 
been possessed by the ideal of corporate life in a cathedral 
chapter with a peculiar intensity: and lo! he was set not only 
to build the first new cathedral that had been built since the 
Reformation in England, but also to scheme and complete the 
first cathedral chapter that had to be organised afresh on the tra- 
ditional lines, in view of the immediate needs in their modern 
shape which it was the primal office of a cathedral to meet. 
Has it ever before been given a man so exactly to face the very 
task which his entire being aspired to undertake? It is, perhaps, 
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a challenge from which most of us would flinch. Who would 
not shrink to whom it was suddenly said, ‘ Here is a clear field. 
Go forward, and prove the worth of your life’s dream, without 
let or hindrance’? But Benson’s splendid buoyancy rose to the 
challenge. Into the cathedral, and all that it embodied and 
involved, he flung his whole heart and soul. The extracts given 
in the book from addresses and sermons are alive with the passion 
of the hour. They give some impression of what his quivering 
personality meant to an outlying people, quick to catch fire, 
sensitive to the rarity with which a man of this calibre threw in 
his whole lot with them. The whole time was one prolonged 
rapture of welcome and of joy. Round him gathered a band 
of young men to whom he was an inspiration. We hear of one 
or two of them in the book who were specially dear. But there 
were others, in many directions, and of many types. 

And, then, who can find words to tell of the depth of affection 
which she woke in Cornish hearts, whom I have forborne from 
mentioning, because it is so impossible to mention her without 
saying so far more than she would tolerate or forgive? Let it 
only be understood that those gifts of his wife, which are to those 
who know them incomparable in their charm, never verified their 
power more richly than in Cornwall. 

And, then, there was the abundant call made upon his priest- 
liness, upon his spirituality, upon his beautiful spirit of adoration, 
upon his pastoral love. The impulsive religiousness of the people 
touched him, drew deeply upon his resources. And there were 
the ordinations, with all their fertile intimacies of spirit. And 
there was the intense spiritual passion of his chaplain and suc- 
cessor, to stir and to free him. Everything combined to make 
those five years the sealing years of his character and life. They 
were to him like fairy-years, aglow with wonder. Did he ever 
expand so liberally, or grow so rapidly and vividly, as in the 
interval? The photographs before and after Truro bear the 
marks of the great change. Lambeth proved him to be, in 
some ways, a greater man than, perhaps, the conditions of Truro 
allowed for; but was he ever again so entirely himself at his 
very best? And was it not then that he became all that he 
proved himself to be at Lambeth? The Life is written to show 
us the man, not to record history. And it is in view of the man’s 
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own revelation of himself and of his powers that Truro is no 
interlude, but of supreme importance. 

Just at the close of the time he came to take a Retreat for 
Oxford Tutors in Keble College, and it is impossible for any 
who were there ever to forget the magical effect of his presence 
and of his teaching. We knew ourselves to be in the hands of 
a prince in the spiritual domain. Never had we heard the 
language of St. Paul and of St. James made to feel so like 
a ‘living creature. The salient words and phrases opened out 
unanticipated secrets. Every syllable became pregnant with 
some new inspiration. And then it was that he told us some- 
thing of the story of his own self-mastery, and how he had 
learned the supremacy of love over power in Christ Jesus. 
Never again did I hear him teach, with such sure force and 
fascination, the deep things of God. That Retreat, we always 
believe, had its say in determining the offer of the primacy. For 
we were enkindled ; and when, just at the crisis of decision, we 
heard that, after all, the profound respect felt for Bishop Harold 
Browne was rendering it impossible to pass him over, we wrote 
eager letters to the late Dean of St. Paul’s, praying for this chief 
to be given us, who would place himself in the forefront of all the 
new spiritual movements expressed in Missions and Retreats, and 
would be the living captain of the younger men. The appeals 
reached the Prime Minister’s ear at the moment when the fateful 
determination was being taken, and it may not be vain of us to 
think that they may just have made the difference in the final 
decision. However that may be, I am certain that the buoyant 
radiancy of his spirit was then at its height. And the height had 
been attained at Truro. Afterwards, masterful as he proved 
himself in many directions, one never quite missed the tone of 
fatigue in the voice and of anxiety in the spirit, which told 
of the awful pressure of great affairs. 

The story of the Primacy is told at length in the book, and 
we can see there well enough the special directions in which his 
stress was laid—the pulling together of the forces of the Church; 
the emphasis on the missionary responsibilities of the Church as 
a body; the keen desire to secure reform in abuses of patronage, 
and in slackness of discipline; the insistence, not without wrath, 
on the attention due from the Bishops to their civil duties in the 
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House of Lords; the skilful energy put out towards the Church 
in the East, expressed through the Assyrian Mission, and so 
carefully considered in the matter of the Anglican Bishop ix 
Jerusalem ; the mingled subtlety and strength with which he 
worked out the ecclesiastical connexion between Canterbury and 
the colonial bishoprics. Perhaps the book might have brought 
out more prominently his direct reversal of the policy which had 
hitherto determined the relations between the Metropolitan and 
his Provincials. Archbishop Tait had ruled by diplomatic 
management and by a strong hand. The bishops were excluded, 
as far as possible, from consultation. Matters of policy were 
determined beforehand by the chiefs, and then were submitted for 
assent. The new Archbishop set himself at once to secure 
regular and systematic co-operation between the entire body 
of his Bishops. He drew them together for special days of 
Conference and Prayer; he aimed at concerted action; he had 
a statesman’s eye for large policies, and deep were his complaints 
at the tendency of the Bishops to absorb their energies in 
diocesan business. The famous outbreak against the influence 
of Samuel Wilberforce has, of course, an ironical exaggeration 
in it. He does not really mean that we shall ‘execrate his 
memory. It is stupid not to recognise the intentional excess 
in the phrase ; but he uses the irony of excess in order to express 
the intensity of his feeling against a diocesanism which, out of the 
very heat of its local energy, is liable to become as dangerous 
a vice as the parochialism of an energetic parish priest. 

And then, of course, full and lengthy justice is done to the 
heroic moment of the Lincoln Judgement—‘ the most courageous 
act that has come out of Lambeth since the days of Laud.’ 
Nerve, knowledge, skill, it most certainly showed. «The severest 
strain on his personal courage lay in the decision to undertake 
the Trial. The success of the Judgement has blotted out the 
terrible uncertainties that beset this decision. It was a venture 
almost wholly in the dark; no one could foretell the result. 
Could a distracted Church, heated with passion, endure the 
strain of so critical an experiment? No one could exactly define 
the authority of the court, still less could they determine its 
relation to the secular courts. The Archbishop could only hope 
to be obeyed, if he judged the case freely, without subservience 
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to Privy Council decisions; yet he could only hope to see his 
Judgement legalised if the Privy Council could be found to be in 
accord with it. The pressure against the venture came from 
many whom he was most accustomed to trust. The indignity 
done to Bishop King by such a trial was enough to kindle a fire 
of indignation, and the mean and unreal character of the artificial 
attack justified its dismissal as contemptible. The Archbishop 
hardly seems to have allowed enough for this, nor for the misery 
to those who loved him of seeing a man like Bishop King sub- 
mitted to so cruel a process by such unworthy means. And he 
is unfair to the suspicions entertained by the High Churchmen 
against the court—suspicions which were natural enough to 
those who knew and remembered how easily the judgements 
of secular courts could be palmed off upon them as of spiritual 
authority, because they were transmitted through spiritual organs. 
This is a peril from which we have not yet escaped; and it was 
always a pressing danger in the days of Archbishop Tait. They 
knew that nothing could be more cruelly deceptive than to have 
a Father in God claiming spiritual obedience for a decision in 
which they recognize, in spite of all disguises, the familiar voice 
of the Privy Council. How could they tell, then, of the subtlety 
which would enable the Archbishop to deliver a Judgement of 
his own, in spite of the decisions which had been given, or again, 
of the meekness which would induce the Privy Council to bow 
under an ecclesiastic’s over-ruling? The Archbishop clung to his 
strong point—‘ if he declined jurisdiction, he might be compelled 
by a mandamus from the Queen’s Bench to exercise it; if he 
exercised discretionary power to veto the case, he was assuming 
that he possessed jurisdiction, and this might on appeal be 
denied.’ There is a capital sketch of ugly possibilities drawn up 
by him on p. 329: 


‘It would be an ugly chapter of Church History if it should run 
thus in the heading :—Abp declines to admit his own jurisdiction— 
Privy Council decides that Abp’s jurisdiction is undoubted—Abp in 
exercise of his jurisdiction declines to hear the case—Privy Council 
again applied to, to compel Abp to hear case—Privy Council decides 
that Abp should hear the case—Abp hears accordingly and decides in 
two particulars against plaintiffs—Privy Council applied to, to reverse 
judgement of Abp—Privy Council reverses it. 
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[Postscript by the Archbishop]— 
Of course nothing can stop ¢his—they would apply.’ 


And again, on p. 337 there is an exceedingly clever list of reasons 
given him for dismissing the case : 


‘I am to dismiss the case because the complainants are unworthy of 
consideration. 

I am to dismiss the case in order to use my “ discretion.” 

Iam to dismiss it because otherwise my Suffragans will be embar- 
rassed by many complaints. 

I am to dismiss it to save my reputation as a strong Archbishop. 

— To dismiss it because the complainants went straight to my Court 
instead of going first to persuade the Bp of Lincoln. 

— To dismiss it because I shall be thought to be influenced by 
lawyers. 

— To dismiss it because the lawyers all think I ought to hear it. 

— To dismiss it because it is an indignity to the Bp of Lincoln to 
hear it. 

— To dismiss it because he himself will not plead if accused by 
such persons. 

— To dismiss it because the Bp of Oxford refused to hear the case 
against Mr. Carter and his discretion was upheld. 

— To dismiss it because all the High Church party will rally round 
me if I do.’ 


Probably now every one would agree that he decided rightly ; 
but, nevertheless, it is only in view of his extraordinary skilful- 
ness in the Judgement that followed, that this agreement has 
been reached. It is the Judgement that has justified the tremen- 
dous venture. We are at this moment learning how the reverse 
result can damage the authority which has not the like skill to 
make good its risky claim. 

The famous Judgement revealed to an astonished public the 
superiority of the ecclesiastical expert who knows what he is 
handling, over the lawyer who deals with it from outside. It 
beat the lawyers on their own ground. It was obviously a finer 
and truer estimate of the case than any which they could form ; 
it was based on far more delicate and complete knowledge; it 
brought instincts into play which were vital in determining the 
probabilities, and of which your lawyer, as such, is incapable ; 
it judged matters in their right historical perspective, and lawyers 
have no historical perspective. Yet the Book of Common Prayer 
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is above all things an historical, not a legal document; it is a 
sealed book to any but to those who can estimate the process 
and the pressure through which it took its precarious form. 
Above all it asks to be considered in the light of that vast 
liturgical background to which it appeals, and to understand 
which is a science of itself. The Archbishop was in all this 
wholly beyond the criticism of the excellent gentlemen who 
brought to bear upon the delicate mystery of Christian Worship 
the temper and experiences of a law-court. He walked round 
them; they had to let him alone. 

Still it has to be confessed that this victory was achieved at 
the cost of some questionable subtleties. The Judgement, in 
deference to the lawyers, accepts practically the same rigid view 
of the Act of Uniformity which has of late caused such serious 
trouble, and which is, surely, rendered obsolete, morally and 
historically, by the total abandonment of all the conditions to 
which it was intended to apply, and of the principle which it 
existed to assert. The Act of Uniformity is the antithesis, the 
alternative, of toleration; but we have all adopted toleration. 
It is in order to obviate the rigidity of this Act that the Arch- 
bishop has to press a theory of Ceremonies and Ceremonial use 
which is uncomfortably artificial, allowing the Chalice to be mixed, 
the Altar candles to be lighted, before the Office begins, so that 
thus there is no Ceremony introduced. 

However, it saved the day ; it saved the position ; it broke up 
prosecutions; it gave a valid ground on which men could agree 
and could act; it shattered the reputation of the Privy Council, 
and the strange belief that the Church was not after all the best 
interpreter of what its own worship meant. Its value, its autho- 
rity, to strong churchmen lay in this—that however intricate 
some of the conclusions, nevertheless the continuity of the Litur- 
gical ritual before and after the Reformation was treated as 
absolute. The whole discussion was grounded upon this basis ; 
and this was the real matter at issue. Details were of little 
importance so long as the Eucharistic Action itself retained its 
inherent identity. 

And it was unfortunate that the Archbishop should, in his 
Judgement, have suffered himself to minimise the dispute, and 
to declare that the points in question in no sense touched the 
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validity of the Sacrament. For however true in theory this 
might be, it was not true in fact. In fact, he was deciding, 
to a Church breathless with anxiety, the continuity of its life. 
This was the issue challenged under the minutiae of ritual. 
Did the use and custom of the historical Church have any 
bearing on the Rite, as it stood in the Prayer Book? Was 
there a past behind it? Did the Prayer Book record the 
purification of a Form, the structure of which was already 
determined by paramount and unchangeable conditions, or did 
it offer a new and isolated and complete ceremony, originated 
in the sixteenth century, and to be judged without regard to 
its spiritual pedigree ? 

That was an issue serious enough. It ran down to the very 
vitals of the Church. And the Lincoln Judgement was absolutely 
decisive on this vital issue. 


But, able and impressive as his Primacy proved itself in many 
directions, it is still the man himself who holds our chief interest. 
And all the more because, throughout the Primacy, we are given 
the accompaniment of the diary on which the son has so largely 


and rightly drawn. It is as nearly perfect as a diary can be. 
It abounds with the very best that the man has it in him to 
put out. It is admirably free, spontaneous, fertile, and varied. 
It is charged with good matter and with brilliant phrasing. It 
has singularly few lapses of temper or of judgement, and no 
bitterness, though, now and again, it is angry. Above all, it 
lets us know, without any loss of dignity, his inner heart, in 
its fears and depressions, in its cries and humilities, in its 
cravings and prayers, as before God. It has beauty and pathos 
and passion, with much of the artist’s emotion, and of the 
scholar’s aspiration. It presents a portrait of the soul, such 
as one would desire the worst enemy of prelacy to ponder 
and weigh. I know nothing which I should be so glad to 
lay in the hands of any one who doubted what sort of man, 
and what sort of Christian, an Archbishop could be. 

The personality is the dominant element in the book: and 
to say that, is to suggest the limitations of its value. 

The character that emerges is so curiously individual that 
it fails to be representative. There is nothing typical about it. 
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It speaks for itself, and for hardly anybody else. It is built up 
out of a complication of experiences and interests which gave 
it personal peculiarity. It touched life on many sides, but the 
points of its contact are so individually unique that they do 
not explain themselves to others. Qualities met in him which 
did not account for their bond. He stood for a special and 
strange combination of capacities, generally found apart. This 
adds to the interest of his life, but it also detaches him some- 
what from his kind. He is accidental, as it were. He is not 
the embodiment of what other men mean, or fail, to be. No 
men ranged themselves behind him, finding in him their natural 
exponent. Rather, men were a little puzzled. They could not 
trace the unity, the coherence, that makes a character intelligible. 
They could never tell how far he went with them, or where he 
would stop. He often appeared to fly off at a tangent from 
the main direction. His attitude was incalculable. He was 
apt to look strained and elaborate to the spectator who could 
not understand how he had arrived at this or that position. 
His treatment of life wore an air of eclecticism; it was too 
privately personal; it held together contradictory elements ; 
it did not divulge the principle of its consistency. For, indeed, 
the consistency lay only in the exceptional idiosyncrasies of 
his character. No general principles would interpret it. This 
made him somewhat bewildering as a leader. In order to 
know what significance to give to his public utterances, you had 
to know him as Dr. Lightfoot, or Dr. Westcott, or Dr. Davidson 
knew him. Otherwise he would often seem to be giving familiar 
phrases an artificial meaning. He would use theological expres- 
sions, which were public property, in an esoteric sense. 

This tendency was aggravated by his well-known love of 
Thucydidean complexities of speech. He delighted in packed 
epigrams, in forced allusions, in enigmatic antitheses. These 
were often individually brilliant; but there was no intelligible 
process visible by which they arrived, or hung together. They 
gave an appearance of incoherency. The reader, or the hearer, 
found himself leaping from one to the other as if he were crossing 
a stream on stepping-stones. As soon as he had got his breath 
on one, he had to jump to another, and generally at some strange 
angle. Progress, under these conditions, is intricate and uncon- 
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vincing. You may possibly get across with effort, but you 
cannot recall the stages, and you doubt whether you could do 
it again. This style left always an impression of over-elaboration, 
of a series of detached fragments of suggestive thought oddly 
brought together, rather than of a persuasive process of reasoning 
that had been willingly followed. It is most interesting to see, 
from the book, how instinctive this habit of intricate elaboration 
was, for it is at its height in the expressions of himself which 
are most private and most spontaneous: ¢.g. in the intimate 
notes of affection or chaff written by him to one who was his 
spiritual son, A. J. Mason. Here, where the absolute spontaneity 
is obvious, the allusive intricacy overlays the very humour, until 
it requires a commentary to elucidate it. 

And then, with this curious natural tendency to complication 
and to elaboration, there belonged to his temperament the 
artistic delight in a situation as such, which made him take 
instinctively the dramatic attitude which it evoked. Dr. Verrall’s 
invaluable Reminiscence has caught this phase of the character 
with admirable courage and precision : 


‘As a Headmaster and always, to my eyes, he was, first of all and 
above all, an unsurpassable actor of noble parts; and this he was by 
virtue of two qualities, first, the extraordinary range of his social and 
personal interests, and secondly, his high estimate of spectacular 
function as an index and monitor of such interests, a visible picture of 


society, directly corrective through physical sensation to narrowness, 
lowness, and selfishness’ (i 216). 


After describing the minute and punctilious arrangements for 
the Headmaster’s entry into chapel, Dr. Verrall proceeds: 


‘So stately and beautiful was the thing to which they led, so orna- 
mental to our common life, so full of a social and religious poetry, 
which, without knowing it, we felt . . . 

In judging from what internal disposition this outward -effect pro- 
ceeded, we necessarily quit the limits of that which can be tested or 
proved. For myself I am convinced—and the Archbishop showed 
himself to me in every kind of unguarded intimacy during many years 
—that his grandeur in social function was simply the expression of 
his strangely, and in very truth incredibly, vivid interest in persons 
and their social relations to one another. He acted well the greatness 
of large human connexions, because he intensely felt it’ (i 217). 
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That is perfectly intelligible if you had personal knowledge of 
him, to explain how much was due to the glamourous influence 
of his imaginative appreciation of the situation. But, of course, 
to the outsider, there could be no tangible coherence in these 
successive dramatisations. They were bound to look to him 
unreal, and a bit fantastic. Yet they were due to sheer natural 
instinct in the man himself, though often they did mean that 
he was more mastered by circumstance than he quite knew 
himself, and that he was tempted to let his imagination drape 
up unworthy conditions, until they assumed an unreal validity 
in his own eyes. 

Perhaps this appears most in his intense conservatism. It 
is wonderful how fertilely his dramatic power could work, in 
endowing with worth almost any public institution. True, he 
is acutely conscious of the spiritual callousness of the House 
of Lords, and of the hollowness of its support of the Church. 
He uses very strong language about this. The temper of the 
House is abhorrent to him, it paralyses his nerves. Yet nothing 
shakes his belief in it. To touch it, is to threaten the Church. 
All ancient institutions have one foe, whom they must unite 
to oppose, if they would hope to survive. Nothing can be 
funnier than his indignation at the effort to get rid of Addington, 
and to break up the territorial authority of the bishops. He sees 
in people like Lord Midleton and Mr. John Talbot, who favour 
some such policy, nothing but dangerous Girondists, recklessly 
flinging themselves into the van of the Revolution, which will 
then devour its own children. Do they not see that, by play- 
ing fast and loose with Episcopal properties, they are only 
teaching others how to deal with the estates which they now 
call theirs? Since then Addington has been sold, yet Peper- 
harrow is still intact, nor has Lord Midleton’s head rolled into 
the basket of the guillotine on Tower Hill. 

This idealising faculty found characteristic expression in verse, 
with which he took infinite and delighted pains. Generally the 
outcome is overloaded, though there is great richness of mystic 
symbolism, ‘after the Elizabethan manner. He loved the quip 
and phantasy of George Herbert: and so has buried his art. 
But there is a beautiful sample of verse written in a game, on 
the motto ‘Whoever said so?’ And one poem is simple enough 
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to go straight to the heart, with its exquisite tenderness, ‘On the 
Martin’ (i. 646). 

There are some touches, chiefly in the diary, of delightful 
humour—such as the comment on the pressure put on him to 
attend this or that function by hinting that, if not, Cardinal 
Manning will be invited: it is like calling ‘Pussy, Pussy!’ 
in order to make a dog eat its dinner. Or again, that other 
famous criticism on your Roman friends,—that they talk so 
pleasantly and humanly until they suddenly drop a remark so 
strangely remote that you feel inclined to stop and say, ‘ Are 
you ill?’ 

He was vehemently anti-Roman: and this antipathy, perhaps, 
grew under the influence of Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln. It 
made it hopeless for him to respond to the efforts of Lord Halifax 
over the matter of our Orders, even if he had not been upset by 
the method in which he was approached. He had an acute 
perception of the possibility of being decoyed into a false 
position, and he felt how the resistance of Cardinal Vaughan 
would prevail in the long run over the simplicity of the Pope, 
who was only able to show himself benignly favourable through 
his astounding ignorance of the English situation. It is doleful 
to read of an opportunity missed, and one’s heart bleeds for the 
disappointment of Lord Halifax, whose nobleness of nature and 
fervency of belief had put out all their force into a splendid 
venture for unity; but it is difficult now to say whether greater 
forwardness on the part of the Archbishop could have baffled 
the sinister influences that finally swept over the hopes raised 
by Portal and Duchesne. 

There is one most remarkable blank in his interests. Living 
as he did through a period crowded with storms of revolutionary 
thought, he never appears to be even touched by them. There 
is no mental conflict whatever. There is no sign of his having 
ever been inside the philosophical atmosphere, or of his having 
experienced at all the problems of dialectical doubt. He never 
shows himself at home with them. He never has anything to 
say about them. All the currents of the intellectual movement 
were brought nigh to him through Henry Sidgwick, his brother- 
in-law and intimate friend. But nothing happens. He is 
unpenetrated, untouched. His fine scholarship delights in the 
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products of modern criticism, but metaphysical language hardly 
exists for him. His Faith never quivers. It is amazing that 
any one of his great capacity and keenness should have passed 
through the furnace of the mid-century without even the smell 
of the fire being upon him. 

Naturally, the reminiscence of him given in the book by the 
late Professor Sidgwick, whose death is a national loss, is full of 
moral insight, excellently conveyed. 

The conditions under which the Life has been produced have 
made it impossible to tell the extraordinary happiness of his 
home—the inimitable charm of a wife who unites the keen 
Sidgwick brain with inexhaustible warmth of heart; the poet 
son; the intellectual vigour of the whole family. 

But one thing there is which the Life has lifted high—the 
intense spirit of worship which was the core of his entire 
manhood. From first to last, this never flags or fails. Prayer 
is the inspiration of boyhood, of youth, as of old age. And 
not only prayer, but out of his heart there break those special 
cries of humiliation which are known only to those who move 
close to the ranks of Saints. That utter abasement of soul, 
which is the secret of the true spiritual life from which the 
world is helplessly excluded, was his familiar experience. There 
is no mistaking its genuine language. It is poured out in the 
hidden silences recorded in the diary—language as of a soul 
prostrate in the dust at the misery of its own insufficiency. 
Whenever he is alone, unsolaced by the need of action, the 
melancholy of a profound self-distrust possesses him. Here 
is none of the complacency of success, the smooth satisfaction 
of the ecclesiastical dignitary. It is not too often that we catch 
on the lips of an Anglican prelate the ascetic speech of the 
Saints of God, so startling in its intensity, so alarming by its 
sincerity. On October 10, 1884, he writes in his diary: 


‘How can one help perplexing oneself in such a place as this? 
I find in myself no fitness for it. I could not resist, I had no right to 
resist. If calls exist, called I was; against my will. An unfit man, not 
unfit in his humility subjective, but clearly seeing himself by God's help 
as he is—yet called. Follows from that, that there is something unknown 
in God’s counsels for the Church and for His poor servant, whom He will 
not let fall to the ground for simply nothing, for His own love to the 
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least—something He means to have done by one unfit for the great 
place. Well then, he will be fit for the thing He wants to have done. 
Then make him fit—and let, O God, whatever it be, be good for Thy 
Church. It is in Thy Hand’ (ii 33). 


On April 24, 1885, again: 

‘“Non est creatura tam parva et vilis quae Dei bonitatem non 
repraesentet.” 

Yesterday I saw a girl of 12 or 13 turn out of a door and walk on 
before me—dirty, torn—her face was as if it had been pressed flat, 
and recovered itself a little. Her knee was weak so that she seemed 
to throw out her left foot as far as it would go, and pull it in again 
by way of walking—lilting out with half her body each step, to gain 
the requisite ponderance. She has to live a life out under these 
limitations—and there was not in her look any apparent effect of an 
ideal, or of a reliance, yet there is in her remaining organization, and 
I doubt not in her spirit, quite enough to show, quite enough to 
take in and give out the “Goodness of God.” It wants redemption 
—deliverance and clearance. And I doubt not that there is abundant 
parvitas et vilitas in me, who am unfettered bodily, and have, or think 
I have, an ideal, to make a still less fettered being wonder how in 
the world my limitations can possibly be got over. It can be only by 
Avots and Avrpwors ; O to see and to be free’ (ii 54). 


On July 21, 1895, he writes: 


‘My last evening at Lambeth, at least this year. Six months gone 
indeed like a shadow, and rather a dark one; gone yet abiding. A life 
with so much to do that none can be done we// and so complicated 
with traditions of what is essential that much is not worth doing—and . 
character and 6 éc@ dvépwmos, what becomes of Aim? and what is to 
become of him; Miserere is the only word which can be written over 
this half year (and nearly a// others)—Yes, Omnium annorum meorum, 
Domine, omnium dierum, miserere, miserere’ (ii 649). 


The voice of the soul, as it first spoke through the Psalms, 
is speaking again from the throne of Augustine. He was 
curiously sensitive to the splendour of a great historical position, 
but no glamour of the world has hushed the true spiritual cry. 
The masterful vehemence of temper may be not wholly con- 
quered, but the deeper experience is steadily making way, 
and sweetening and enriching the life that fell asleep so swiftly, 
in the House of God, on October 12, 1896. 
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In his own words, twenty years before, he sums up the change 
which had already then begun its work : 


‘The masterful feeling is quite gone, and one quite forgets how one 
used to think it was the work of one’s own hands, and feels that for all 
that may have been good one was only the merest instrument moved 
by a power—which in the greatest things which really were within, one 
often rejected. All the unhappy feeling about the reminiscences is 
only due to want of Love. Oh, how little one knew the value of that. 
How little all those years one thought about Grace and graces. 
Strength and Finish seem to have been one’s compassless aims. . . . 
But I can try that the coming years, if they are given, shall have the 
work of Love and Grace in them’ (ii 736). 


HENRY ScoTT HOLLAND. 


THE IDEA OF PERSONALITY AS APPLIED 
TO GOD. 


THE present paper is less an attempt to show how the Idea of 
Personality may be applied to God, than a confession of the 
difficulties which appear to me to beset such an application of it?. 

I must begin by trying to explain, as well as I can, in what 
sense I take the expressions ‘ Personality’ and ‘God.’ It is vain 
to expect that that sense will in either case seem to be the best 
sense, or even an admissible sense, to all readers. I must only 
ask leave, in order to secure a starting-point and a more or less 
definite subject for discussion, to take these words in the following 
way. 

By ‘Personality,’ then, I understand a consciousness such as 
we all have ourselves, which distinguishes within its content a 
self and a not-self ; this not-self being, however, we must observe, 
by no means outside (as some speak) of one’s mind or conscious- 
ness, but a necessary element in its content, distinguished from 
a correlative element which we call the se/f. Personality is, 
indeed, on the one hand, a consciousness of separateness from all 
else, of particularity, but, on the other hand, in virtue of the 
same act, of universality, of concern in an infinite background, so 
to speak, against which one’s own separate self stands out as but 
one of an endless procession of forms which pass, as it were, 
across it. The consciousness of self is only possible through the 
consciousness of that from which the self is distinguished: take 
away the consciousness of the not-self and that of the self must 
go too. Our consciousness is a consciousness of the unity of self 
and not-self; so that when we sink into ourselves, as we say, 


‘ [This paper was originally read, on Dec. 2, 1899, at one of a series of meetings 
at the house of the Margaret Professor at Christ Church; and as the purpose of the 
papers was mainly that of initiating a discussion, it seemed that a statement of 
difficulties might be no less useful than a constructive argument. ] 
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when the ‘abysmal depths of personality,’ of which the poet 
speaks’, open before us, the very significance, the very awfulness 
of those depths just consists in this, that the consciousness of what 
I have for the moment called the infinite background, of what 
philosophers call the Absolute, is bound up with the conscious- 
ness of the self, which knows itself and what is not itself as two, 
just because both alike are embraced within the unity of its 
experience, both alike stand out, as it were, against this back- 
ground, the apprehension whereof is the very essence of that 
rationality, personality, call it what we will, in which it has been 
customary to find the distinctive mark, the differentia, of our 
human nature; which is at any rate something we know ourselves 
to have, but have no sure ground for supposing other animals to 
have as well. 

And by ‘God’ I mean—to start with—just that ultimate 
reality, that background, in the presence of which we find our- 
selves and whatever we take knowledge of that is not ourselves ; 
the apprehension of which is the very heart of our personality, 
our self-consciousness : which in one sense we find present in us, 
but of which it would be truer to say that we find ourselves 
present in it. No doubt, were our apprehension of this wherein 
‘we live and move and have our being*’ no more than what 
I have described, were it, for example, unaccompanied by the 
emotions of awe and reverence, we should scarcely call its object 
‘God’: but this seems to be the germ of the conception, which 
we have subsequently to develop and elaborate. 

After these explanations I may put my question, ‘In what 
sense can the notion of Personality be applied to God?’ and we 
shall find—as we come to consider the vast difficulties which 
beset the application—that this question will beget another, 
. ‘Why should one wish to apply this notion to God ?’ 

Now to apply the notion of Personality to God will, at first 
sight, if we have analysed that notion aright, seem to involve 
a contradiction. For if personality, as we know it, involves the 
consciousness of the particular self as contrasted with the not- 
self against the ‘background’ which we call God, does not the 
supposition that this ‘ background’ is itself such another con- 
sciousness imply that there is another background behind this, 


1 Tennyson, Palace of Art. 2 Acts xvii 28. 
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against which God would be conscious of himself as contrasted 
with what is not himself? and so on, ad infinitum. This would 
be self-contradictory ; for in thus conceiving of God we should 
not be conceiving of him as God, i.e. as the ultimate reality at 
the back of everything: and the same would be the case with 
each ‘ background’ in turn; in aceepting the predicate of person- 
ality it would cease to be what we mean by God. 

The first attempt to avoid this conclusion—that Personality 
cannot be without contradiction attributed to God—which occurs 
to me, is this. We have seen that the very content of my con- 
sciousness of ultimate reality is, not that z¢ is present in me, as an 
element of my separate self, but that I, in the act of self-conscious- 
ness, find myself, as a separate self, present within z¢: thus, we 
may argue, it would be a fallacy to speak of zt as though it were 
merely the abstraction of the universal element in my conscious- 
ness, which, as soon as it was completed by the addition of the 
other or particular element, would call afresh for the same analysis 
over again, and so on for ever. Rather would it be true to say 
that I, as a separate self, fall within 7z¢, not z¢ within me, as a 
separate self. And so, if Personality be the name of a complete 
consciousness, it must at least be personal, nay, more personal 
than I, in so far as my consciousness is incomplete, distinguishing 
itself from its object and from the unity within which both subject 
and object, as mutually correlative, fall. 

Then comes in the doubt, so familiar in this sort of inquiry, 
Are we not contending about a zame? In the act of self-con- 
sciousness, one is aware of self as distinguished from what is not- 
self, and, in that distinction, of a unity within which both self and 
not-self fall. The mystery of this consciousness is that it moves 
between the apprehension of the universal and the apprehension 
of the particular. We are sometimes thrilled with the sense of 
uniqueness and of loneliness, just because we take knowledge 
of what is not ourselves, of the vast ‘immensities’ and ‘ eternities’ 
(as Carlyle says) in the midst of which we stand: we identify 
ourselves with, take ourselves to be, what yet is for us only an 
element in, a side of, our whole consciousness. Now when one 
is thinking of oneself as just that in one which distinguishes itself 
from everything else as its object, then Personality means what 
is unique, peculiar, solitary ; it seems to be just what is contrasted 
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with the universal and all-embracing ; it cannot therefore, one is 
inclined to say, be ascribed to God without dwarfing God below 
the stature of deity. When on the other hand one is thinking 
how, in spite of one’s separate insignificance, nothing is indifferent 
to one, everything is or may be object of one’s sensation or of one’s 
emotion or of one’s thought, then one feels that one cannot realize 
oneself, cannot be fully what one has it in one to be, until one 
has utterly broken down the limits which seem always, when all 
is done, to divide one from one’s object; Personality then, as the 
name of this universality, this boundless concern, this going out 
of mere self to penetrate into the not-self, becomes something 
which is, as Lotze says, ‘only with the Infinite'’; which is 
realized incompletely in you or in me, who, discontented with 
being only ourselves, beat against our ‘ mortal bars*, but can 
only be completely realized in what embraces us and the object 
after which in sensation and emotion and thought we stretch, and 
with which we would fain unite ourselves. If Personality is thus 
ambiguous, it may be said, it is not the same ‘ personality’ which 
we deny to God in our first argument, and ascribe to him in our 
second ; for being the name of our universal-particular conscious- 
ness we sometimes emphasize under it the particular, at other 
times the universal, side of this two-sided consciousness. 

Yet perhaps, on looking more deeply into the matter, we shall 
find that here, as so often elsewhere, it is not merely a question 
of names after all; that the ambiguity in words is caused by a 
real puzzle about the thing. It is not by a mere verbal ambiguity 
that we now call the whole process of self-consciousness, self and 
not-self, and that in which both are one, mine, and now restrict 
the me to the separate self which is contrasted with the not-self 
and is only one side or factor or moment of the whole process: 
this is rather the very essence of the process, that the self goes 
out from itself into the not-self and returns into itself again; that 
is, contrasts itself with a not-self, and then recognizes that this 
contrast falls within the content of its experience ; that, as opposed 
to the not-self, itself is only a fragment, a side of a relation, crying 
out for its complement, its correlative; and so only finding its 
full self in the unity of self and not-self which this relation 
implies. 

1 Microcosmus, ix 4, § 5. ? Tennyson, Sir Galahad. 
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Now I have no intention of discussing here what appears to 
me the extraordinarily difficult question how any one of us comes 
by the knowledge of other persons—finite persons—beside him- 
self. But, having somehow come by this knowledge, we—every 
one of us—take other persons to be possessed of a personality 
such as we are aware of, each in himself; a personality, that is, 
having both a universal and a particular side. How such finite 
personalities can coexist, what we precisely mean by such 
coexistence (when we are not taking a picture of bodies side by 
side in space for an understanding of the coexistence of persons), 
is hard to say; but I leave this, as belonging to another inquiry. 
But, when we think of God, then the presence of the particular 
element would seem to negate his Godhead ; yet to abandon it 
seems to make him a mere abstraction; at any rate it denies him 
personality, to which this particular element must be as necessary 
a moment as the universal. 

It is perhaps natural] at this point to say something of one way 
of conceiving the matter which is commended to us by very high 
authority, I mean the way of calling God a trinity of persons in 
unity of substance. Here God is thought of not as a mere 
universal, but as a complete self-consciousness, the perfect arche- 
type of what we know in ourselves. He is self, not-self, and the 
unity in which self and not-self are one; but the distinction and 
the unity of self and not-self are alike regarded as raised, so to 
speak, toa higher power in God. When any one of us distinguishes 
himself from a not-self, that not-self is looked upon either as 
internal to, or as external to, the self with which it is contrasted : 
in the former case (that of introspection, self-examination and so 
forth) we seem to have a sort of make-believe, a ‘talking to one- 
self,” which we should not like overheard, lest it should raise 
suspicions as to our sanity: in the latter case there is a bar 
between the self and the other which all the love and insight in 
the world cannot do away ; to the end of the chapter the doom 
of loneliness is upon each of us ; we must at any rate-die alone. 
In God, the theologians tell us, this is all otherwise, the not-self 
with which he contrasts himself is wholly internal to his essence, 
yet in this inner converse, self and not-self alike have the satis- 
factory completeness of two persons; on the other hand these 
two persons are each in the other, in a mutual inwardness of 
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which the utmost human love and insight can only afford a faint 
image ; while the unity within which the relation of the two falls 
is not, as in us, something which we find haunting us, as a dark 
mystery or secret at the back of our life, but something which 
‘proceeds from both,’ their own utterance, and itself worthy to 
be called not by some abstract name, background, unity, infinite, 
absolute, or the like, but person and spirit. 

This profound doctrine so admirably sets forth the best 
notion that we can frame of Being at its highest, where unity 
and diversity are alike at their fullest, that it is no wonder 
that the thought of a God so conceived has called forth the 
passionate admiration of some of the deepest and richest of 
human minds. 

But while I readily admit the superiority of this to any other 
proposed representation of the divine nature, I am bound to add 
that even this appears to me rather to state a problem than to 
solve it: and the consideration of this point will lead on to our 
second question, ‘Why do we wish to attribute Personality to 
God ?’ 

For an account of the unity within which falls the distinction 
of self and not-self drawn by each of us for himself, is no account 
of it, if it does not embrace us within it. But in our account 
of the Supreme Being we seem to have lost ourselves. Jam not 
this Self who has a perfectly adequate complement in a not-self 
between himself and whom is no ‘difference or inequality! The 
unity within which my relation to what is not me falls, certainly 
seems in no wise describable in the terms used by theology of 
the Holy Ghost. No doubt when the not-self is considered 
as the brother-man, or still more when considered as the fellow 
citizen, or again as the beloved friend, the union of myself and 
him is closer, and he, on the other hand, is more real and sub- 
stantial to me; and the bond between us is more worthy of the 
name of a holy spirit of love, itself truly real and substantial. 
Yet not only is our utmost in this direction only an imperfect 
adumbration of our ideal, but the not-self to us is never constituted 
only by other persons; it includes a vast material world 
besides, which, if in part we can turn it to our uses and make 
it ours, yet in part takes its revenge upon us, crushing us by 

1 Proper Preface for Trinity Sunday. 
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storm and earthquake and disease. The unity of the common- 
wealth, again, or of the church, in which we live at one with our 
fellows, is not the all-inclusive unity ; it too is encompassed by 
much which seems now to break in upon it, and distract it, 
now to mock it by the contrast of ageless irresistible laws of 
rhythmic change with the shortlived weakness of our social com- 
binations. Where is there room for our individual selves, where 
for their impersonal environment, in the process of the divine 
Trinity? Yet, if they are not within it, this Trinity is no longer 
what it purported to be, the true God, the ultimate reality, but is 
set over against us as other than us, embraced together with us, 
therefore, within some further unity: and the old ‘infinite regress’ 
of our first puzzle threatens us once more. On the other hand, 
if they ave within it, we seem to have lost what we chiefly 
desired to find in God: but that cannot be understood without 
embarking upon our second question. 

For why, we must now ask, should we wish to ascribe per- 
sonality to God? No doubt the strictly philosophical attempt 
to understand the full implications of experience may, in its 
course, suggest such an ascription. But, as we have seen, it also 
suggests great difficulties besetting it. Why then is not the sug- 
gestion set aside, as being incapable of being carried out? Why 
do we not take some such line as the following? The unity, we 
might say, implied in experience must certainly be in some sense 
a spiritual, z.¢. not a material unity; but it cannot without a 
fallacy be construed as consisting in a consciousness of that 
separateness, that subjectivity, which characterizes what I contrast 
as myself with a not-self, and by means of this contrast come to 
the apprehension of an implied unity within which it falls. This 
way, we may say, we shall only expose ourselves to the objection 
from ‘infinite regress’—an objection which is the same in principle 
as that which under the name of the tpiros dv@pwz7os was brought 
against Plato by Aristotle. We shall turn the unity into another 
self and want another unity to embrace ourselves and it ; and so 
on for ever. Why not acquiesce in admitting that the unity is 
spiritual indeed, and if by ‘personal’ we mean ‘spiritual,’ then, 
if we please, ‘personal’; but not personal in the sense of being 
a person like you or me who knows himself not to de—to have, 
and may be to be part of, but not to de—his own experience ? 
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Is not to go further than this a mere clinging to the ‘ beggarly 
elements’ of mythology ? 

I pass over anything which might be repeated here as to the 
importance of remembering that of the two poles of our experience, 
subject and object, it is the former, not the latter, which we call 
ourselves ; and as to what might be implied in this. I will take 
the statement given above as sufficient, and will go on at once to 
point out that it is not left to the philosophers to let the question 
rest so, even if they would. The plain man does not acknowledge 
that this question of the ‘personality of God’ is only a nice meta- 
physical problem which the philosopher may keep by him 
unsolved to work at as he may; he claims that it is a question 
which must be answered plainly in the interests of what is prac- 
tical, moral, religious. Now one should be cautious in admitting 
this sort of claim on the part of the plain man to put questions 
whose terms he has not criticized, and ask for Yes or No. One 
may even demur to the reasons he gives for his insistence, and 
point out that life, morality, nay religion itself, have existed 
and do exist both with and without what is called a belief in the 
‘personality of God.’ 

But all the while the plain man has an ally within. This is the 
feeling of reverence. Let me quote the words of Kant: 


‘ Suppose the case of a man at the moment when his mind is disposed 
to a moral sensation. If surrounded by a beautiful nature he is in a 
state of restful, serene enjoyment of his being, he feels a want, namely 
to be grateful for this to some being or other. Or if another time he 
finds himself in the same state of mind when pressed by duties that he 
can and will only competently perform by a voluntary sacrifice, he again 
feels in himself a want, namely to have thus executed a command and 
obeyed a Supreme Lord. Or, again ; if he has in some heedless way 
transgressed his duty, but without becoming answerable to men, his 
severe self-reproach will speak to him with the voice of a judge to whom 
he has to give account. In a word, he needs a moral Intelligence, in 
order to have a Being for the purpose of his existence, which may be, 
conformably to this purpose, the cause of himself and of the world. It 
is vain to assign motives behind these feelings, for they are immediately 
connected with the purest moral sentiment, because gratitude, obedience, 
and humiliation (submission, that is, to deserved chastisement) are 
mental dispositions that make for duty, and the mind which is inclined 
towards a widening of its moral sentiment here only voluntarily conceives 
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an object that is not in the world in order, where possible, to evince 
its duty before such an One. It is therefore at least possible, and 
grounded too in our moral disposition, to represent a pure moral need 
of the existence of a Being, by which our morality gains strength, or even 
(at least according to our representation) more scope, namely a new 
object for its exercise’.’ 

The teaching of Kant concerning the moral proof of God’s 
existence is often couched by him in difficult and technical 
language; but I do not think I shall be misrepresenting the 
fundamental thought contained in it, if I venture to state 
it very briefly in the following more simple terms. We find 
ourselves, so he holds, in the presence of a Law, commanding us 
with an imperative urgency whose unconditional authority cannot 
be mistaken, to seek for ourselves and, so far as we can, for all 
others who stand like ourselves under this Law, that one general 
good which can satisfy our whole nature; that is, the deserved 
happiness of all ; that all should be good, and, being good, happy; 
happy, on the condition of goodness. Happiness, apart from 
that condition, we cannot, as moral beings, approve; on the other 
hand, the absence of happiness would frustrate the deepest 
natural longing of every man. Of this twofold good, only part 
lies within our own power; that part is our own goodness, our 
own obedience to the moral law; but that happiness should be 
connected with this will plainly depend not upon us, but upon 
the course of the world, over which for the most part we have no 
control. To render obedience to the moral law for the sake of 
happiness to follow, would be to render it no obedience at all; 
for the only obedience it requires is one wholly disinterested. 
But that happiness should not be connected with virtue, that the 
course of the world should be ultimately (as it indisputably seems 
on many, perhaps on most, occasions to be) wholly indifferent 
to our good will and disposition, that is a possibility which would 
seem to make of the moral law itself a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness of an alien world ; if we really believed this, we could hardly 
fail to find our moral life smitten with paralysis, a hopeless 
' division introduced into our existence; for with the sense of 
obligation as imperative as ever, yet mocked by reality as 
a chimera, we should almost inevitably fall into a doubt fatal 


1 Kritik der Urtheilskraft, U1. Th. § 86 (tr. J. H. Bernard), 
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alike to practice and to the progress of the understanding. And 
hence, out of the very heart of our moral consciousness, rises as of 
necessity the idea of an ultimate accord between morality and 
the course of the world, of a moral government, of a God. Now 
this idea can hardly be presented except in the guise of a person, 
at once the giver of the law and the author and controller of 
nature. For only in persons do we know anything of such 
use of means to rational ends as this idea involves. And thus 
a practical need or postulate seems to warrant us in the belief 
in a personal God ; although we may be unable, as Kant held 
we were, to justify ourselves in treating this belief as a piece of 
theoretical knowledge about fact, to be ranged with the truths 
obtained by the scientific process of induction and inference and 
verification. 

If however this conception is to be worked out even as a moral 
postulate, we shall find ourselves no less than before beset with 
difficulties. I do not propose to discuss here—for it would carry 
us too far, and is not precisely the question before us—the 
Kantian attitude of refusal to allow to a moral postulate the 
rank of theoretical truth, or the possibility of permanently 
maintaining that attitude. I take his teaching into considera- 
tion only as the classical exhibition of the argument to belief 
in a personal God from the implications of the moral conscious- 
ness. And I pass on to difficulties which arise as soon as we turn 
to consider this belief, not from the point of view at which it is 
regarded as an ontological truth, but from that at which it is sought 
to present it as rounding off, as it were, our practical life with a 
ruling idea, capable of imparting to it harmony and consistency. 

I once took part in a discussion on Pantheism at a certain 
philosophical society, in which two distinguished teachers of 
philosophy differed as to the requisites for an object of worship. 
Both were idealists: both held that the Absolute or ultimate 
reality (within the unity of which we as well as everything else 
must be embraced) must be conceived of as spiritual, not as 
material ; but one thought that it was not, the other that it was, 
worshipful, and the only worshipful. One said,‘ I cannot worship 
something of which I am part’; the other, ‘I cannot worship any- 
thing of which I am ota part.’ This antithesis will be illustrated 
by the discussion on which I am now entering. For if we seek 
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in the idea of God a thought which is to yield us or at least to 
promise us the ultimate satisfaction of the intellectual and moral 
hunger of our souls, in whose light we are to see at least the 
dawning of a light in whose full noonday is to be no darkness 
at all, then our notion of him can scarcely be merely that of 
a ‘moral Author and Governor’ of nature, such as Kant’s words 
suggest. Kant’s wholesome fear of Schwarmerei, of the fanatical 
fancies of the pietism in which he had been brought up, led him 
carefully to abstain from language which might seem to justify 
them in any degree ; and yet by his insistence that God is not 
scientifically proved to exist, but postulated by the moral con- 
sciousness, he excludes such empirical and therefore, from our 
point of view, casual intercourse with God as each one of us 
may have with his fellow man, and confines our knowledge of his 
presence to the implication of the voice within, which is bound 
up with our inmost essence as rational beings—so really contra- 
dicting the deistical ring of his language, and revealing that the 
relation of God to man is not and cannot be the relation of one 
man to another, but something far more intimate and so to say 
inter-penetrating. 

But this at once introduces a difficulty into the representa- 
tion of him as ‘personal.’ For a certain quality which we 
may call, by a metaphor, impenetrability, in regard to other 
finite or human persons, is an inseparable element in our notion 
or consciousness of our individual selves. The closest inti- 
macy, the most passionate love, still leaves the friends or 
lovers aliens from the innermost citadel of one another’s souls ; 
they may feel with, they cannot feel, one another’s sensations, 
emotions, intuitions. Each ‘hermit spirit!’ is aware of a gulf 
which is not crossed between him and all his kind, even in the 
recognition that the same doom of loneliness is on each of his 
fellows as well as on himself. Now those whose temperament 
does not lead them to vex themselves with this doom of loneli- 
ness as regards other men may perhaps see no more difficulty 
in supposing a like relation of mutual exclusiveness between each 
of themselves and God: but others will always feel that their 


1 ¢Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe 
Our hermit spirits dwell and range apart.’ 
Keble, Christian Year, 24th Sunday after Trinity. 
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very ground for faith in God is their need of a contradiction 
of this exclusiveness; and that the unity with our fellows in 
God which, apprehended by faith, consoles us for the separations 
of earthly existence, must imply a unity of each with God which 
is closer than that of each with each. But then, is not this 
peculiarity in the relation of the finite person to God destruc- 
tive of the personality of one or the other? This relation is not, 
it may be said, that of two persons, for the characteristic element 
of mutual exclusiveness is absent: and either God must be 
regarded as an ideal self, the end which we propose to ourselves 
and which thus becomes the principle of our actions, but which 
has personality only in the persons who propose it to themselves 
and progressively realize it; or again, with Von Hartmann, as 
an unconscious ground of spiritual life, out of which consciousness 
—yours or mine—emerges as a transient manifestation, to sink 
back again into that whence it arose. On the other hand, the 
personality of God must somehow embrace ours, and that seems 
unintelligible, because we can form no clear conception of a self 
or centre of spiritual life, composed of other selves or centres: 
nor do possible analogies from the ‘ multiplex personality ’’ known 
to mental pathology, or from zoophytes, help us at all here; the 
one illustrates the obscure by the obscure, the other illustrates 
something which would be if anywhere on the summits of experi- 
ence by something so infinitely far below it that it could only 
be used in explanation by an unwarrantable indulgence in 
metaphor. A more suitable analogy may however be drawn 
from the relation of the individual man to the social organism 
(and, indeed, as students of Hegel’s philosophy of religion know, 
we are here not merely in the region of analogies) ; but after all 
the personality which may be attributed to the social organism 
seems to fall short of that which the religious consciousness 
desires to attribute to God. For though one may have love 
and devotion, may live and die, for one’s country, though it may 
be more to the patriot than wife or friend, yet there is something 
lacking to this object of love which is not lacking in wife or 
friend, though these be less august and less abiding. In the 
sense of this perhaps lies the attraction to many of a personal 
head of the State as an object of loyalty. And in our thought 
of God we seek to think of a perfect object of devotion more 
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lofty, more enduring, than any social organism, yet with at least. 
that fullness of personality which characterizes the individual 
friend. 

I have rather indicated than elaborated difficulties of this sort. 
I will now do the same with the attempt to work out the con- 
ception of divine personality in relation to human, made by some 
(with whom I admit I find myself in imperfect sympathy) who 
resolutely eschew what they consider the snares of mysticism 
and monism, and hold fast above all to the uniqueness, and 
what I have called in a figure the impenetrability, of personality, 
whether human or divine. 

The stronghold of the thinkers I have in view is undoubtedly 
morality. Morality, so they contend, is inexplicable or illusory 
on any theory which does not make the individual moral agent, 
not indeed absolutely in the sense of completely, but absolutely 
as opposed to merely relatively or provisionally, independent of 
every other, human or divine: at the same time they avail them- 
selves of an imperfectly Kantian argument for the existence of 
God as a guarantee that the moral consciousness of man is not 
a solitary alien in the universe of reality, but can reckon, so to 
say, upon powerful, though not omnipotent, support. They 
point to the difficulty—they would say the impossibility—of 
seeing any reality in a moral struggle where, whatever the issue 
may be, it is the eternal decree of a transcendent, or the manifes- 
tation, whether necessary or free makes no difference here, of an 
immanent, God. They illustrate their contention by reference 
to the undoubted tendency of pantheism to lose sight of moral 
distinctions ; to the occasional aberrations of some mystics in the 
same direction; and to the ineffectiveness of the quietism to 
which all mystics are prone. In the teeth of any protesters 
who with the disappearance of the one God at the back of 
everything find all experience reduced to a distracting and 
hopeless chaos, they fling the problem of evil as one, the 
attempt to deal with which may be trusted to keep a con- 
scientious monism quiet for the future. 

I confess that to me this pluralism, notwithstanding the vigour 
and ability with which it is sometimes presented, is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the pessimism to which it sometimes offers 
itself as the sole alternative: nay, the undisguised pessimism 
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of Schopenhauer or Von Hartmann involves in its monistic 
character a tribute to that deep-seated longing of the heart 
after unity in which science, philosophy, and religion all take 
their rise, which make it in some respects more attractive than 
this professedly less desperate alternative. One of the most 
distinguished advocates of this type of view—a thinker, the 
charm of whose writings with their intense earnestness, perfect 
candour, and unfailing vivacity make many of us who only know 
him through his books feel towards him as towards a friend, 
I mean Prof. William James of Harvard—has said, ‘A friend 
once told me that the thought of my universe made him sick, 
like the sight of the horrible motion of a mass of maggots in 
their carrion bed".’ It is a disgusting image, but I feel myself to 
some extent in sympathy, so far as his meaning goes, with 
Professor James’s friend. And what are we to say of the only 
possible God compatible with this sort of view—who would 
stand as we do, his being a mystery to himself, face to face 
with an inscrutable reality*, but whose mind, immeasurably 
vaster than ours, and undiverted by lesser interests, would be 
unable to amuse itself with the vain consolations of monism? 
The words of Von Hartmann would seem to me pertinent to 
such a God, ‘A self-conscious God must, in despair at the 
insolubility of his eternal existence go mad, or, if it were 
possible, turn suicide *,’ 

But then, it may be retorted, the personality of man, and of 
God, too, is sacrificed on any other theory. My personal 
responsibility, personal initiative, are illusions if my actions 
are regarded as not in truth what they seem to be, spontaneous 
and free; if when I strive for some cause against others, my 
apparent independence of my opponents and theirs of me is 
only due to an abstraction which isolates from one another 
equally necessary and complementary factors of a process or 
a unity which embraces both alike. And the personality of 
God fares no better than that of man. Instead of a definite 
personal character there must be ascribed to him a nature to 

' The Will to Believe, &c., p. 177. 
2 Cf. Mrs. Browning, A Drama of Exile— 
‘Eternity stands always fronting God, 


A stern colossal image, with blind eyes.’ 
* Philosophy of the Unconscious, tr. Coupland, iii p. 197. 
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which the mutually exclusive predicates of morality, good and 
bad, right and wrong, cannot be applied; since these distinctions 
are treated (with Mr. Bradley) as ‘appearances’ only which are 
transcended in the Absolute Reality. 

Now I am far from wishing to minimize these difficulties, even 
though they seem to me to be outweighed by those which 
embarrass the position in defence of which they are brought 
forward. The problem of evil weighs upon us all: I should 
not hesitate to admit that it is in a sense insoluble: nor do 
I consider the words of Lotze too strong, though I am not sure 
I should not have preferred a different expression for his thought, 
when he says, ‘We cannot even imagine the direction in which 
the unknown conciliation of the difference [between the supremacy 
of good and the existence of evil] is to be sought'.’ At first, 
indeed, the existence of evil seems to be utterly inconsistent 
with the existence of a personal God: for the ‘good God’ of 
our childish imaginings, the benevolent ruler of all things, 
cannot be supposed to have deliberately originated a world 
in which evil finds a place, except either through a defect of 
goodness or of power ; a God whose goodness is imperfect would 
so utterly fail to fulfil the purposes for which we propose to our- 
selves the notion of God at all, that no one is likely seriously 
to maintain this alternative; a God whose power is imperfect, 
I at any rate must, in spite of my pluralist friends, regard as less 
than God, as only a new fact to be accounted for among the 
other facts of this enigmatic world—and here I think I have Kant 
with me against the pluralists, who to a certain extent avail them- 
selves of his moral argument. Many will take refuge in some 
notion of a ‘ tendency that makes for righteousness?’ or the like ; 
something, that is, less than personal which may serve the purpose 
of that guarantee of the moral life which, as Kant says, we are 
constrained by the fact of our subjection to the moral law to 
suppose ; while yet it does not offend our imagination with the 
uncomfortable picture of a careless or helpless ruler of the world. 
But this I cannot but regard as a makeshift which will bear no 
thorough examination, but raises all the same questions as theism 
raises not less certainly, if less obviously, than theism itself. 

I have in this last paragraph seemed to disregard the familiar 


1 Microcosmus, ix 5, § 6. ? Matthew Arnold. 
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contention that a good God can be supposed to permit evil 
as a condition of freedom. I do not think this consideration 
without value, but it is to my mind no more than at the most 
a hint of the direction in which a solution may be sought. But 
the problem of evil is not our present subject: I mention it only 
to point out that it is no special difficulty of the monistic position 
(if we are to call it so): it must lie heavy on the heart of the 
pluralist too, despite his attempt as a speculative philosopher 
to cut the knot by despairing of ultimate solution—for I must 
insist that a mere hope in ultimate victory and unity under 
a God of whose reality ours is fundamentally independent can 
only be turned into a faith by assuming some new ruling principle 
of good, some God again behind this process in which the first 
God only takes a part. And, with regard to the other difficulties 
which I mentioned as brought forward in defence of pluralism, 
I will only hint that, beyond any question, the religious con- 
sciousness does always, as a matter of fact, tend to subordinate 
the sense of personal difference from God to that of union with 
him—‘we in him and he in us!’—does always tend even to 
find (despite all speculative difficulties) a purpose of grace to 
which our own sins become contributory, and to say O felix 
culpa® even of the original and representative sin of all. 

What advantage, it may however be asked, could the moral 
_life derive from the conception of God as personal, if one is not 
prepared to use personal as we use it of finite persons, to imply 
what I have called impenetrability, but insists that, if God is 
to be God, we must ‘live and move and have our being in him *’ 
in more than a barely metaphorical sense: that whatever we 
conceive the divine life to be, our life cannot be outside of it— 
‘that which was made was life in him*’—and that we must 
therefore modify our conception of personality to admit of 
combination with those attributes of divinity before we can 
speak of divine personality at all? I should reply, that the 
advantage still to be derived was this: that only under this 
form can we well express the union of rational unity and infinite 

1 Book of Common Prayer. 

2 Benedictio Cerei in sabbato sancto— 

*O certe necessarium Adae peccatum quod Christi morte deletum est: 
O felix culpa quae talem ac tantum meruit habere Redemptorem.’ 


Acts xvii 28. * -yéyover by (or) St. John i 4. 
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possibility which we desire in that Being in whose ultimate 
supremacy the moral consciousness is to find a justification of 
its attitude in the world of experience. Rational unity may 
perhaps belong to a mechanism; infinite possibility to a chaos ; 
but both together only to spirit; and we know spirit only as 
personal, and if we try to think of it (always in behoof of 
practice, it is to be remembered) as other than personal, we 
can scarcely avoid lapsing into thinking of it as less than 
personal. 

At the same time I should deprecate any such resting in this 
sort of position as would make one oblivious of the dangers, 
speculative and moral, that beset the application of this con- 
ception to God as well as the refusal so to apply it. The 
conception should be submitted to continual criticism; its 
dialectic should be allowed to unfold itself; and we must 
follow the argument whithersoever it leads us. If any solution 
is discoverable, it is not to be looked for in any abstract formula, 
which can only at best mark a stage in the evolution of the 
thought, but rather in the living of the religious life; the use of 
the Ideal of Reason, the notion of God, is (as Kant taught) not 
speculative, as though it were a piece of abstract knowledge, 
to be learned and stored up in memory, but practical, to be, 
in the words of a great living poet, the ‘heart and rule of life'’ 


C. J. WEBB. 


Swinburne, Evechtheus, 1748. 
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ERASTUS AND ERASTIANISM. 


Was Erastus an Erastian? The question is not superfluous. 
For party names are commonly misnomers. And while there is 
no more frequent term of ecclesiastical vituperation than Eras- 
tianism, yet it is hardly unfair to say that many of those who 
make use of it appear to think that the continual employment of 
Erastus’ name, or its derivative, is sufficient compliment to his 
memory to excuse ignorance of his life, his writings, and the 
controversy which was their occasion’. But we cannot understand 
Erastianism im vacuo apart from the influences which produced it, 
and the name alone is presumptive evidence of some relation 
between the doctrine and its alleged author. It may, therefore, 
be not superfluous to inquire a little into the influences under 
which the notions of Erastus were formed, and thus to gather their 
true import. Such an investigation may throw light on the 
problem of the relation between Church and State, as it presents 
itself to the minds of those who disbelieve in liberty of conscience. 
For, as we shall see, Erastus was concerned solely with the 
question as to the proper method and authority for enforcing 
ecclesiastical discipline in a State which was uniform in its religion®. 
He was not concerned either with the question as to the right 
to proclaim truth, or as to the coercive religious authority of a 
State which allowed more than one or persecuted the true faith. 
His views might have reference to modern Russia, but except 
constructively can have no bearing on English ecclesiastical 
controversies of to-day. He is concerned with moral discipline, 

(This paper was originally delivered (in a slightly different form) as a Birkbeck 
Lecture in Trinity College, Cambridge, Lent, 1900. ] 

1 I find, for instance, in one of the most famous of theological encyclopaedias 
(Herzog) a statement to the effect that Erastus founded a sect in this country. 

* Canon Perry's assertion that Erastus ‘wrote a treatise with the object of 
proving that in Christian commonwealths the secular authorities are the proper 
TEACHERS and administrators of religious discipline,’ appears to me a singularly 


unfortunate way, to say the least, of describing the Explicatio. Student's Eng. 
Church Hist, ii 12. 
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not doctrine ; with a uniform, not a tolerant polity. But it may 
be convenient first of all to detail the facts of his life’. Thomas 
Liiber was born at Baden, in Switzerland, on September 7, 
1524. He thus came under the influence of the Zwinglian form of 
the Reformation, and at no time, so far as can be proved, inclined 
to any other”, nor does there appear to be any evidence 
that his politico-ecclesiastical notions were directly derived from 
Luther, as has been suggested; the presumption, as will be 
seen, is the other way. In 1542 he matriculated at Basel, 
translating his name Liiber into Erastus, without the gram- 
matical error which was the hard fate of the great scholar of 
whom he was so nearly a namesake. He attached himself to 
the philosophical faculty and studied classics, mathematics, and 
theology. After two years a visitation of the plague led to his 
quitting Basel. Thence he went to Italy, where he appears to 
have been supported by a rich patron, spending three years at 
Bologna and six at Padua, and greatly distinguishing himself 
by his studies in medicine. In Italy he married a lady of noble 
birth, who, when a widow, was to marry the man, also an Italian, 
through whose action alone the fame of Erastus has survived. 
After this he spent some years as court physician at Henneberg. 
He rapidly attained distinction as an exponent of the most 
enlightened medical science of the time, and wrote works on 
his subject, larger and more numerous than the little volume 
by which we remember him. He opposed the views of 
Paracelsus, and was a great assailant of impostures, such as 
alchemy and astrology, though he was a believer in witchcraft, 
and did not in that matter rise above his age*®. But his ability, 

1 For these facts I would refer the reader especially to M. Bonnard’s thesis 
Thomas Eraste et la discipline ecclésiastique, Lausanne 1894. This is an admirable 
work based on manuscript as well as other sources, in which the author exhibits 
the whole growth of Erastianism, properly so called, and moreover gives in the 
footnotes frequent quotations from unpublished letters, which are most valuable. 
The chapter Die Kampfe wegen der Kirchenzucht in Sudhoff’s C. Olevianus 
und Z. Ursinus’ ‘ Leben und ausgewdhlte Schriften’ is also valuable-in a similar 


way, though short and very hostile to Erastus. I shall cite these books as 
B. and S. respectively. 


? I say this, assuming that the question as to his alleged Arianism is decided in 
his favour. The very interesting letter of Silvanus reproaching Erastus with 


having been the cause of his apostasy, does not really contain any evidence as to 
the unorthodoxy of Erastus. S. App. B. p. 507. 


* This may be the cause why a modern writer tells us that he was not an 
F 2 
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at once general and special, was recognised by contemporary 
opinion, whether that opinion were friendly or hostile—and it 
was both. Beza at Geneva was a friend, and apparently remained 
so, in spite of the controversy. Bullinger and Gwalther at Zurich 
were not merely supporters, but intimates, into whose ears the 
troubles of the libertarians at Heidelberg were continually 
poured. And Erastus, universally recognised as the chief of his 
party, appears to have had one great quality of a leader, the 
power of attracting loyalty. Yet on the other hand he would 
appear to have been a mark for virulent hostility, and to have 
been treated with as much contumely by his opponents as Eras- 
tianism has been since his time by many who have hardly heard 
his name? 

But, at any rate, he was an ‘outstanding’ man as a scientific 
physician. And whether or no we agree with his views on 
ecclesiastical politics, there can be no doubt of the skill and 
lucidity with which they were propounded. 

In 1557 he received the appointment which was to fling him 
into such bitter controversy, and to carry his name down the cen- 
turies. His presence being sought at the courts of Dresden and 
Heidelberg alike, Erastus preferred the offer of the Elector Otto 
Henry, who was founding a chair of therapeutics, and remained 
at Heidelberg until, three years before his death, he was driven 
out by an ‘ Erastian’ religious revolution. His energies found 
scope in the work, so necessary, so arduous, and so frequent in 
universities, of drawing up new statutes and a fresh programme 
of studies. He was elected Rector of the University in 1558, and 
became also a member of the church council of Heidelberg, a 
post which he voluntarily resigned in 1564. This is some 


enlightened man in the modern sense of the term. Personally I should say 
that in the only sense of the term which we have a right to apply to the sixteenth 
century Erastus was eminently an Au/fgeklarter. 

* Cf. Bullinger’s remarks to Dathenus, ‘ Modestiam ergo in te, mi frater Dathene, 
requiro, ne forte non sine causa eam nobis iniicias cogitationem si quando pote- 
statem consequamini in Ecclesia excommunicandi, fore ut omnes, quotquot per omnia 
vestra non approbarint, atheismi sttis condemnatuni ac expulsuri ad ipsos usque religionis 
nostrae hostes truculentissimos,’ Explicatio 358; and Gwalther to Beza, ‘Quid vero 
de iis, qui Heydelbergae hanc causam agunt, sperare possimus, satis nos una haec 
audacia admonet, qua suae sententiae subscribere nolentes atheismi accusant, et 
eos quidem viros in quorum fide, doctrina, moribus nemo bonus aliquid unquam 
desideravit.’ Ibid. 379, 80. 
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evidence of the weight he was already acquiring as a theologian. 
But we have more. The situation of religious parties at 
Heidelberg when Erastus arrived there was briefly this :—The 
Elector was a tolerant Lutheran, and Heidelberg appears to have 
been a refuge for theological eccentrics of all nations, just as in 
our century London has been for political exiles’. In the city 
there were two parties, Lutheran and Swiss in sympathy. These 
again were divided into groups, the former into the strict party, 
and those who followed Melanchthon, the latter into Calvinists 
and Zwinglians, of which last Erastus was the most distinguished 
lay representative. Each party in turn, we may say, gained the 
upper hand, tolerant Lutheran, Zwinglian, Calvinist, strict Lutheran. 
The Erastian controversy was the result of the conflict, closed as 
it was by a Lutheran revolution and the retirement of Erastus. 
The latter had early won the hatred of the Lutherans by his 
successful support of the claims of a certain Etienne Sylvius, who, 
presumably a Zwinglian himself, refused to do the bidding of 
the theological professor Hesshus and attack the sacramental. 
doctrines of Catholics and Zwinglians alike. 

In 1559 Otto Henry died, and was succeeded by Frederic ITI, 
a man of austere piety and strongly anti-Lutheran in sympathy. 
Colloquies took place in 1560 between the parties, and Erastus 
secured the enthusiastic praise of the great Calvinist Olevianus, 
who declared that few theologians were his equals in learning 
and wisdom, and looked to gaining much advantage from his 
support*. He was so successful that in August the Elector 
definitely introduced the ‘ reformed’ faith, and proscribed alike 
Catholicism and Lutheranism *. In 1563 the‘ reformed’ catechism 


’ Bullinger argues that Erastus’ services to the exiles should be.a good reason 
for treating him with consideration. ‘Si fideles labores cius non praecessissent, 
tibi aliisque exulibus vix tale patuisset hospitium, quali nunc frueris una cum aliis 
multis. Beneficia eius tum in peregrinos tum domesticos collocata, eruditio item 
eius eximia et singularis, denique vera eius et sincera pietas, ob quae a bonis 
laudatur omnibus, aliud sane ei destinarat praemium, quam nunc ipsi rependitur a 
nonnullis,’ Explicatio 366. 

* «Utinam vir ille totum se abderet sacris literis ad quas propendet eius zelus, 
sed nescio quo pacto vix medendi vocationem audet relinquere, neque reliqui 
senatores ecclesiastici tam sunt cordati ut eum extrudant in messem, licet maxima 
et pene incredibili ministrorum penuria laboremus, ipse vero incredibili dexteritate 
polleat. Ausim dicere Germaniam paucissimos habere tantae doctrinae et 
prudentiae viros theologos.’ Olevianus to Calvin, B., App. II p. 203. 

8 The author of the historical introduction to the tercentenary edition of the 
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of Heidelberg, composed by Olevianus and Ursinus, was intro- 
duced, being supported by Erastus, who is the probable author 
of the Biichlein vom Brotbrechen. Erastus also took part in the 
colloquy of Maulbronn (1564), and published two other books on 
the Ubiquitarian controversy. 

As has been seen, the anti-Lutheran Protestant party had 
triumphed in Heidelberg, and won the Elector to their exclusive 
support. It was natural that, so much being accomplished, those 
who looked to Geneva for guidance should desire the introduc- 
tion of that famous ‘ discipline,’ which was for them almost the 
raison détre of religious organisation. By discipline is meant 
an organised Presbyterian police des maurs, beginning with 
the parish or church as its unit with a hierarchy of consistory, 
classis, provincial and national synods, all ecclesiastical, all 
claiming to be zure divino, independent of the civil power, 
occupied in pronouncing sentence of excommunication upon all 
those persons whose lives, in some small’ or large particular, had 
failed to meet with the approval of ruling elders, or did not 
submit to a friendly admonition or repent in time. This was 
claimed to be of Christ’s institution; if not a necessary note 
of a true church, at least its most desirable accompaniment. 
It flourished in Geneva, its birthplace, in the Netherlands, in 
France, and was for centuries the most overwhelming ecclesias- 
tical force in Scotland*. The divine right of the discipline was 
the occasion first under Queen Elizabeth, and then under the 
Westminster Assembly, of furious controversy in this country. 
Now the life of Erastus might be described as a polemic against 
ruling elders. It was only in subservience to his design of 
protesting against what seemed to him a monstrous usurpation 
of arbitrary power that he developed—so far as he developed at 
all—his theory as to the functions of the civil magistrate. 

It appears that so early as 1556 a suggestion was made for the 


Catechism is of opinion (pp. 43-5) that the Elector did not intend to break with 
the followers of Melanchthon or the confession of Augsburg, even by the intro- 
duction of the Catechism, but that intolerant Lutheranism refused to regard him 
any longer as anything but an enemy. 

1 It is fair to say ‘small,’ for one of Beza’s arguments for the necessity of the 
discipline is that the magistrate, if left to himself, might leave unpunished some 
offendiculum. Tractatus 120. 

? Buckle considered the effects of the system worse than those of the Spanish 
Inquisition. 
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introduction of excommunicating elders into Heidelberg. This, 
however, came to nothing. But Heidelberg being a camp of 
refuge, there came exiles from France and the Netherlands 
anxious, regardless of the carnal appetites of the population, 
to see this holy inquisitorial system at its work of saving 
souls and protecting the sacrament’. Erastus declares that, 
irrespective of right, it seemed to him highly inexpedient to 
set about excommunicating a population who in reality needed 
conversion, for not one-thirtieth of the people were in sympathy 
with the new order of things*; and it was scarcely politic to 
employ spiritual censures for not being good Calvinists against 
persons who had not yet become Calvinists at all—for the 
jurisdiction claimed was to be unaccompanied by civil penalties. 
Probably, however, Erastus did not believe in this limitation, for 
he declared in a letter that the discipline would be no whit better 
than the Spanish Inquisition, except that its supporters would 
hardly dare to quaff the cup of human blood for which they 
seemed to be thirsting 

At first, Erastus tells us, he had accepted the prevailing views 
as to excommunication, as a divinely appointed prerogative of 
the Church, but when he came to study the authorities, ancient, 
medieval, and modern, he saw that the reasons given were 
flimsy ; then betaking himself to Scripture he found no sanction 
at all for it there, and the texts alleged in its support patient of, 
and indeed needing, a different interpretation *. 

Having thus convinced himself that the belief in ruling elders 
was a ‘fond thing vainly invented,’ Erastus was ready to do 
battle for the liberty of the subject and of the prince, in a word 


1 Cf. Bullinger to Beza, Explicatio 371, ‘ Non sine causa murmurant quod omnia 
fere administrat Princeps per Niderlandos sive Belgas, homines peregrinos, suis illis 
penitus praeteritis.’ 

? Explicatio, preface. Even Sudhoff (369) in this respect appears to side with 
Erastus, much as he dislikes his principles: ‘Die Ungunst der Verhiltnisse, 
namentlich die aus Unverstand und Lauheit hervorgehende Opposition in den 
Heidelberger Kreisen des Hofes, der Universitat und der Birgerschaft, die Haltung 
der Ziricher, trugen dabei weitaus die grésste Schuld, wenn auch zugegeben werden 
muss, dass eine Kirche welche, wie die pfalsische, sumeist durch den staatlichen Impuls 
entstand und gehalten wurde in der ersten Zeit kein giinstiger Boden fiir ein schnelles 
Gedeihen der Disciplin sein konnte. 

5 B. p. 73, n. 1; cf. also p. 65, n. 2. 

* Preface to Explicatio. 
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for the laity, against a clericalist party. ‘New presbyter is 
but old priest writ large’ is the import of Erastianism as 
expounded by its author, save that he would class with tHe 
clergy those ecclesiastically-minded laymen who were likely 
to be eager elders. He complained that all the changes at 
Heidelberg were really the work of a camarilla of five men, 
foreigners, who had the ear of the prince and turned him to 
their own ends'. Of these the most important were Dathenus, 
a Netherlander, and Olevianus, a refugee from Trier, who 
arrived in 1560, and at once raised the question and wrote to 
the Genevan authorities to ask advice. By 1562 he was able to 
report that the Elector recognised the necessity of introducing 
the discipline. Apparently, however, the matter was not easy, 
for he speaks of the opposition of those who cared for human 
wisdom, by which is probably meant Erastus, and of lawyers, 
who at Heidelberg, as later in England, opposed the intro- 
duction of a power which seemed to trench upon their own 
prerogatives ?. 

The steps of the introduction of the discipline were as follows :— 
The Catechism (1563) laid down the principle of excommunica- 
tion for the impenitent and hypocrites, and declares the excom- 
municate to be excluded by God from the kingdom of Christ *. 
An ordinance expressing the same principles was issued in 1563, 
and another in 1564 went a little further towards organising 

1 ‘Consiliarii omnes, nobiles, ignobiles, populus, aula, adversantur, illi tamen 
fortiores sunt omnibus.’ B. 76, n. 3. 

‘Clandestina ineunt iam etiam cum principe concilia, qui in hoc totus est, ut contra 
voluntatem filiorum, conciliariorum, ministrorum, subditorum omnium, exceptis belgis 
et gallis, nescio quam disciplinam instituat.’ S, 341, note. 

‘Princeps pergit cudere icationis formulam resistente toto consilio 
magno. Sed plus potest quinqueviratus.’ S. 342. 

All these passages are from letters of Erastus. 

2 Calvin’s remarks are notable : ‘ Si tibi cum iureconsultis certandum est, scias hoc 
hominum genus ubique fere esse Christi servis adversum, quia non existimant se 
gradum suum posse tueri, si qua vigeat ecclesia autoritas.’ Calvin to Olevianus ; 
Opera xix Ep. 3869. 

3 «Nach dem Befehl Christi diejenigen, so unter dem christlichen Namen unchrist- 
liche Lehre oder Wandel fahren, nachdem sie etlichemal briderlich vermahnet 
sind und von ihren Irrthimern oder Lastern nicht abstehen, der Kirche oder 
denen so von der Kirche dazu verordnet sind, angezeiget, und so sie sich an derselben 
Vermahnung auch nicht kehren, von ihnen durch Verbietung der heiligen Sacra- 


mente aus der christlichen Gemeine und von Gott selbst aus dem Reich Christi werden 
ausgeschlossen.’ Fr. 85. 
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discipline, but by its provisional character and through the final 
authority reserved for the central civil power came very far 
from meeting the views of Olevianus. Then in 1568 there came 
to Heidelberg an English refugee, George Wither, who had 
left this country owing to the Vestiarian controversy. Desirous 
of a doctorate he offered a thesis on the subject of the ceremonies, 
which was then agitating England. The theological faculty had 
no mind to quarrel with Parker and the Anglican Church, and 
so they forbad Wither to dispute on this subject, but suggested 
instead that of excommunication. Erastus bitterly complains 
that in their care for English susceptibilities the authorities 
recked little of setting their own city by the ears'. On June 10 
Wither offered his theses in support of the discipline of excom- 
munication as existing iwre divino apart from the magistrate, 
and as including the power to excommunicate the prince. 
Erastus was not present, but one of his friends opposed the 
theses, declaring the authority claimed to be utterly contrary to 
Scripture. The debate was adjourned, and on the second day 
Erastus was present. What the grounds of opposition were, 
is indicated in the notes, taken at the time, of Ursinus’ replies to 
them *. We gather that the arguments used were much the same 
as those of Erastus’ theses, and that like them the main object 
was not to magnify the civil powe:, but to oppose the discipline. 
The discussion did not stop here. Erastus started working up 
commentaries on the subject. These he reduced later to the 
form of 100 theses. His opponents were infuriated, assailed 
him with a torrent of abuse, and attempted to prevent a man 
who was not a divinity professor from discussing theological 
topics*. Eventually he reduced the theses to seventy-five, and 
circulated them in manuscript, sending a copy to Beza at 
Geneva. The latter naturally disagreed with Erastus, and 
wrote the Zractatus pius et moderatus de Excommunicatione, 
the longest and most important contemporary reply to Erastus. 
Though it does not belie its title, and is moderate and 
respectful in tone, it is uncompromising for ‘the prerogative 

1 Preface to Explicatio. 2 Opera l 301-6. 

* Cf. Rutherford’s description of him: ‘One physician who in a cursory way 
diverted off his road of medicine, of which he wrote learnedly, and broke in on the 


by upon the deepest polemics of Divinity, and reached a rider’s blow unawares to 
his friends,’ Jus Divinum, Epistle to the Reader. 
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of Christ, as later Presbyterians called it, and against laxity 
towards those accused of /ése majesté to the kingdom of 
heaven. Erastus on the other hand received letters of sympathy 
from the Zwinglian divines at Zurich, more especially Bullinger 
and Gwalther, who quarrelled with neither side, but declared 
distinctly their general approval of Erastus’ views. They added 
that, whil: not desirous of condemning other churches, they 
would never be tam dementes as to introduce the discipline 
into their own city’. 

The poor Elector was overwhelmed with the controversy, 
and tried, like Laud and Charles in a later controversy between 
Calvinists and Arminians, to prevent either side discussing the 
matter further?. He was not obeyed. Soon after, in 1569, 
he took a step which greatly pleased the disciplinarians. He 
married the widow of Bredenrode, the Belgian noble, familiar 
to all readers of Motley. This event led naturally to the 
increased influence of athenus and his party. A further check 
to Erastus was the accusation of heresy levelled at Simonius, 
who was driven away. Various attempts, described as incredibly 
base, were made to intimidate other supporters with exile, and 
not all were unsuccessful. The Elector now demanded from 
Ursinus and Zanchi their written opinions on the subject. 
Both supported the discipline, although Ursinus, who was 
very reluctant to be drawn into the discussion, made so many 
qualifications in favour of the civil power, whose consent was 
always to be necessary to excommunications, that had the real 
object of Erastus been to support the prince rather than to 
attack excommunication, he might have agreed with his adversary 
quickly, and indeed is said to have regarded this opinion with some 


* See the letters published at the end of the Explicatio. Bullinger did not go far 
enough, perhaps, for Erastus, who urged the necessity of repressing the tyranny of 
these men, and bade him beware lest by his desire to be charitable to two Churches 
he should bring ruin upon many. Bullinger, it was said, had admitted that this 
power of excommunication did more than anything else to ruin Churches. What 
Bullinger and Gwalther both disliked was the confusing of ecclesiastical discipline 
with the Christian mysteries, 

2 ¢Cives murmurant, Princeps affligitur, consiliarii importunis supplicationibus, 
et tantum non enecantur. Si hactenus omnino fuissem cum Belgis, iam cessarem, 
quia impie tyrannice impudentissime rem agunt.’ Jezler to Ulmer. B. 78, n. 1. 
(It is curious to note that the Arminian controversy in Holland was apparently 
one of the first cases in which the writings of Erastus were largely used. ) 
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sympathy*. Zanchi’s views and arguments are much the same 
as those of Beza*. But the disciplinarian party was determined, 
and Erastus speaks with disgust of their clandestine intrigues with 
the Elector to induce him, against the wishes of his children, 
his counsellors, and all his subjects save French and Belgian 
refugees *, to lay upon their necks a burden which their fathers 
were not able to bear in the support of a view held merely by 
men fired with the lust of power*. A catastrophe clinched the 
matter. In a negotiation between the Prince of Transylvania 
and the Empire for aid against the Turks, it had come out that 
Neuser and Sylvanus had written letters expressive of anti- 
Trinitarian and even Mahomedan sympathies. The scandal 
brought discredit upon Erastus, and the need of repression 


1 Ursinus, on the one hand, has no wish to give power to an oligarchy apart 
from the Christian community or the prince. But he will not, with Erastus, 
accept the individual’s desire to receive the sacrament as sufficient evidence of 
repentance. Explicatio Catechesis, Opera 1 296 sqq., and Iudicium III 802 sqq. He 
avers further that any discipline of the kind desired cannot be effective without the 
magistrates’ assistance (as in 1646, powers to compel attendance, &c., would be 
needed). 

(a) ‘ Siitem sic intelligi vellent, quod non debeat esse aliquis peculiaris senatus in 
Ecclesia, qui vel excommunicare etiam blasphemos, vel constituere quidquam possit, 
invito magistro et populo Christiano, ego cum ipsis non contendero.’ Ursinus to 
Bullinger. B. 159, note 1. 

(6) ‘Nam ut novus senatus constituatur, qui invitis etiam praecipuis Ecclesiae 
membris excommunicare possit aut alia gerere in Ecclesia, in ea sententia nunquam 
fui.’ Ibid. 

(c) ‘ Nihil in hac re tentetur nisi tali consensu magistratuum ministrorum et populi 
vel totius vel potioris partis ut nullae neque politicae neque ecclesiasticae turbae 
inde oriri possint.’ Ibid. 

(d) ‘Claves non sunt ministrorum tantum, sed totius ecclesiae.’ Exp. Cat., 
Opera 1 298. Further, the whole tone of Ursinus’ ‘ opinion,’ insisting so strongly 
on the need of the consent of the whole Church as a preservative against tyranny, 
is on a par with the attitude of certain believers in majority rule, who ignore the 
fact that a majority may exercise a tyranny just as much as an oligarchy. 

* Opera viii App. 139. Zanchi gives the magistrate the custody of both tables, 
the duty of reforming the Church, punishing idolatry, securing suitable ministers, 
but condemns of course those ‘qui mutant pro suo placito religionem, non ut 
servi Dei sed ut Domini ecclesiae sese gerunt.’ De Ecclesiae Militantis Gubernatione 
viii 555. This shows how much power all in those days granted the prince. Knox 
would have said the same. 

* ‘Non filios non conciliarios, qui ei, uno excepto Ehemio, constantes advertantur 
omnes, non nobiles, non doctos, non plebeios, audit. Episcopus est aulae Dathenus.’ 
S. 344. ‘Summa est, Genevenses et Belgos oportet esse, seu velimus seu nolimus.’ 
Ib. 341. 

* *Vestra igitur excommunicatio nil aliud est quam inane figmentum hominum 
imperare aliis cupientium.’ Erastus Confirmatio iii 3 p. 196. 
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was felt to be so great, that in 1570 the discipline was definitely 
established by Electoral ordinance, though even this ordinance 
left the ultimate power to the Elector. Erastus himself de- 
scribed it as tolerable’. Neuser, it should be said, escaped, 
and became first a Mahomedan, then an atheist. Sylvanus 
was tried. There were different views as to executing him. 
Beza wrote strongly in favour of severity. He argued that 
repentance was all but impossible, and even if it were not, 
death would be the only sure way of saving him from like 
blasphemy in the future. The case dragged on. Eventually the 
Elector decided for execution, in virtue, as he said, of a special 
gift of the Holy Ghost, the guide into all truth® But there 
is no evidence to connect Erastus with these heresies. 

The discipline was not popular. Some refused to act as 
elders. Those who did act quarrelled. The masses hated the 
system and rendered it ineffective, as was the case throughout 
the greater part of England when it was established in the next 
century. The discipline was in fact Erastian in the worst sense 
of the word. It was imposed by the civil power at the bidding 
of foreign influence within and without the State, against the 
wishes of the great majority of the people. 

In 1572 Erastus was again Rector. It may be that, like 
Gibbon’s hostility to the Revolution, of which Mr. Bagehot 
says ‘the truth is, he had arrived at the conclusion he was 
the sort of person revolutionists are likely to kill,’ that of Erastus 
to the discipline was inspired by a feeling that it would not 
leave him long unscathed. For he too was excommunicated 
for a couple of years, 1574-6. In 1575 he was accused of 
anti-Trinitarian tendencies, but was acquitted. In 1576 the 
death of the Elector wrought another change. A Lutheran 
reaction under his successor followed, the hostile parties were 
once more united, and Erastus resigned his professorship and left 
Heidelberg. Had he been an Erastian in the ordinary sense, he 
would not have done this. He went to Basel, where he was 
treated with distinction. Having lectured on ethics, he died in 
1583. 

1 B. 96, n. 2. 


? «Er habe auch den H. Geist, welcher in dieser Sache ein Lehrer und Minister 
der Wahrheit sei.” B. 92, n. 1. 
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Let us now follow the fortune of his works, since it throws 
light upon their meaning. In the interests of peace his own con- 
tribution to the controversy and that of Beza had been kept in 
manuscript. Before Erastus died, however, he appears to have 
changed his mind. But this is not certain. In 1589 both Theses 
and Confirmatio (the reply to Beza) were published under the 
title Explicatio gravissimae quaestionis, utrum Excommunicatio, 
quatenus Religionem intelligentes et amplexantes, a Sacramen- 
torum usu propter admissum facinus arcet; mandato nitatur 
Divino, an excogitata sit ab hominibus. The publisher called 
himself Baiocius Sultaceterus, and described his action as due 
to a death-bed wish of Erastus and to the love of truth; more 
probably it was to the love of money. The place of publication 
was given on the title-page as ‘Pesclavii.’ Beza was annoyed, 
and declared that Erastus would never have sanctioned such 
proceedings. It appeared that Pesclavium was really London, 
that the real editor was Castelfeltro, the husband of Erastus’ 
widow, and that John Wolf was the real publisher. Now the 
disciplinarian controversy had been raised some years back in 
England by Cartwright and Travers. Beza hinted at Whitgift’s 
being at the bottom of a publication which was so oppor- 
tune’, He said he was not. But he certainly knew about it. 
And from a statement of Selden in his De Synedriis, there 
would appear to be evidence that Wolf was rewarded by the 
privy council*. There can be little doubt that the treatise was 
published with the object of finally settling the disciplinarian 
controversy in England. Hooker shows himself well acquainted 
with Erastus, and goes into some of the questions he raises. 
In his main principles about Church and State he held Erastus’, 
not Erastian, views ; though he did not share his disbelief in the 
power of the keys. But he is strongly imbued with a sense of 
the iniquity of excommunicating the prince. 

It was opportune, for Baillie speaks of Beza as afraid to answer Erastus’ book 
(ii 227). This must, of course, refer to the Confirmatio. Cf. also pp. 265, 311. 
And the whole controversy of the Westminster Assembly is a proof of the 
ingenuity of the arguments of Erastus. Selden’s De Synedriis is only a develop- 
ment of one part. Cf. Jus Divinum, or Collinges’ Responsio Bipartita, in both of 
which Erastus is regarded as the most formidable opponent. 

? Selden gives a long account of the whole matter (De Syn. i 1016-21). Cf. 


what Beza says in his preface, and also the letters in Strype’s Whitgift i 168 and 
App. III 302. 
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In the Arminian troubles in Holland the name of Erastus was 
invoked’. We have a treatise of Grotius De Jmperio Summarum 
Potestatum circa Sacra, 1614, said to be entirely Erastian. Gro- 
tius, however, like Erastus, is guarded. He will grant to the 
magistrate no power to contradict the word of God, to pro- 
mulgate new articles of faith, or to prohibit preaching or the 
sacraments*. This would assuredly have seemed a poor and 
ecclesiastical view to writers like Hobbes and perhaps Selden. 
Further, Grotius, though he cites many supporters, among them 
Wolfgang Musculus, does not cite Erastus, nor do the views of 
the two about excommunication agree. The debates of the 
Westminster Assembly naturalised the term Erastianism in this 
country. In the attempt of the divines to draw up a scheme of 
uniform presbyterian Church government, the greatest difficulty 
of all was raised by the claim to the power of the keys. The 
English Puritans were strongly Calvinist in the modern sense 
of the term. But they were loth to exert a power which they 
deemed arbitrary and unlimited, and to put it in the hands of an 
ecclesiastical body. The Independents objected, not to suspen- 
sion of individuals in each congregation, but to any attempt to 
make parishes unite in a larger organisation for the review of 
decisions*. They appear to have been willing to admit a final 
right of appeal to the civil magistrate. This brought them very 
near to the Erastians*. Many are the groans of Dr. Baillie 
over the influence of these latter. He describes them as 
follows :— 

‘In the Assembly we are fallen on a fashious proposition, that 
has keeped us divers dayes, and will do so divers more, coming 
upon the article of the church and the church-notes to oppose 
the Erastian heresy, which in this land is very strong, especially 

* Arminius and his friends leant on the civil power, and were much attacked 
for having appealed to the superior magistrate against the ecclesiastical authority ; 
see Articles of Synod of Dort, translated by Dr. Scott, and History of Preceding 
Events 137 and passim. 

2 Opera iii 214. 

* ‘The proposition we stick on is that no particular congregations may be under 
the government of one Classical Presbytery.’ Baillie ii 139 (1644). 

* Neal’s remarks are notable. Except that he calls Erastus a divine, he gives a 
very fair description of his teaching. The pastoral office, he says, was according to 


Erastus only persuasive, like that of a professor of the sciences over his students, 
without any power of the keys annexed. 
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among the lawyers, unhappy members of this Parliament. 
We find it necessary to say that “Christ in the New Testament 
had institute a Church government distinct from the Civil, to be 
exercised by the officers of the church, without commission from 
the magistrate.” None in the Assembly has any doubt of this 
truth but one Mr. Coleman, a professed Erastian, a man reason- 
ably learned but stupid and inconsiderate, half a pleasant, and of 
small estimation. But the lawyers in the Parliament making it their 
work to spoil our Presbyterie, not so much upon conscience as 
upon fears that the Parliament spoil their mercat and take up most 
of their country pleas without law, did blow up the poor man 
with much vanity ; so he is become their champion, to bring out 
in the best way he can Erastus’s arguments against the propo- 
sition, for the contentment of the Parliament. We give him a free 
and fair hearing ; albeit, we fear, when we have answered all he can 
bring and have improved with undeniable proofs our position, 
the Houses when it comes to them shall scrape it out of the 
Confession ; for this point is their idol. The most of them are 
incrediblie zealous for it; the Pope and the King were never 
more earnest for the headship of the Church than the plurality 
of this Parliament. However they are like for a time by violence 
to carry it, yet almost all the ministry are zealous for the Preroga- 
tive of Christ against them. We are at this instant yoked in 
a great and dangerous combat for this very thing. Often we have 
been on the brink to set up our Government, but Satan to this 
day hath hindered us. The ministers and elders are not willing 
to set up and begin any action till they may have a law for 
some power to purpose; all former ordinances have been so 
intolerably defective that they could not be accepted. The 
Erastian and Independent party joining together in the Houses to 
keep off the Government so long as they were able, and when it was 
extorted, to make it so lame and corrupt as they were able; yet 
at last yesterday an Ordinance came forth to supply the defects 
of all the former, that so without much further delay we might go 
to work. We laboured so much as we were able before it came 
out to have it so free from exceptions as might be, but notwith- 
standing of all we could do, it is by the malignity of the fore- 
mentioned brethren in evil so filled with grievances, that yet 
it cannot be put in practice. We for our part mind to give in 
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a remonstrance against it; the Assembly will do the like; the 
City Ministers will give the third ; but that which by God’s help 
may prove most effectual is the zeal of the City itself. Before the 
ordinance came out, they petitioned against some materials of it. 
This both the Houses voted to be a breach of their privilege, to 
offer a petition against anything that is in debate before them till 
once it be concluded and come abroad. This vote the City takes 
very evil. It’s likely to go high betwixt them. Our prayers 
and endeavours are for wisdom and courage to the City. I know 
to whom this matter has cost much labour. The Jndependents 
has the least zeal to the truth of God of any men we know. 
Blasphemous heresies are now spread here more than ever in 
any part of the world. Yet they are not only silent, but are 
patrons and pleaders for liberty almost to them all. We and 
they have spent many sheets of paper upon the toleration of 
their separate churches. At the last meeting we concluded to 
stop our paper-debates, and on Thursday next to begin our 
verbal disputation against the lawfulness of their desired separa- 
tion. When we have ended, the Houses will begin to consider 
this matter. The most there and in the army will be for too great 
a liberty; but the Assembly, the City, and the body of all the 
ministry in the Kingdom are passionately opposite to such an 
evident breach of the Covenant!.’ 

Mr. Gillespie in his Aaron’s Rod Blossoming (table of Contents) 
describes the genesis of the party thus :— 

‘The Erastian error not honestis parentibus nati. Erastus the 
midwife, how engaged in the business. The breasts that gave it 
suck profaneness and self-interest. Its strong food arbitrary 
government. Its tutor Arminianism. Its deadly decay and 
consumption, whence it was? How ill it hath been harboured 
in all the reformed churches? How stifled by Erastus himself? 
Erastianism refuted out of Erastus. The divers who have 
appeared against this error. How the controversy was lately 
revived.’ 

Rutherford occupies the greater part of ¥us Divinum with an 
able answer to Erastus, and thinks that in answering him he has 
fully answered Prynne’s objections*. He describes the attempts 


! Baillie Journal ii 360, 1 (1641). 
2 Epistle to the Reader. 
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of the Erastian party thus:—‘It is not an enriching spoil to 
pluck a rose or flower from the crown of the Prince of the Kings 
of the earth. Diamonds and rubies picked out of the Royal 
Diadem of Jesus Christ addeth but a poor and sorry lustre to 
earthly supremacy ; it is baldness instead of beauty’ He makes 
use of the argument to be made famous by Pascal, ‘ In things 
doubtful conscience hath refuge to the surest side. And Christian 
rulers would not do well to venture upon Eternity, Wrath, the 
Judgement to come, confiding on the poor plea of an Erastian 
distinction, to encroach upon the Prerogative Royal of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

The arguments are much the same as in the case of Heidel- 
berg, though there was a great deal more here about the civil 
magistrate; but Collinges in his Responsio Bipartita declares 
his opponents’ arguments to be all derived from Erastus, ‘the 
first worker in that sort of brass'’ The extension of the 
term Erastian to mean not opponents of excommunication, 
but upholders of the view that the magistrate could order 
religion as he liked and command obedience, was due to this 
controversy *. Now of course its original significance has been 
largely forgotten. 

The Explicatio was reprinted in 1649 at Amsterdam. The 
Theses (not the Confirmatio) were translated into English in 
1659 under the title of The Nullity of Church Censures. Another 
translation appeared in 1682. 

In our own day the disruption of the Church of Scotland 
caused Dr. Lee to republish in 1844 the old translation, with 
an elaborate preface of his own, vindicating Erastus from 
the charge of Erastianism as commonly understood, and the 

1 

. Te is fair to say that Rutherford regards Erastus as more not less Erastian than 
his followers, but I think he does not reflect (1) that Erastus’ remarks as to the 
civil magistrate were obiter dicta; (2) that the power he gives him, as to sacra, 
would go to any Christian under a doctrine of the priesthood of the laity, held as 
strongly as Erastus undoubtedly held it ; and (3) that he introduces numerous 
qualifications in one place or another. Nor indeed is there anything to show for 
certain that Erastus would have let the magistrate administer the sacraments with- 
out ordination, and (4) Erastus always contemplates the magistrate not as changing 
religion at his will, but as the orthodox head of an orthodox church. (5) Erastus 
does not, as Rutherford thinks (513), ever say that it is the magistrate’s business to 


excommunicate apostates or any one else. He merely says that his objections to 
the discipline do not apply to them. 
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Church of Scotland from being either Erastian or a supporter of 
Erastus. 


Having thus detailed the relevant facts, I proceed to a few 
points which may serve towards the elucidation of the 
problem with which I started, How far was Erastus an 
Erastian? But a definition of Erastianism is necessary. 
Perhaps the theory is expressed in the barest and therefore 
most complete form by Selden in the words ‘Whether is the 
Church or the Scripture the judge of religion? Jn truth neither, 
but the State'’ Such a view is clear enough. It places all 
truth at the mercy of the civil power and utterly denies any 
rights of conscience to either individual or church. It places 
the claims of expediency above those of reason. It makes 
political convenience the sole test of belief. And it is such 
a view as this that gives its /ocus standi to the hierarchical 
theory of the State; although indeed it might perhaps more 
fairly be said that it was the hierarchical theory and its con- 
sequences which produced Erastianism by way of repulsion. 
Still the great argument in favour of theories of ecclesiastical 
supremacy, whether propounded by Jesuits or Presbyterians 
or Fifth Monarchy Men, is always the same. In an age in which 
uniformity in religion is the political ideal, the spiritual organisa- 
tion must claim a deciding view in matters of faith, or religious 
belief will become merely a question of political convenience. 
The only safeguard for truth is a claim which seems preposterous 
to those living in a world where toleration has solved the problem. 
Theories of ecclesiastical supremacy may be bad, but they are 
better than the view which makes religion or atheism a mere 
political instrument, the shuttlecock of State or private interests. 
They are, in fact, the form which a regard for the rights of con- 
science takes in an age in which persecution is regarded as a duty. 
The Roman Empire had made of religion a mere political engine. 
In the inevitable reaction the Christian Church was led to 
put forth a claim nearly equally indefensible to dominate the 
civil authority. Then the Reformation witnessed the uprising 
of the laity against this view. And nearly all supporters of 
change were willing to allow to the civil ruler more power in the 


* Table Talk Op. iii 2067 ; cf. also 2016. 
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direction of taking the initiative’ in reformation than our own 
age would be disposed to do. Some went further. The Leviathan 
exhibits true Erastianism in its most full-blown form. Hobbes 
regards religion as under the absolute control of the State, which 
for its own ends may establish and prohibit what forms it pleases, 
and demand not only on loyal but on moral grounds the obedi- 
ence of every member. The conscience is in fact bound to 
any religion the State imposes. It is true Hobbes makes one 
reservation, in which a merely passive obedience is permitted, but 
it concerns only the case where the State denies the Incarnation, 
and is besides so contemptuous, that he leaves little doubt that 
he himself would regard conformity to any and every con- 
ceivable State-imposed religion or negation as a moral duty. 
The king is at once priest and bishop. Bishops have no right 
to call themselves so by divine permission, and the clergy ought 
to preach of nothing but the duty of civil obedience. 

But perhaps the simpler definition of Erastianism as the theory 
that religion is the creature of the State may serve; and 
I suppose that no one will deny that the word as commonly 
employed means at least this much. Now did Erastus teach 
this or not? If not, was his doctrine at all an approximation 
to it? And how, then, did the theory become attached to his 
name? To the first of these questions, I believe that the answer 
is in the negative ; to the second an affirmative, although opinions 
will probably differ as to how far such approximation extends. 
And the third can be answered from the history of the con- 
troversies mentioned above. 

(1) We must always remember that Erastus did not write 
directly in support of the State, but with the object of crying 
cown excommunication. Any views he expresses as to the 
functions of the magistrate are mere oditer dicta introduced in 
support of the main position. He is bound in fact to show 


* Cf. even Knox’ Letter to Queen Regent Mary, Works iv 443; and alse second book 
of Discipline x 7, in Calderwood iii 545. Knox, like the Pope, was willing to exalt 
the civil power, so long as it could be used as an instrument. A great deal of 
so-called Erastianism is little more than the extravagant support of the one power 
that could carry through or maintain the particular religious views of the writer; 
as a later writer says, ‘Only this honour the Presbyterians give to their magistrates, 
they must be the executioners of their judgements to hang whom they condemn,’ 
and cf. the Confession of Puritan exiles in Holland. 
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that morality will not suffer, if his views he adopted. And 
so he goes on to say that excommunication is not only unscrip- 
tural and a usurpation, but that the magistrate can effect all 
that it aims at; not that he himself can excommunicate. His 
argument runs on these lines: (a2) Excommunication was not 
practised among the Jews; (4) it has no authority in the New 
Testament; (c) in a state where every one is of the same 
opinion, (zot excommunication, but) all coercive jurisdiction 
belongs to the magistrate alone. The argument is of the 
character of the times, and there is no need to go into it at 
length. The alleged instances among the Jews are disposed of. 
The Sanhedrin! is shown to be a political not merely a religious 
body, and to have had coercive power. This point was elaborated 
by Selden in the De Synedriis*. The passages from the New 
Testament cited as favouring the discipline are then examined 
and explained. The most important of these is Matthew xviii 
17. Erastus argues that Christ’s command has nothing to do with 
excommunication. It refers to private wrongs. The aggrieved 
party is to go either to the Sanhedrin or to a similar body 
acting in a non-Christian State as a court of arbitration. If 
that fails, the erring brother is to be treated as a heathen and 
a publican. This means not that he is excommunicate, but 
that an action in the State courts may be brought against him. 
He will not act as a Christian, let him therefore be treated 
merely as a citizen*. St. Paul’s delivering over to Satan of 
the erring Corinthian is also discussed. This is interpreted as 
a prayer for his removal from this world, not as excommuni- 


1 The Disciplinarians based their argument partly on the assumed fact that the 
powers of the Sanhedrin were continued in the Church, and that they were 
essentially ecclesiastical. Both Bancroft in his Survey of the Pretended Holy 
Discipline and Bilson in The Perpetual Government of Christ's Church appear to 
have held the same views as Erastus on the matter. 

? Baillie was very anxious to have him answered, e. g. ‘ The Erastian party in 
the Parliament is stronger than the Independent, and is like to work us much woe. 
Selden is their head. If L’Empereur would beat down this man’s arrogancy, as 
he very well can, to show out of the Rabbins, that the Jewish State was diverse 
from their Church, and that they had the censure of excommunication among them, 
and a double Sanhedrin, one civil, another ecclesiastical ; if he would confound 
him with Hebrew testimonies it would lay Selden’s vanity, who is very insolent 
for his Oriental literature’ (ii 277). Gillespie was also very strong on this point. 

* This argument appears in Musculus Loci Communes, De Magistratibus p. 631, 
Ed. 1611, 
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cation’. Lastly, Erastus declares that in a Christian State 
the magistrate is the proper person to punish all offences. He 
is not to excommunicate. That would be to give him a purely 
religious function®. He is merely to act on a law inspired 
by religious principles. Erastus does not touch doctrine, and 
therefore gives the magistrate no power over truth. For he 
says that he is only considering the case where prince and 
people are all of the same religion, and that the true one. All 
this appears to me to show that the views of Erastus are not 
relevant to modern Church controversies, which take place in 
a State which recognises every religion, and which presuppose 
a ‘magistrate’ (Parliament) composed of persons of a thousand 
conflicting views. It is only through the ignoring the two 
provisoes: (1) that the true religion is supposed to be established 
and none other allowed in the State; (2) that the magistrate 
has no power to transgress the Word of God: that it is possible 
to identify the views of Erastus with those of Hobbes or Selden. 
His objection is clearly to two governing coercive authorities in 
one State. 

‘Ut in rebus profanis curandis ei non licet terminos et fines 
aequitatis, iusticiae, ac honestatis, hoc est praescriptionem legum 
et statutorum Reipublicae, transcendere; sic in disponendis et 
ordinandis rebus sacris vel ad cultum Divinum pertinentibus longe 
minus ei licet ulla in parte a praescripto verbi Dei discedere : 
quod tanquam regulam in omnibus debet sequi, ab eoque nus- 
quam vel latum pilum deflectere. Summa est, Magistratum in 
Christiana Republica unicum esse cui a Deo commissa sit guber- 
natio externa rerum omnium quae vel ad civilem vel ad piam et 
Christianam vitam pertinent ; ius et autoritatem imperandi ac ius 
dicendi neque ministris neque aliis ullis concessum esse. Intelligi 
hoc debet de ca Republica dictum, in qua Magistratus et subditi 

’ Lightfoot Horae Hebraicae shares Erastus’ views on many of these points. 

? Cranmer indeed does this in his Questiones N. O. 116, Remains and Letters 117. 
‘A bishop or a priest by the Scripture is neither commanded nor forbidden to 
excommunicate, but where the laws of any region giveth him authority to ex- 
communicate, there they ought to use the same in such crimes as the laws have 
such authority in; and where the laws of the region forbiddeth them, there they 
have none authority at all ; and they that be no priests may also excommunicate, 
if the law allow them thereunto.’ But to the whole of this is added ‘ This is mine 


opinion and sentence at the present, which I do not temerariously define, and do 
remit the judgement thereof wholly unto your majesty.’ 
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candem profitentur religionem, eamque veram. In hac dico duas 
distinctas iurisdictiones minime debere esse. In alia, in qua 
videlicet Magistratus falsam tuetur sententiam, certo quodam 
modo tolerabilis videri fortasse possit divisio rationum '.’ 

‘Oppugno tantum iudicium de moribus, quod hodie Ecclesia- 
sticum nominant, distinctum a iudicio politici magistratus. 
Nempe duas iurisdictiones sive duo discriminata de moribus 
iudicia publica et externa nego in una Republica esse oportere, 
cui pius Magistratus a Deo praepositus est *.’ 

Is this substantially different from Elizabeth’s claim for herself 
in Zhe Admonition to simple men deceived by the malicious? 
Erastus’ magistrate is in fact merely a sovereign, ‘over all 
persons and in all causes within his dominions supreme,’ no 
more . Further he says that in matters of faith the magistrate 
will of course consult the leaders of theological opinion, who will 
teach him what is or is not the Word of God. And he admits 
it may be well that for moral offences he may delegate power 
to bodies composed at least partly of ecclesiastics or of persons 
elected by churches‘, who shall inquire into such offences and 
bring the offenders to justice. But he objects to the assumption 
of jurisdiction by the spiritual authority, which he deems 
essentially non-political °. His opponents claimed without justice 
that their discipline in no way usurped the power of the State. 
He retorted by asking them why if this was so they required 
an act of State to introduce their discipline. He also objects 
to any attempt to introduce it among an unwilling population as 
too ‘Erastian’ in our sense, and as depriving the Christian com- 
munity of its rights®*. They made the cardinal error of all 

* Confirmatio iii t p. 161, 2. In another place he says ‘ Verbum Dei et Sacra- 
menta nulli potestati subiiciuntur.’ 

2 Confirmatio iv. 1. 

‘Non hoc dico, Deum voluisse magistratum sacrificare atque alia huiusmodi, quae 
sacerdotibus imperata solis fuerant, facere, sed illud assero Deum soli magistratui 
concredidisse curam et gubernationem tam sacrarum quam profanarum rerum.’ 
Confirmatio iii t p. 163. 

* Ibid. 172. 

5 Cf. the description of Baxter’s views in Calamy’s Life of Baxter, and his reasons 
for disliking the Presbyterians, Reliquiae Baxterianae 142, 3. 

* ¢Si verum est Christum nomine Ecclesiae intellexisse totam multitudinem, 
falsum est magistratui hoc permitti, ut nolente Ecclesia hos ei Presbyteros imponat. 
Quanquam enim Magistratus praecipuum est Ecclesiae membrum, tamen ipsismet 
.interpretibus non iussit Christus membro primario et principi indicare, sed Ecclesiae 
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clericalist parties in arguing that their decisions, being concerned 
with religious matters, were of a radically different order from 
those of other men. They claimed infallibility. ‘An apud solos 
Allobroges homines non falluntur in iudicando?’ asks Erastus 
pertinently . Beza’s argument was that the sentence of the 
Church was merely declaratory, announcing upon earth a sen- 
tence of exclusion from Paradise previously passed in an 
invisible court above*. This in his view differentiated the 
decisions of ruling elders from those of earthly courts. Erastus 
saw through this (unconscious) sophistry. He saw that the 
attempt to judge whether a man desirous of communicating 
was sincere or no in repentance involved an impossible claim 
to a knowledge of motive, and was therefore in this respect 
an encroachment on the divine justice, no less than it was in 
another a usurpation of human. It judged motives, i.e. it 
claimed infallibility; it affected reputation, i.e. it had a civil 
aspect*, The fact is that the conception of the Church enter- 
tained at that time by Presbyterians and Papalists alike is 
largely political, just as rigid predestinarianism is the theory of 
legal sovereignty applied to the actions of God. The Deity of 
Calvinism is Hobbes’ Leviathan, with power unchecked by law, 
justice or conscience. To both Papists and Presbyterians the 
Church is a State, the State indeed—though not all would have 
admitted so much. But Erastus saw the dangers of the system 
toti: in qua non facit alios aliis potentiores quod ad hanc rem attinet.’ Confirmatio 
vil Pp. 329. 

 Confirmatio i iii 4 

? In exc g ‘ Deum ipsum constituimus et presbyterii et huius iudicii auc- 
torem, cuius dnteia minister et interpres fit presbyterium.’ Excommunication is 
really the supplement to an act previously done in heaven: ‘ut videlicet nihil aliud 
sit excommunicatio in terris quam declaratio alterius occultioris factae in coelis, 
ex qua nimirum merito colligatur eum qui in coelis eo quidem tempore non appro- 
batur, indignum esse qui inter fideles in terris censeatur: quae posterior etiam 
declaratio in terris facta, rata est in coelis.’ Beza Tvactatus Moderatus 4. ‘ Nos autem 

. + tam credimus rata esse in coelis, quam Christum scimus regnare in eorum minis- 
terio quos ecclesiae suae hic regendae praefecit ; neque haec legitima vero presbyterii 
iudicia secus arbitramur reformidanda, quam si filius ipse Dei aeternus illa ore suo 
pronuntiaret.’ Ibid. 8. 

* *Nos enim de solis illis loquimur, ut saepe monui, qui cupiunt cum Deo 
reconciliari ; at hoc unum contendimus, non esse a Deo institutum Presbyterium, quod 


de cordibus hominum dicentium se poenitere iudicet, verene an false dicant ; atque 


sic vel ad sacramenta admittant, vel ab cisdem removeant.’ Confirmatio ii 1 p. 152. 
Cf. also i 4. 
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it was proposed to introduce’. He saw the power which the 
right of excommunication would give to ecclesiastical oligar- 
chies in a community all of one faith. Excommunication in 
our heterogeneous modern world would have far less effect, 
although even here it might affect a man’s business prospects 
and be therefore a proper subject for the courts* to investigate. 
But in a society of uniform religious belief, if practised as had 
been desired, it would have been defamation of character raised 
to the level of a divine ordinance and relieved of every civil 
penalty. To claim such a power was certainly to claim what lay 
within the magistrate’s functions, unless there was appeal to him, 
and that was the thing most disliked. There can be no reason 
why a preacher who spoke of certain individuals in his sermons 
should not suffer the pains and penalties of slander, if his allega- 
tions were unjustifiable. Excommunication was the same sort of 
thing on a grander scale. It is not calculated to advance a man’s 
prospects in this life to tell his neighbours that his prospects are 
unpleasant for the next, if they believe you. And it is noteworthy 
that this, though under different names, and not always explicitly 
stated, was the main ground of dispute at the Westminster 


Assembly. It was argued by the supporters of the discipline that 
the jurisdiction was in no sense coercive but purely spiritual. 
Erastus is not much blamed in his own day for ascribing too 
much power to the magistrate. Beza says little on the subject, 
nor do any anti-Erastians deny in set terms that all coercive 
authority belongs to the State *. They are rather concerned to 


1 He regards it as on a level with Papal oppression. ‘ Haec enim vere fortis 
Deus fuit, qui omnes Reges et principes, omne robur, omnes conscientias, ipsam 
etiam sacrosanctam scripturam, Pontificis Romani pedibus subiecit. At nos, inquies, 
aliter instituimus, Pontificum factum non probamus. Audio quidem hoc dici, sed 
contrarium video et experior. Permulta alia in Pontificibus recte reprehendimus ; at 
eadem deinde fecimus et facimus, postquam nobis paulum confirmati videmur. 
Nolo exempla dissipatarum Ecclesiarum, iniquorum iudiciorum, et aliarum con- 
fusionum atque malorum, quae aetate nostra ex hac vel sola vel praecipue orta sunt, 
commemorare; quia sunt odiosa.’ Confirmatio v 1 p. 298. 

2 Tus Divinum 632. 

% Beza indeed declares the magistrate to have the custody of the two tables. 
Tractatus 99. The real point between the two was not as to the power of the 
magistrate, but as to the divine origin of excommunication. We may compare, 
as showing the Erastianism of the anti-Erastians, the appeal of Ursinus at the end 
of his Judicium, begging the Elector. to cause questions of new doctrine to be 
brought before him. 
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show that theirs does not conflict with it. Here indeed Ursinus 
breaks away from his party and asserts that the magistrate must 
be consulted and give his assent to excommunication. Prynne, 
a great disciplinarian and anti-Erastian, was attacked for support- 
ing the discipline on what we should call Erastian grounds—on 
the ground, that is, that the government was supporting or was 
about to support the system, and every one must therefore obey it. 
He is asked, why he did not act upon that view in the days of 
prelatical tyranny’. Moreover the thing most hateful to the 
Presbyterians in England was the insistence by Parliament on a 
right of final appeal to the civil power*. They object to all 
limiting of excommunication and want to free it alike from excep- 
tions and all other jurisdiction®. There is indeed no doubt that 
in England the main force of the hostility was fear of clerical 
tyranny *. Selden declares that ‘Presbyters have the greatest 


. Cf. Certain Brief Observations on Mr. Prynne’s Twelve Questions. 

? «But we deny that (in a well constituted Church) it is agreeable to the will of 
Christ for the Magistrate either to receive appeals (properly so-called) from the 
sentence of an Ecclesiastical Court, or to receive complaints exhibited against that 
sentence by the party censured, so as by his authority upon such complaint to 
nullify or make void the censure.’ Gillespie 253. 

‘Great wrestling have we for the erecting of our Presbyterie ; it must be a divine 
thing to which so much resistance is made by men of all sorts; yet by God’s help 
we will very speedily see it set up in spight of the devil . . . 

‘Our greatest trouble for the time is from the Erastians in the House of Commons. 
They are at last content to erect Presbyteries and Synods in all the land, and have 
given out their orders to that end; yet they give to the ecclesiastic courts so little 
power that the Assemblie, finding their petitions not granted, were in great doubt 
whether to set up any thing till, by some powerful petition of many thousand hands, 
they obtain more of their first desires. The only means to obtain this and all else 
we desire is our recruited army about Newark.’ Baillie ii 317, 18 (1645). 

5 ¢To limit the censure of excommunication in matter of opinion to the common 
and uncontroverted principles, and in the matter of manners to the common and 
universal practices of Christianity, and in both to the parties known light, is the 
dangerous doctrine of the Arminians and Socinians, openeth a wide door and 
proclaimeth liberty to all other practices and errors which are not fundamental and 
universally abhorred by all Christians, and tendeth to the overthrow of the 
Reformed religion.’ The Reformation cleared 21. 

* ‘The Clergy, who, what Church forms soever they set up, will be ever imposing 
their private opinions in matters of religion for infallible truths, and incensing 
prince against people and people against prince, and one sort of men against 
another, making their followers to espouse and maintain their unjust quarrels, till 
they become insensibly slaves to their ambition and boundless power, instead of 
attaining to any solid real or truly Christian reformation. 

‘Whether that wisdom and power of the Clergy which hath taken upon it in all 
ages to suppress heresy and schism by human laws and penalties, have not been a 
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power of any clergy in the world and gull the laity the 
most 

That the discipline really aimed at a function not of persuasion 
but of government is proved (1) by the argument of one supporter 
that its object was the external peace of the Church, not the mind 
of the member*; (2) by another’s argument that the proper 
persons to maintain order in the churches and prevent brawling 
are the ecclesiastical authorities*; (3) by a case of which both 
Erastus and Bullinger speak, where the presbytery, in their 


perverting and interrupting of that law of love amongst the members of Christ’s 
body which he commands? And whether they, under the pretence of composing 
differences and settling a government over the body of Christ, by endeavouring to 
reduce all the members of the body to unity of judgement and uniformity of practice 
in matters of religion upon grounds of outward compulsion have not discovered in 
themselves that true spirit of schism described 1 Cor. 12 (which they would seem to 
extirpate), which despises all below it and envies all above it as unnecessary 
members, and fit to be cut off from the body, so defacing and dividing the body of 
Christ by labouring to make the whole body but one member, and where then is 
the body?’ Twelve Weighty Queries p. 8. 

‘ Lay no more burden of government upon the shoulders of ministers than Christ 
hath plainly laid upon them ; have no more hand therein than the Holy Ghost clearly 
gives them. .. . I fear an ambitious ensnarement, and I have cause. I see what 
raised Prelacie and Papacy to such a height. When once they had a hand in the 
work they soon engrossed it, and then made it the main, the sole point of religion. 
“Christian perfection,” saith one of them, “doth not consist in almsdeeds and 
devotion, but in exalting the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the true cement of that 
perfection.”’ Coleman Hopes Deferred and Dashed p. 25. 

*O ye honourable worthies, open your eyes and see whither you are going or 
whither some are leading you. Once the Pope had your predecessors at his beck, 
and you may again, for you will lose your freedom under a Presbyterian domination. 
The Lord of heaven grant that England never see that day wherein Parliament 
must not meddle with Church government because a spiritual thing.’ Coleman 
A Brotherly Admonition p. 6. 

1 Table Talk Op. iii 2064. One of Baillie’s complaints was that in a form of 
discipline at one time proposed it would have been possible for the ministers to be 
controlled by laymen in the kirk-session (iii 452). A good account of the clericalist 
character of Calvin’s régime is given by Bancroft Survey chaps. ii and iii. 

2 ‘Neither is it the internal or nearest aim of Discipline in Church government 
to work upon or rule the mind, which is not known to the Church or Church 
governors, but to procure the external peace of the Church, which may be obtained, 
the mind remaining still unconvinced. Answer to a Libel 55. 

% ¢Suppose there should be any disturbance in the church assembled for the public 
worship of God by some drunkard or madman or any heretic, either by sporting 
or by railing or seducing or any abominable action, where lies the power to 
suppress it? Is it in the magistrates or in the church officers? I answer it is in 
the hand or power of the church officers first, because they were charged to keep 
the door, that there be no such occasion for disturbance in the midst of divine 
worship,’ An Answer to those questions 15. 
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anxiety to secure jurisdiction, were actually driven into a course 
which led to the impunity of a man accused of unnatural vice’. 
It is the competing jurisdiction and its clericalist character 
that frighten Erastus. Yet it must be allowed that he writes 
largely of the civil power. He quotes Musculus to the effect 
that the worst of heresies is to regard a Christian magistrate as on 
the same level with a heathen*. Nor can there be any doubt 
that like all the reformers he would have been ready (and indeed 
probably helped) to impose his faith by the help of the civil 
power upon an unwilling people. There is no hint of toleration 
in his writings, yet his crusade was one in favour of popular 
liberty as well as the civil power, against those who were duping 
the latter into assisting an attempt to crush both. If the thing 
is to be introduced, in Erastus’ view the people as well as 
the prince should be consulted. Further there are one or two 
passages in which he says that the magistrate might teach, 
if he had time, which he had not, and might even act as a 
minister *; yet Erastus was very anti-sacerdotal and bases these 
views on queerel principles about the priesthood of the laity *. And 
even then we must remember the true religion is supposed to be 


established ; there is no notion of a right in the prince to change 
religion at will. Nor is there any evidence that he would have 
put truth under the heel of policy, and like Hobbes have dragged 


Cf, Gwalther’s letter, who states the case. ‘In palatinatu nulla prius scandala 
tam atrocia incidisse quam ea sint, quae seniorum illic constitutorum culpa acciderint. 
. « . Quod si ergo novam in Ecclesia tyrannidem his principiis stabilire posse 
metuemus, quis nos absque causa id timere dicet?’ Explicatio 379. : 

? Musculus, though in many ways more Erastian than Erastus, yet saves himself 
from the charge of enslaving religion to the State policy. ‘Horum consideratione 
manifestum redditur etiam si ad magistratus Christianos cura religionis pertineat, 
haud tamen illis competere, ut citra verbum Dei quicquam in religione constituant. 
Nequit enim fieri ut arbitrarii cultus Deo placeant, quia non sunt voluntati ipsius 
conformes : nec possunt conscientias hominum de eo certas reddere, quod Deo vere 
serviant, hoc est, rem gratam faciant.’ He goes on to show that Moses in the Old 
Testament, and the Apostles in the New, were given explicit directions, nothing 
being left to their arbitrary will. ‘Haec praecedentibus adiicere voluimus, ne 
damnabilem eorum magistratuum temeritatem approbare videamur, qui absque Verbo 
Dei quamcunque volunt religionis formam subditis suis proponunt, et pro potestate sua 
a Deo accepta authenticam esse servarique volunt : et si quis illam sequi recusaverit, mox 
contumaciae ac rebellionis damnant, quasi Christiana religio a potestate magistratuum et 
non magis ab infallibili divinorum eloquiorum certitudine et auctoritate pendeat.’ Loa 
Communes 646. 

3 Confirmatio iv 2 p. 265. * Ibid. iii 1 p. 175. 
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religion under the Juggernaut car of reason of State. He 
regarded the function of the Church as purely persuasive’. It is 
a pity that, seeing this, he did not go further and deny the right 
of the State to persecute, whether or no at the bidding of the 
Church*. But at least it was liberty not tyranny for which he 
contended. He could not be deceived by the specious pretence 
of spiritual illumination into regarding as harmless upon earth 
a jurisdiction whose only virtue in the eyes of its supporters lay 
in the fact that it rested upon fear, that is compulsion, and 
therefore needed the sanction of the State*. Indeed his views may 
be summed up in the following passage from the life of Baxter, 
hardly an Erastian in our sense. ‘The Erastians, I thought, 
were thus far in the right in asserting more fully than others the 
magistrate’s power in matters of religion, that all coercive power 
is only in their hands, which is the full sense of the Oath of 
Supremacy, and that no such power belongeth to the pastors or 
people of the Church.’ ‘He could not but approve their holding 
the pastoral power to be only persuasive, though authoritative and 
by divine appointment ; and that pastors were officers of God’s 
institution, who were not only to persuade by sermons general 
and special, but by particular oversight of their particular flocks ; 
and could as the ground of their persuasion produce God's 
commission or command for what they said or did. But that 
as pastors they had no secular or forcing power ; and that unless 
the magistrate authorised them as his officers they could not 
touch men’s bodies or estates, but had to do with conscience 
only*.’ This is also the exact line taken by Coleman. 


? He did not, for instance, object to the rebuking of the magistrates in sermons. 
What he could not endure was the claim to examine them judicially. This, in his 
view, meant an assumption of governmental authority. v 1. 

? If the truth that ‘my kingdom is not of this world’ be a valid reason for giving 
no coercive jurisdiction over morals to the Church, it is equally valid against any 
coercion in matters of belief by the State, irrespective of the question as to whether 
or no the State is advised by the Church. Cf. Confirmatio p. 173. 

3 Cf. Reformation cleared 23: ‘ There cannot be so much as trial and examination 
of the offence without authority unless the party be willing to appear; that persuasion 
and jurisdiction, that the delivering over to Satan and thereby striking the 
conscience with the terror of God by the authority of Jesus Christ, which hath the 
promise of a special and strong ratification in heaven, and any other ecclesiastical 
way whatever, which must be inferior to this, and depend only upon persuasion on 
the one part, and free will on the other, can be supposed to be alike efficacious.’ 
ory the appeal to force is evident. 

* Reliquiae Baxterianae 139 ; Calamy p. 113, 
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It is the impossibility of two co-equal jurisdictions in a State 
which strikes Erastus. And this is obvious. One of them must 
be final, so far as the State be united’. In a State where the 
magistrate is non-Christian, and therefore ex hypothesi persecutes 
the Church, he would allow jurisdiction to the Church. But where 
this is not the case, he saw like the Papalist the need of unity. He 
indeed points out that the Popes had based their claim to a uni- 
versal monarchy on the fact that since there was only one supreme 
authority, the inferior, i.e. the secular, must yield to the superior, 
the ecclesiastical power. Erastus held the modern view that 
the office of the Church as such is purely persuasive*. But since 
he identified Church and Nation he naturally added that the 
public policy must be inspired by Christian maxims, and would 
punish all sins as well as crimes, so far as needful. In a State 
where men are all of one faith, crime and sin become inter- 
changeable externally, and many things forbidden by religious 
sentiments may be punished by civil means without injustice. 
Where this is not so the attempt to enforce morality as such 
on the community is a form of persecution; but of course in 
such a case the jurisdiction of various religious bodies may 
appear in some form, for they may regard as wrong acts of 
their members which the State, looking to the whole variegated 
mass of the people and their opinions, must treat as indifferent. 
It may be added that what we know of the actual working of the 
discipline lends confirmation to the views of Erastus, and proves 
it to have acted as a restraint upon individual liberty *. 


* Cf. Coleman. ‘I could never yet see how two co-ordinate governments, exempt 
from superiority or inferiority, can be in one State, and in Scripture no such thing 
is found that I know of.’ He explains, ‘Government I take strictly for the corrective,’ 
Hopes Deferred 25. 

* He asks why the duty of ministers to teach is to be expanded into a right to 
judge (iv 3). 

* The following passage from the ordinance imposing the discipline in England 
(1648) gives some notion of the liberality of the system. The undermentioned classes 
of persons are to be excommunicated: ‘ All worshippers of images, crosses, crucifixes, 
or relics ; all that shall make any images or pictures of the Trinity or of any person 
thereof [this would condemn all religious art]; all religious worshippers of saints, 
angels, or any meer creatures; any person that shall profess himself not to be 
in charity with his neighbours; all persons in whom malice appears, and they 
refuse to be reunited . . . any person that shall upon the Lord’s day use any 
dancing, playing dice, or cards, or any other game, masquing, wakes, shooting, 
bowling, playing at football, stool-ball, wrestling, or that shall make or resort unto 


] 
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The main object then of Erastus was not to magnify the State, 
nor to enslave the Church, but to secure the liberty of the subject. 
He regarded the discipline as a narrow and illiberal form of 
_ persecution, which if not entirely clerical was ecclesiastical to the 
core, and if allowed to work unchecked was liable to ruin the 
State’. He asks pertinently enough, Who will be best obeyed, 
the magistrate or those who have power to excommunicate him? 
For though his throne be intact, and civil obedience be still 
preached as a duty, are men in a State where all are earnestly 
convinced of their religion and all united, likely to pay much 
respect to one who has been, although desirous of taking part in 
the sacrament and declaring himself repentant, excluded from it 
because the presbytery disbelieves his sincerity?? What Erastus 
disliked was not only the attempt to steal from the prince his 
power, but also the arrogant assumption of ability to do God’s 
office and read the thoughts of the heart. If a man desired the 
sacrament, was orthodox in his belief, and declared himself 
penitent, that was for men sufficient proof of repentance. For 
we can only judge externally, and cannot put our own authoritative 
interpretation upon the sincerity of the act without claiming 


any plays, interludes, fencing, bull-baiting, bear-baiting, or that shall use hawking, 
hunting, or coursing, fishing or fowling, or that shall publicly expose any wares 
to sale, otherwise than is provided by an ordinance of Parliament of the sixth 
of April, 1644; any person that shall travel on the Lord’s Day without reasonable 
cause ; any person, father or mother, that shall assent to the marriage of their 
child to a Papist, or any person that shall marry a Papist; any person that shall 
repair for any advice to any witch, wizard, or fortune teller.’ And see the whole 
story of the attempt to introduce the discipline into England in Neal, who was by 
no means unfavourable to the Puritans. Cf. also a letter of Gwalther’s complaining 
that whereas the episcopal excommunication was always accompanied by reasons, 
in Heidelberg persons had been excluded from the sacrament and no reason given. 
Explicatio p. 387. 

* Bancroft Survey 208 : ‘ There is but only this difference between them and the 
rankest Jesuits in Europe, that what the one sort do ascribe unto the Pope and his 
shavelings, the other do challenge unto themselves and their aldermen,’ 

2 ‘Dicitis quidem Magistratui excluso nihilominus obedientiam deberi. Sed quis 
credat me illi parere velle, cui ego vitae totius modum cum potestate et coactione 
praescribere me posse arbitror? Facile est obedientiam praestare ei, qui contra 
voluntatem tuam facere nihil ausit. Sane Magistratus quem sibi subiecit Presby- 
terium, nihil aliud est, quam servus Presbyterii: dum pro eius arbitratu cogitur in 
quoslibet molliter, duriter, cruciatu corporis, exilio, vinculis, morte, etc. animad- 
vertere.’ Confirmatio v 1 p.301. Bancroft deliberately connects Buchanan’s doctrine 
of deposition with the alleged right to excommunicate princes (Survey of the Pretended 
Holy Discipline 204) ; cf. Knox Exhortation to England Works v 516. 
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infallibility. Thus excommunication usurps not only man’s 
authority by its claim to jurisdiction, but God’s by its assurance 
of certainty. The Popes had seen this, and argued logically 
enough that an excommunicate king could not rule a Catholic 
people, and so they proceeded to claim a deposing power. 
Erastus feared lest the Presbyterate should do the same, and 
a glance at the writings of Knox will convince us that his fears 
were not unreasonable. 

It is then, I think, not so easy to answer the question Was 
Erastus an Erastian? as many people imagine; or if we 
answer in the affirmative, we shall have to surrender a favourite 
nickname for our opponents. He was, I believe, less Erastian 
than Whitgift', perhaps less so than Cranmer’, far less so than 
Selden or Hobbes*. Strangely enough, even Pareus* uses 
phrases about the power of the magistrate in religion, which 
many would call Erastian. As Dr. William Cunningham says, 
‘Erastus is less Erastian than some who in modern times have 
been ranked under that designation, not perhaps without some 
injustice to him, but most certainly with no injustice to them °.’ 

But though this may be the case, it is not therefore true 
either that Erastus was right or that his views have no relation 
to Erastianism or Byzantinism. He saw one side in a debate 
which had lasted for centuries, and even yet is hardly concluded. 
Taught by experience Erastus desired to prevent the establish- 
ment of what seemed to him an ecclesiastical tyranny. In the 
course of his argument he asserted that in a State of one religion 
all that was needed for the enforcement of piety and morality 
could and ought to be done by the magistrate; and that for any 
other persons to assume a coercive control without appeal was 
a usurpation on the one sovereign authority. Yet the powers 


" See Defence of the Answer to the Admonition Tractate xx, Works iii (295-325), 
especially p. 306, where he quotes with approval ‘ princes deciding in matters 
of religion, even in the chief and principal points.’ 

? See his works passim, more especially the Corrections of the Institution, 
Questions concerning the Sacraments II p. 117. 

° Cf, Lee, preface to the Theses, who says that Erastianism is not to be identified 
with the tenet of Hobbes that the civil power may establish whatever religion it 
pleases, and exact obedience to it, which the subject is bound to render for conscience 
sake, or even set up any form of Church government it pleases, and change it as 
often as it likes (xlv, vi). 

* Aphorisms § xi. 5 Hist. Theol. ii 572. 
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which he admitted to be the magistrate’s were sufficiently large 
even within the limits laid down. And these limits could not 
endure. Erastianism is not rightly named, if we mean by it 
the explicit tenets of Erastus. Yet the attribution is not altogether 
wrong. For the word describes the actual and inevitable, if 
not the logical, development of his teachings when torn from 
their context and shorn of the careful qualifications with which 
he surrounded them. Erastus did not mean to do more than 
assert that all coercive authority is vested in the State. But 
he added to this the prevailing notion that the State must 
support one religion and tolerate no other. It was then not 
many steps to the theory of Hobbes that the State could 
support any religion it pleased out of motives of State policy 
and with no regard to truth. In fact the power which Erastus 
claimed for the Christian might soon be asserted to belong to the 
non-Christian magistrate, although such a claim was far enough 
from the thought of Erastus and from that of many Erastians. 
Erastus paved the way for a theory more imposing, more syste- 
matic, more antagonistic to reason than his own. For assuredly 
there is no less reasonable view than that which permits a magis- 
trate to set up a Church on purely political grounds and to 
prohibit all others. This position, if ever thoroughly carried 
out, might be more destructive to free inquiry than any ecclesi- 
astical tyranny. It did not indeed, I think, directly follow from 
the doctrine of Erastus or the Erastian reformers. But they 
might easily be misunderstood or misrepresented as if it did. 
The opposite (or ecclesiastical) view had held the field, though 
not unassailed, for centuries. The Reformation was in one 
respect the uprising of the laity against the clergy; in another 
an assertion of State rights against a federal imperialism in 
Church matters. It was in fact individualist and particularist, 
as opposed to a system which was socialistic and centralised. 
And the circumstances under which it took place made men rely 
very largely on the prince’s authority as their most effective 
support. It made some reformers, such as Erastus abroad and 
Anglicans and many Independents at home, dread the Presby- 
terian discipline as being the counterpart of that bureaucratic 
clericalism from which they believed themselves to have escaped. 
The ‘Erastians’’ aim, or that of most of them, whether at 
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Heidelberg or Dort or Westminster, was rather to protect 
the individual than the State, though the latter object was a 
good deal more prominent at Westminster. This indeed was 
the main cause of the later use of the word Erastianism 
as a term having no reference to excommunication and a large 
general reference to State authority. The conflict was inevitable 
between Church and State, so long as persecution was to be 
enforced. For such enforcement required the aid of the State, 
which could not be expected to give it without being consulted. 
The remedy lay beyond the vision of Erastus and the men of 
his day, though not far beyond that of some of his opponents 
in the synod of Westminster. With liberty of conscience pro- 
claimed as the State policy, the conflict of the two jurisdictions 
is at an end for all practical purposes. So far as it is not, it is 
the Churches very often that are to blame. When the State 
leaves off the hopeless task of imposing one faith and worship 
by force, and the Church leaves off preaching persecution as a 
duty, there would be no cause for a serious struggle, and on the 
principles of Erastus no ground for interfering with the juris- 
diction of religious bodies over their members: while the 
existence of other religious bodies would prevent such juris- 
diction doing serious civil damage to a man in cases where 
the whole community irrespective of creed was not on his side’. 
Excommunication to be seriously effective needs the absence 
of competing Churches or systems. But this way out of the 
difficulty was not clear to Erastus. He, it may be thought, would 
unduly exalt the State. Certainly Erastians did, just as Olevianus, 
Knox, and the disciplinarians would use the State as the 
handmaid of the Church, with more outward deference, but with 
no more real respect, than Gregory VII or Boniface VIII. 
Neither party could be at peace so long as Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike were agreed as to the import and efficacy of an auto-da- 
Jé as the means of promoting the ‘one faith.’ For this view made 
the forces of Church and State necessary to one another, and 
yet brought them into incessant conflict. The problem was 

‘ For instance, supposing for the sake of argument it be right to excommunicate 
aman or woman who had married a divorced person. Such an act might have 
effect on a devout Churchman, but unless the general sentiment of the Community, 
Churchmen, Dissenters, and Agnostics, was in favour of it, it would be unlikely to 
injure him seriously in his business or profession. 
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not solved, it was transcended. The battle was only over when 
men saw that peace being the end of the State, social well-being 
would be attained by leaving all religious bodies the fullest liberty 
to organise, to develop, and to preach. To employ a familiar 
method, toleration was the higher unity in which were resolved 
the contrary but complementary ideals of secular authority and 
spiritual independence. The victory was won by both sides 
and by neither. On the one hand, ecclesiastical pretensions, 
however preposterous, burnt into men’s minds (and indeed 
their bodies) the sense that society needs some basis other 
than force. We owe to them the belief that a duty is laid 
upon men to secure freedom for the expression of spiritual 
aspirations, a freedom which might otherwise have been sacri- 
ficed to the shock of national ambitions or the jealousies of 
competing dynasties. On the other hand, but for Erastus and 
his followers, even Hobbes and the supporters of the divine right 
of kings, who insisted so strongly on the right of the State to 
be, on the essential need of political society to human well- 
being, and on the duty of preserving men against the evils of 
a domination which on its own showing was human in adminis- 
tration and divine in its sanctions and claims, and therefore 
likely to be the more unrestrained in its tyranny, there might 
have been—there nearly was—an agelong enslavement of human 
thought and action to a system in some respects more narrow 
because more complete, less broadly human, less careful of cul- 
ture and intellectual enlightenment, than was the system of the 
mediaeval world taken at its worst. 

There are two more reflections that occur to the student of the 
Erastian controversy. In the first place, on the particular ground 
which he took up, the world has sided with Erastus. Whatever 
be thought of his general views upon the relation of the civil 
to the religious power, it will, I think, be admitted that the 
believers in excommunication as an effectual method of pro- 
moting piety, are but few nowadays. It may be urged that 
the possibility of such a thing has removed the necessity of its 
exercise, yet on the whole I think the general sentiment of all 
Christians would be, that Erastus was right in ascribing to religious 
bodies a purely persuasive and hortatory function, that he was 
right in his refusal to enter into motives, and in his demand that 
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the individual’s presence at the Communion Service should be 
construed as evidence of repentance without further inquiry. 
It must also be admitted that modern opinion would side with 
him in his hostility to the practice of Anmeldung", or information 
to the pastors on the part of intending communicants. Erastus 
regarded this as amounting to compulsory absolution, and pre- 
sumably confession. Whatever be thought of the advisability of 
persuading the majority of Christians to adopt such a form, modern 
opinion, even that of the believers in auricular confession, has 
declared itself unmistakeably against any attempt at compulsion. 
On the whole, however, it may be said that opinion has mainly 
swung round to the view, that the duty of religious bodies is con- 
fined to the preaching of an ideal in life, and that its enforcement 
by an appeal to fear or any form of compulsion is undesirable as 
well as impracticable. In this the discipline has disappeared. 
The other point is this. The development of Erastus’ views 
shows that the doctrine of the legal omnipotence of the State 
is one which has important consequences. That all coercive 
jurisdiction must be wielded either directly or indirectly by 
the State will be denied by no one to-day. That no body can 
have any legal right to do or abstain from any act save in so far 
as the State concedes it to them is equally certain. That every 
citizen has a right to appeal to the State to protect him against 
illegal breaches of contract is also true. But just as the State 
will not prevent a parent exercising certain powers over children 
or a club making rules breach of which justifies expulsion 
(and no modern State would attempt this), so in regard to 
religious bodies and questions. Toleration itself needs a legal 
foundation, and no one denies the abstract (legal) right of 
Parliament in this country to establish and endow Mahomed- 
anism and proscribe Christianity. Such a step of course is 
impossible, and if possible would justify a revolution. It 
transgresses both the external and internal limits of the sovereign 
power’, And so it is no denial of the authority of the State 
to assert that it has no (moral) right to permit any form of 
persecution. But this does not prevent it, as guardian of the 
peace, from regulating the forms under which opinions shall be 
expressed, nor make such regulation unnecessary. Nor can any 
1 S. 362, B. 94. * Cf. Dicey Law of the Constitution. 
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religious body expect entire freedom, if by freedom be meant 
liberty to interpret its own formularies in such a way as to work 
injustice, through breaking contracts with its servants. A recent 
case in the North of England showed how a free religious body 
might have its doctrines come before a court of law, in order 
that it might be decided whether or no a minister had broken 
the contract to preach them. This might serve to show some 
opponents of Erastianism how far it would be wise to go. Irre- 
spective of the special conditions of an Established Church, there is 
some control involved in the paramount claims of the State to all 
coercive jurisdiction, and its duty to maintain the binding force 
of contracts upon all citizens. And it does not follow that 
attacks are necessarily made upon the liberty of opinion because 
in such cases the State may interfere’. In one sense the ideal 
of a free Church in a free State is unattainable, for the absolute 
liberty of either is impossible and unthinkable. Indeed the 
controversy raised by Erastus is one form of the general and 
. eternal debate between the individual and the community; in 
modern Church controversies it takes a different form, that 
between a (relatively) small society and the whole. But in any 
case the debate can never be settled in theory or on grounds of 
legality alone. A reasonable compromise between individual 
liberty and governmental authority is all that can be hoped or 
desired. There is always an u/tima ratio, for on the one hand the 
larger body may not act with justice (on any theory) and produce 
a revolution, just as the complete expression in practical life of 
disregard for the opinion of one’s fellows leads a man to the dock. 
Only it is well to distinguish between acts which the State must 
do or cause to be done, as the wielder of force and sanctioner of 
contracts, from any attempts to control free inquiry. And even 
here, since in the long run the case against the repression of novel 
and dangerous opinions rests on the belief that truth or the search 
for it is of more importance to mankind than this or that form of 
society, it cannot be said that there are no cases in which for the 
purpose of preserving peace, its main end, the State might not be 

! There is, I suppose, nothing to prevent a Government allowing religious bodies 
to interpret their own formularies, provided this be a condition under which 
emolument is taken. But even then an ejected minister might claim a right of 


appeal on the ground, say, that the interpreting body had exceeded its powers, or 
ejected him for some other cause. 
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justified in temporarily repressing at least the indiscriminate 
publication of sentiments hostile to the majority of the people. 
For surely if the State’s business be to maintain order, there may 
conceivably be times when the only way to maintain order might 
be to prohibit certain opinions being even published. I am not 
sure that such cases ever actually occur, and am very sure of 
a danger of encouraging any belief that they are frequent; but it 
is hardly possible to say that they could never arise. 

In any case enough has been said to show that Erastian or 
anti-Erastian are scarcely good party watchwords. Perhaps 
Byzantinism? would be a better term, for that would imply the 
claim of the secular power to control belief. Also it may be 
hoped that it has been made clear that the State cannot always 
be accused of trampling upon the ‘rights of conscience’ or 
‘liberty of prophesying,’ if it demands (1) enforcement of the 
terms under which any office temporal or ecclesiastical is held, 
(2) assurance that no one is holding or being unlawfully deprived 
of any money or position on invalid grounds, and (3) in crises or 
times of emergency to restrict within narrower limits than usual 
the right of every man to ‘speak the thing he will.’ 


J. NEVILLE FIGGIs. 


* Since this was in type I find that this suggestion was made once before by 
Hardwicke. 
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THE OLD LATIN TEXT OF OUR NICENE CREED. 


Tue following note is a contribution to the history of the text of our 
Nicene Creed, commonly called the Constantinopolitan Creed, in the 
Latin version which was current from early or the earliest times. The 
point of view assumed is that which is common to most recent students. 
Our Nicene Creed is the Old Creed of Jerusalem enlarged by the 
insertion of Nicene terms. It was quoted by Epiphanius in his 
Ancoratus in 374. It was then in use as a Baptismal Creed in Cyprus. 
It was quoted at the Council of Chalcedon in 451 from the Acts of the 
Council of Constantinople (381) as ‘the Zcthesis of the 150 Fathers.’ 
It is probable that it had been brought before the Council of Constan- 
tinople either by Cyril of Jerusalem or by Nectarius of Constantinople. 
It was then regarded as an improved recension of the Creed of the 
Council of Nicaea, and in course of time was confused with it. It will be 
convenient to distinguish the Constantinopolitan form as C. But we 
must admit at the outset that we shall have to wait for a critical edition 
of the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon before we can restore with 
certainty the earliest form of either Nicene or Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed. There was a natural tendency in copyists to corrupt the text by 
assimilating the forms. We may safely say that this was more often 
done by adding than omitting. But in these studies it behoves us to 
advance warily and take nothing for granted. 

Hitherto it has been assumed that the collection of Canons which 
was made by Dionysius Exiguus (498-514) contained one of the 
earliest versions of C. Kunze’ rightly laments that the translation of 
Dionysius is the earliest Latin text quoted in Hahn’s Bibliothek der 
Symbole. He suggests that the references made by Pope Gelasius in 
494 to the Council of Constantinople, which could only be known in 
its Creed, imply acquaintance with C. This was during the time of 
the first schism between Old and New Rome when nothing would be 
imported from Constantinople. Therefore the Creed must have been 
brought to Rome at an earlier date. 


1 Das polit. isch bol, 1898, p. 4n. 
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The fact is that Dionysius did not include the Nicene and Constan- 
tinopolitan Creeds in his collection. They were added to it between 
the time of Dionysius himself and that of the edition of his collection 
which was sent by Pope Hadrian to Charles the Great in 774%. My 
object is to prove the existence of an earlier version of C than this of 
Pope Hadrian’s. I am able to quote MSS representing some six collec- 
tions, which were made before the time of Hadrian. They contain the 
four following forms of text—(i) from the collection of Theodosius ; (ii) 
from the collection of Cod. Vat. 1322, which is the source of the text 
found in the collection of Quesnel; (iii) (iv) from the collection of 
Rusticus, who gives two forms of text quoted in the second and sixth 
Actiones of the Council of Chalcedon, the first agreeing with the text 
found in the collection known as the Hispana, the second agreeing with 
the text found in the collection of the MS of St. Maur, the collection 
of the MSS of Toulouse and Albi, and the collection of Cod. Vat. 1322 
at fol. 11d. 

(i) Cod. Veron. LX (58) saec. vii contains the collection of the 
Deacon Theodosius, of whom we know nothing more than his name. 
The form of C, quoted as the Symbol of the Synod of Sardica (sic), follows 
a biography of St. Athanasius, and is followed by the letter of Constantine 
the Great to the Church of Alexandria. These and other references 
suggest the conclusion that the collection was put together in Egypt, 
whether Theodosius copied it in Alexandria or not. 

(ii) 2, Cod. Vat. 1322 fol. 1-25 saec. vii-viii, contains a small 
Chalcedonian collection, which is important, because in the opinion of 
the Ballerini several of its pieces are older than any complete version 
of the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon. It contains the greater part 
of the sixth Actio in an independent version. This part of the MS 
came from Verona *. 

i, Cod. Paris. B. N. lat. 3848 a saec. viii-ix, contains what is known 
as the collection of Quesnel: the consent of this MS and the printed 
text of the Ballerini (S. Leonis Opera iii 219) is marked as Q. The 
Chalcedonian chapters (xxv—xxviii) are dependent on the collection of 
the Vatican MS for everything except the canons. 

(iii) N, Cod. Vat. 1322 saec. vi fol. 26-285, contains the collection 
of Rusticus, a Roman deacon, who accompanied Pope Vigilius to 
Constantinople in 547. ‘The same year he undertook a new translation 
of the Acts of Chalcedon, using both Greek and Latin MSS. His 
text of C in Actio secunda is found on fol. 28 a. 

M, Cod. Mediolanensis Ambrosianus E 147 sup. p. 124, saec. vii-viii 


* Maassen Q. u. L. des canonischen Rechts pp. 445, 446. I owe this reference 
with much other information to Mr. C. H. Turner. 
2 Maassen, p. 737. 
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(Reifferscheid), possibly earlier. This is another MS of the collection 
of Rusticus and comes from Bobbio. 

E, Cod. Vindob. 411 saec. ix-x (from Ambras, near Innsbriick), 
contains the Hispana, a Spanish collection printed from the manuscripts 
actually in Spain, by F. A. Gonzalez in a. p. 1808 ; the agreement of E 
with the edition is marked as Sp. It will be noted that this Spanish 
form on the one hand has suffered much contamination from the 
genuine Nicene Creed, and, on the other, is the first to show any traces 
of the Filiogue. 

(iv) N, Cod. Vat. 1322 saec. vi fol. 153, and M, Cod. Mediolan. 
Ambrosianus E 147 sup. saec. vii (?), give the text of C found in Actio 
Sexta of the version of Rusticus, which is dependent on a MS. from the 
Monastery of the Sleepless Monks at Constantinople. 

J, Cod. Vat. 1127 saec. ix, from Angouléme, a sister MS. to F, 
Cod. Paris. B. N. lat. 1451, saec. ix in., contains a collection which is 
classified by Maassen under the name of St Maur, after the Monastery 
to which the latter MS belonged. Their agreement is marked as F. 

T, Cod. Tolosanus 364 (I 63) saec. vii, and A, Cod. Albigensis 2 
saec. ix, are MSS of the same collection: their agreement is marked as 
T. In all probability A was actually copied direct from T. (Creed on 
T fol. 4a, A fol. 204.) 

The second occurrence of the Creed in the collection of the Vatican 
MS. (Cod. Vat. 1322 fol. 11 5) agrees with this form and has a title like 
that of F. 

To these MSS I will add—can?, an interesting MS in the Cambridge 
University Library, Gg. 5. 35 saec. xi, from St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
which contains the late text both in Greek (transliterated) and Latin ; 
also H, the translation in Hadrian’s edition of Dionysius Exiguus, 
printed by Hahn® p. 165. Lastly, I will include Vig., the text found 
in the Constitutum of Pope Vigilius (553), to which Kunze calls 
attention as containing an early text (Migne, P. L. Ixix. 145). It fully 
confirms the evidence of the MSS, and completes the proof that this 
Old Latin version existed from the beginning of the sixth century. We 
are encouraged in the hope that further evidence may come to light. 


(The texts are printed pp. 106-109 below.) 


The discovery of these various forms of text raises several interesting 
questions, to which we cannot as yet give final answers. Did the 
Latins know the Creed primarily (or even exclusively) through its being 
quoted and ratified in the Chalcedonian Acts? There is some justifi- 
cation for this theory in the fact that a complete rupture between East 
and West was threatening at the time of the Council of Constantinople. 
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On whatever ground C was accepted by the Council, whether as the 
Creed of Cyril or of Nectarius, it was not likely to rouse any interest at 
Rome on that account. But it is not necessary to suppose that it was 
first introduced to the Roman Church by the Council. Epiphanius, 
who travelled to Rome with Paulinus of Antioch and St. Jerome on 
the morrow of the Council, may have brought with him the praises 
of Cyril’s Creed regarded as an uncontroversial document. If the 
Creed was then stored in the archives of the Roman Church together 
with the letter which Pope Damasus at that time sent to Paulinus, we 
have a plausible explanation of the well-attested differences between 
the texts quoted in the second and sixth Actiones of the Council of 
Chalcedon. The form quoted in the second Actio would be the form 
commonly used in the Church of Constantinople, the other would be 
a revised text, revised with the concurrence if not the assistance of the 
Papal legates. 

Kunze suggested (p. 37), and the idea was hailed by Kattenbusch'’, 
that Leo’s letter to Flavian gave the impulse to put C forward 
because it contained a parallel to the words ‘qui natus est de Spiritu 
sancto et Maria uirgine,’ which Leo quoted from the old Roman Creed. 
We may add another parallel in the words ‘crucified and buried,’ on 
which again the Pope laid stress. We may even question whether the 
Pope did not intend to refer to C when he wrote so emphatically of 
this teaching as professed ‘in the common and undistinguishable 
confession’ by all the faithful, and as confessed in the Creed by all ?. 

We must note that the forms II and IV, both connected with the sixth 
Actio, agree as to seven noteworthy omissions of phrases found in later 
versions. I have indicated their position by asterisks. They are 
(1) Deum de Deo, (2) lumen de lumine, (3) de caelis, (4) passus, 
(5) secundum scripturas, (6) Filioque, (7) sanctam. In six cases out of 
seven the net result is to make the form more like the Old Creed 
of Jerusalem, from which it is without question derived. Only three of 
them are found in form III: only two in form I. 

We may note further that in the collection of the Vatican MS. the 
second occurrence of C (=form IV) is in another version of the Definitio 
fidei agreed to at the sixth session of the Council of Chalcedon, and is 
followed by the decrees of the Council of Damasus in 378, which 
formed the main part of the letter of Damasus to Paulinus referred 
to above. 

Thus it appears that the archetype of forms II and IV was the oldest 
Latin text of C accepted in the Church of Rome, whereas form III 


* Review of Kunze, Theol. Literaturseitung, 1898, col. 681. 
? ¢. ii: illam communem et indiscretam confessionem . . . qua fidelium uni- 
uersitas profitetur, &c. ; c. v: omnes etiam in Symbolo confitemur. 
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I. C in Cod. Veron. LX (58). 


ITEM SYMBOLVS SCAE SYNODI SARDICI 


Abrenuntio Sathanae et omnibus operibus eius et omni pompae eius 
et omni culturae eius et omnibus angelis eius. Et 

Credo in unum Deum Patrem omnipotentem factorem caeli et terrae 
uisibilium omnium et inuisibilium : 

5 et in unum Dominum nostrum Iesum Christum Deum uerum de 
Deo unigenitum Filium Dei de Patre natum ante omnia saecula uerum 
natum non factum per quem omnia facta sunt: qui propter nos homines 
et propter nostram salutem descendit de caelo et carnem adsumpsit 
ex Spiritu Sancto de Maria uirgine, hominem factum, crucifixum pro 

to nobis sub Pontio Pilato, sepultum et surrexit post tertium diem, 
ascendit in caelum, sedet ad dexteram Patris, iterum uenientem cum 
gloria iudicare uiuos et mortuos, cuius regni finis non est : 

in unum Spiritum sanctum, Dominum et uiuificantem, de Patre 
procedentem cum Patre et Filio adorandum, qui locutus est per 

15 prophetas: et in unam sanctam catholicam ecclesiam; spero resur- 
rectionem mortuorum et uitam aeternam. AMEN. 


1. Satane cod. 3. celi 4. uisiuilium 6. mnia 8. descendi 
celo 11. celum sede 12. gloriam fini 15. profetas 
catholicat resurrexionem 


II. C in Council of Chalcedon, version of Cod. Vat. 1322 and Quesnel. 


SYMBOLVM TRECENTORVM DECEM ET OCTO ET CENTVM QVIN- 
QVAGINTA 


Credimus in unum Deum Patrem omnipotentem, factorem caeli et 
terrae, uisibilium omnium et inuisibilium : 

et in unum Dominum Iesum Christum Filium Dei unicum de Patre 
natum ante omnia saecula * * Deum uerum de Deo uero, natum non 
factum, eiusdem substantiae qua Pater est, per quem omnia facta sunt : 
qui propter nos homines et propter nostram salutem descendit * natus 
est de Spiritu Sancto et ex Maria uirgine homo factus, crucifixus pro 
nobis sub Pontio Pilato * , sepultus [est et] resurrexit tertia die +, 
ascendit in caelos, sedet ad dexteram Patris, inde uenturus est cum 
gloria iudicare uiuos et mortuos, cuius regni finis non erit. to 


et in Spiritum sanctum Dominum et uiuificatorem, a Patre * pro- 
cedentem, qui cum Patre et Filio adoratur et glorificatur, quod locutus 
est per prophetas : in unam * catholicam atque apostolicam ecclesiam ; 
confitemur unum baptismum in remissionem peccatorum ; speramus 
resurrectionem mortuorum, uitam futuri saeculi. AMEN. 15 


5. eiusdem eiusdemque Q 6. salute  natus#: incarnatus 
Q ( fortasse recte) 7.de: exm et ex Maria ”: in Maria (om et)Q 
8. sepultus est et resurrexit 2: sepultus resurrexit Q g. in caelos n: 
adcaelosQ  seditw*M™ indeQ: unde” est: omn* 10 et 
mortuos #: ac mortuos Q finis non erit # 1: ¢vnonerit finis Ballerini 
Ir inspu et (ante uiuificatorem) 1: ac Ballerini 12. qui: 
praem et n adhoratur” quod # (cum Graeco): qui Ballerini 
14. in remissione 1 
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III. C in Council of Chalcedon : Rusticus’ version of Actio Secunda 
(with Sp). 


SANCTA FIDES QVAM EXPOSVERVNT SANCTI CL PATRES CONSONA 
SANCTAE ET MAGNAE NICAENO SYNODO 


Credimus in unum Deum Patrem omnipotentem, factorem caeli et 
terrae, uisibilium omnium et inuisibilium : 

et in unum Dominum Iesum Christum Filium Dei unigenitum, ex 
Patre natum ante omnia saecula, Deum ex Deo, lumen ex lumine, 
Deum uerum ex Deo uero, natum non factum, homousion Patri hoc 
est eiusdem cum Patre substantiae, per quem omnia facta sunt; qui 
propter nos et nostram salutem descendit * et incarnatus est de Spiritu 
sancto et Maria uirgine, homo factus, et passus est sub Pontio Pilato et 
sepultus, tertia die resurrexit * , ascendit in caelos, sedet ad dexteram 
Patris, iterum uenturus in gloria iudicare uiuos et mortuos, cuius regni 
non erit finis : 

et in Spiritum sanctum Dominum et uiuificatorem, ex Patre * pro- 
cedentem, cum Patre et Filio conglorificandum, qui locutus est per 
prophetas: in unam * catholicam et apostolicam ecclesiam; confitemur 
unum baptisma in remissionem peccatorum ; expectamus resurrectionem 
mortuorum, uitam futuri saeculi. AMEN. 


I. SYMBOLVM EORVNDEM SANCTORVM CL PATRVM APVD CONSTAN- 
TINOPOLIM INSTITVTVM Sp (f/raem Incipit E) 4- inuisibilium : 
+conditorem Sp 7. homousion M: omousion N omoeusion E 
8 facta sunt :+que in caelo et in terra E, quae in caelo et quae in terra 
duo MSS (Gonzalez) 9g. propter nos et nostram salutem N : propter 
nostram salutem M propter nos et propter nostram salutem (¢v salutem 
nostram E) Sp discindit N incarnatus : + et homo factus est 
M* 10, et Maria uirgine MN: ex Maria uirgine Sp_ sub Pontio: 
supPontio N et sepultus MN: sepultus Sp 11. ascindit N 
12, Patris: praem Dei duo MSS (Gonzalez) _iterum MN: inde Sp 
in gloria MN : cum gloria Sp 14. et 1° M Gonzalez: credimus E; 
om N_ Dominum et uiuificatorem MNE duo MSS (Gonzalez) : 
Dominum et uiuificantem unum MS (Gonzalez), Dominum uiuifica- 
torem guatuor MSS (Gonzalez) ex Patre : + et Filio (Gonzalez) 
procidentem N15. conglorificandum ME: cumglorificantedum N 
glorificandum (Gonzalez) loquutusM 16. catolicam M*(corr m p) 
et MN: atque Sp _eclesiam M 17. remissione M? 
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IV. C in Council of Chalcedon, Rusticus’ version of Actio Sexta, 
(with F T H Vig cant). 


ITERVM SYMBOLVM CENTVM QVINQVAGINTA 


Credimus in unum Deum Patrem omnipotentem, factorem caeli et 
terrae, uisibilium omnium et inuisibilium : 

et in unum Dominum Iesum Christum Filium Dei unigenitum, 
natum ex Patre ante omnia saecula» * Deum uerum de Deo uero, 
natum non factum, consubstantialem Patri per quem omnia facta 
sunt; qui propter nos homines et salutem nostram descendit * et 
incarnatus est de Spiritu sancto et Maria uirgine, et humanatus est 
et crucifixus est pro nobis sub Pontio Pilato *, et sepultus est et 
resurrexit tertia die *, ascendit in caelos, sedet ad dexteram Patris, 
iterum uenturus [est] cum gloria iudicare uiuos et mortuos, cuius regni 
non erit finis : 

et in Spiritum sanctum Dominum et uiuificantem ex Patre * 
procedentem, cum Patre et Filio adorandum et conglorificandum, 
qui locutus est per sanctos prophetas: in unam * catholicam et 
apostolicam ecclesiam: confitemur unum baptisma in remissionem 
peccatorum ; expectamus resurrectionem mortuorum [et] uitam futuri 
saeculi. AMEN. 


I. ITERVM: ITEM M IDEM ET CENTVM QVINGVAGINTA SANCTORVM 
PATRVM QVI CONSTANTINOPOLIM CONGREGATI SVNT F EXPOSITIO FIDEI 
CL SANCTORVM [+PATRVM A*] QVI CONSTANTINOPOLIM CONGREGATI 
svnT T 2. credocant 3.omnium: omT 4-in: omT uni- 
genitum: om T H 5. omnia: om M 7. et 1°: + propter F cant 
#r nostram salutem F cant discindit N;+de caelis H cant 8. et 
(ante Maria): ex H et humanatus (inhumanatus T) est et: et homo 
factus est cant est ( fost humanatus): om Vig 9g. pro nobis : propter 
nosF supN  Pilato:+passus cant 10, die :+secundum scrip- 
turas cant ascindit Nin: ad T caeloNcaelumHcant sedit 
N* Vig cant ( praem et Vig) 11. iterum: praemet F cant est: om 
MFTH Vig quuiusM 12. ¢# finis nonerit T 13. uiuificatorem 
F qui ex Patre Filioque procedit can¢ 14. qui cum Patre et Filio 
simul adoratur et conglorificatur cant Patremf coadorandum et 
glorificandum Vig 15. loquutus MT sanctos: omf* cant in: et 
H cantet in Vig unam:+sanctam H cant 16. confiteor A* (corr 
mp) cant apostholicam M  baptisma T baptismam A __inremissione 
Tcant 17. expectamus: speramus Vig et expecto cant resurrec- 
tionemortuorum T et: omMT futuri * 
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exhibits the form which became common in the Church of Spain. 
Now the leading theologian at the Council of Toledo in 589, John 
of Biclaro, had recently returned from Constantinople, where he had 
resided for some years. May we not suppose that it was partly under 
his influence that the Synod decreed the recitation of the Creed in the 
Liturgy, following the custom of the Eastern Churches? This con- 
nexion through him with Constantinople confirms the suggestion that 
this form iii was the text used in the Church of that city. 

There is no need to enlarge here on the omission of Fil/iogue from all 
four forms. But here are two other variations in late texts to which 
Caspari has called attention. The first is the change from plural to 
singular in Credo, Confiteor, Expecto (Spero). It has been transferred 
from the Baptismal to the Liturgical use of the Creed, being found 
in the (Baptismal) form quoted by Theodosius, then in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary, in which C appears as a Baptismal Creed, though not as 
the only Creed of the Roman Church. It can be traced in the use of 
the Frank, the Anglo-Saxon, and the Old English Churches. The 
Creed was regarded as the personal Creed of each worshipper. 

The second is the omission in later versions of the word in before 
ecclesiam. From the time of Rufinus, and more especially under the 
influence of St. Augustine, an important distinction was drawn between 
‘believing in’ God (Father, Son, Holy Spirit), and ‘believing’ the Church. 
Rufinus writes: ‘Hac itaque praepositionis syllaba creator a creaturis se- 
cernitur et diuina separantur ab humanis'.’ But the preposition was often 
used by later writers without any theological significance. And in some 
instances the retention of é# in a later Latin version of C simply points 
to the fact that it is a new translation from a Greek text in which és has 
been preserved. In most cases, however, the Greek text of the later 
version drops «is, e. g. the Cambridge MS. Gg 5. 35, quoted above. 

It is interesting to compare the text used by Pope Vigilius with that 
used by Pope Hadrian in his edition of Dionysius, which includes two 
of the later additions de caelis*, sanctam. On the other hand, the 
version which Pope Leo III set up in St. Peter’s on a silver shield 
some years later, according to the testimony of Abelard, contained all 
the later variants *. 

A. E. Burn. 

1 Comment. in Symb, Apost. c. 36. - 

2 Note that the singular caelum is used below, proving that this phrase is a later 
addition in this form ; also ex (Maria) as in the Old Roman (Apostles’) Creed. 

% Abelard, Sic et Non, quoted by Caspari, i. p. 221,n. 10. But this form was 
plainly a new translation from the Greek version set up beside it. It has gui. . 
natus, descendentem, incarnatum, &c., and the forms baptismum, uenturi (saeculi). 
And Leo has ef (Maria) = translation of «at, 
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ST. MARK viii 32: A NEGLECTED VARIOUS 
READING. 


AccoRDING to all three Synoptic Gospels our Lord, after St. Peter’s 
confession that He was the Christ, told the disciples that the Son 
of man must suffer and be rejected and be killed and after three days 
rise again: in Mc. viii 32 it is added that He was speaking the saying 
openly (kai mappnoig Adbyov édddex), a sentence to which the other two 
Gospels offer no parallel. 

The sentence as quoted above is found in all the Greek MSS and 
appears unchallenged in all the critical editions. Nevertheless it is 
not free from certain objections, partly grammatical and partly sug- 
gested by the context. 

i. The position of the imperfect ade at the end of the clause is 
anomalous. St. Mark uses the phrase ¢Adde rév Adyoy in ii 2 and in 
iv 33, but the accusative comes last in these passages’. It is difficult 
to see what emphasis on Aadeiv should be here intended. 

ii. If our Lord was predicting His Passion ‘confidently’ or ‘ openly’ 
(wappnoiq) it is not quite easy to understand what further publicity is 
intended in ver. 34. But for the clause which is under consideration 
we should have supposed that the confession of Peter and our Lord’s 
prediction made up an incident altogether private, and confined to 
the inner circle of the disciples. 

These difficulties are not by themselves perhaps insuperable : I only 
mention them at this point to show that the ordinary text of Mc. viii 32 
is not entirely satisfactory. 

But the main object of this note is to point out that the earliest 
versions present us with a variant, which has hitherto not received the 
attention it deserves. 

Cod. Bobiensis (4), the leading representative of the Old-Latin texts, 
has “et coepit eis dicere quia oportet filium hominis multa pati... et 
occidi |e|t post tertium diem resurgere * et cum fiducia sermonem loqui. 


? The nearest parallel is 43éws abrod jjxovey Mc. vi 20: of i 21, vi 31. 
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The Sinai Palimpsest has 
“and He had begun to teach them that the Son of man was about to 
suffer much ...and they will kill Him, and the third day He will rise 
"and openly speak the word p any). 

This is supported by the Arabic Diatessaron xxiii 42, Fyhich has He 
will rise and will say a saying openly ((alls 

Thus East and West unite in a reading which is not that of the 
Greek MSS. It seems to me to represent «ai mappnoig Adyov éxdadeiv, 
Graphically exdadew (with the final » perhaps only indicated by a 
horizontal stroke) is nearer to than either Aadeiv or |Aadijoa, 
and it may be defended on internal grounds. The compound ékdaheiv 
(Acts xxiii 22) does not happen to occur in St. Mark, but his use 
of éxOapBeioda (ix 15 &c.), and of éxOavpdfew in the true text of xii 17, 
shows that such a word would not be necessarily alien to his style; 
here its use would strengthen the idea of open publication already 
contained in mappyoig. On the other hand the wording of Joh. vii 
25, 26, which presents some verbal similarities with our passage, 
suggests rather the simple Aadeiy, The use of the present infinitive 
following the aorists maéeiv . . . dvaoriva finds a parallel in Mc. vi 45 
... Kat mpodyew. It would perhaps be pressing grammatical 
forms to carry more than they should legitimately be called upon to 
bear, if we assume that a contrast was here intended between the 
finished work of the Passion and Resurrection and the continued 
preaching of the Word that was to follow. At the most such a con- 
trast would be indicated rather than expressed’. 

It is with real diffidence that I feel myself impelled to press the 
claims of éxdadeiv (or Aadeiv) in Mc. viii 32 against the common reading 
édddet, and I should not venture to do so without the consensus of the 
oldest Latin and the oldest Syriac texts on the side of an infinitive. 
The change of grammatical form turns the clause from being a remark 
of the evangelist into the words of Christ ; it becomes the actual crown 
of His great announcement of the Passion. The ‘word’ spoken openly 
is no longer the forecast of His rejection, death, and resurrection ; with 
the changed reading it refers to that word which our Lord had just 
commanded His disciples for the present to tell no one. The Son 
of man (He says) is to suffer and to rise again and openly to speak 
the word: the central thought, therefore, of the prediction is less the 
resurrection from the tomb than the renewed freedom for the Gospel 
after the great struggle, less the individual miracle than the general 
victory (f Le. vii 22). If there be an Old Testament model which 


+ Compare Phil. i 21 ff. My friend the Rev. K. Lake reminds me also of 1 Cor. 
vii 9 yaujca 4 mvpodoOa, where the change of tense seems to have provoked the 
(? ‘ Alexandrian’) reading yayeiv found in A C* and Clement %. 
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supplied the wording of the predictions of the Passion it is Hosea vi 2 f, 
a verse often quoted in early Christian collections of Zestimonia’. 
There, after saying that the Lord will raise us up in the third day, the 
prophet goes on to declare that we shall go on to know the Lord. 
This is what is meant here. When the Son of man has been rejected 
and has suffered, and in spite of all has been raised up, then it will be 
time openly and with confidence to announce that He is the Christ 
of God. In Galilee it was not yet the time that He should be made 
known ; the immediate necessity was to prepare the disciples and the 
crowds outside for the trials of the Passion, which were about to 
come both upon Him and upon them. But after the final triumph 
at Jerusalem the Son of man will openly proclaim that He is the 
Christ. If it be objected that this was not literally fulfilled, surely 
this is a difficulty which also meets us in the case of the passages which 
seem to speak of the Son of man coming in glory or on the clouds of 
heaven before that generation should have passed away. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


THE NEW T7RACTATUS ORIGENIS. 


THESE 7Zvractatus are a series of twenty homilies in Latin, discovered 
in two MSS (tenth and twelfth centuries respectively) by Mgr. Batiffol, 
Rector of the Institut Catholique of Toulouse, and published by him in 
the early part of the present year. Both MSS bear the title Jncipit 
Tractatus Origenis de Libris (sacro-)sanctarum Scripturarum conprobatus 
a (beato) Hieronimo. In his Prolegomena, Batiffol maintains that the 
book is substantially by Origen; and he puts forward reasons which 
lead him to surmise that the translation is due to Victorinus, bishop 
of Pettau in Pannonia, who was martyred in the Diocletian persecution, 
and who is spoken of by S. Jerome as a translator of ‘Tractatus’ of 
Origen. The first public pronouncement on the new Zvactatus was by 
Harnack: he was ready to accept Origen’s authorship, but regarded 
the translation as being so free that it would be impossible to determine 
what was really Origen’s and what the translator’s. Almost simultane- 
ously Weyman and Morin entered the lists combating the view that 
the work was a translation from the Greek : Weyman maintained that 
it was by Novatian ; Morin that it was by Gregory of Eliberis, a Spanish 
bishop of the middle of the fourth century. Zahn, independently it 
appears, arrived at the same conclusion as Weyman, and Haussleiter 
has accepted practically this view, while Kiinstle has taken up a position 

1 E. g. Vinificabit nos post biduum die tertio is the first quotation in Cyp. Test. ii 25. 
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akin to Morin’s. So the matter stands at present, the purely Latin 
origin of the Zvactatus being decidedly in the ascendent. 

I had begun to prepare for the January number of the JouRNAL 
an account and critique of the literary controversy that is going on 
round the Zyactatus, which seems to be of interest not only for the 
sake of the subject-matter, but also as an example of certain critical 
methods ; when almost at the outset I came across a fact hitherto 
overlooked, which seems worth communicating at once, as (so at least 
it appears to me) it is a factor that will have to be taken into account in 
the settlement of the problem. 

This new fact is a considerable catena-fragment of Origen, wherein 
he argues against Anthropomorphism in its crudest form—the very 
subject dealt with in the first of the new Zractatus. As the passage of 
the Zractatus about to be discussed is one of those that Weyman has 
signalised as being closely related to Novatian, I print in parallel 


columns the relevant portions of the three texts. 


ORIGEN 
(Catena-fragment, Dela- 
rue II 25.) 

Kai cimev 6 
Tlowjowpev avOpemov 
cixdva cai 
époiwow. | 
mpérepovy mod ovvioratat 
kar’ eixova, év 
Tepov ols xpavra of 
mpa@rov héeyovres* Sv 
kat MeXitwv, ovyypappata 
mept rou 
évomparoy tiv 
yap Bcod dvopalsueva 
ebpioxovres, 
émBdérovtas tiv olkov- 
pévnv, Kai Sra aitov eiva 
els 8énow dixaiov énwe- 
vevxéra, Kal, 
dopiy edwdias, kal,” 
Td ordpa xupiov éAdAnoe 
Taira, Bpaxiova beod 
wat xeipas xai médas xai 
Baxridous, dytixpus 


NovaATIAN 


(De Trinitate Liber 
§ VI init.) 


Et licet  scriptura 
caelestis ad humanam 
formam faciem diuinam 
saepe conuertat dum 


dicit : 
super iustos; aut dum: 
Odoratus est dominus 
deus odorem bonae frag- 
vantiae; aut dum 
traduntur Moysi ¢abudae 
Scriptae digito dei; aut 


Oculi domini 


Tractatus I (énit.) 
(p. ) 

Multi sunt ineruditi 
homines, _caelestium 
litterarum expertes, qui 
cum audiunt dixisse 
deum : Faciamus homi- 
nem ad imaginem et 
similitudinem nostram, 
putant corporeum deum 
et membrorum compac- 
tione constructum in- 
tellegi oportere. hoc 
autem ita esse credunt 
eo quod prophetaecaput 
et capillos domini 
nominent et oculos et 
aures et nares et os et 
labia et linguam et 
pedes ; ut cum dicitur: 
Caput eius et capilli ut 
Zana alba tamquam nix; 
et: Oculi domini super 
tustos et aures eius ad 
preces corum; et: Odo- 


Taira ovx érepdv Te 
Thy pophiy Tov 
mas 8é, gaci, Kai 
Moog rois dyiots, 
pepop- 
opévos xara 
xapaxrijpa tov 
myo; Kat 
pupia péAn 
beod. mpds ods 
mparov amd tis 
mAéov Tod 
émorapévos, €vav- 
Tiovpeva tH 
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dum populus filiorum 
Israel de terra Aegypti 
manu ualida et brachio 
excelso liberatur ; aut 
dum dicit: Os enim 
domini locutum est haec ; 
aut dum terra scabe/lum 
pedum dei esse perhi- 
betur ; aut dum dicit: 
Inclina aurem tuam et 
audi: nos qui dicimus 
quia lex spiritalis est 
non intra haec nostri 
corporis _ lineamenta 
modum aut figuram 
diuinae maiestatis’ in- 
cludimus, sed &c. 
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vatus est dominusodorem 
suauitatis ;et: Os domini 
locutum est ista; et: 
Quae procedunt de labiis 
meis non faciam irrita ; 
et: Lingua mea calamus 
acutus; et: Sabbata 
uestra odiuit anima mea; 
et: Conuerte domine 
faciem tuam et salui 
erimus; et: Dextera 
domini fecit uirtutem ; 
et: MVonne manus mea 
Jecit haec omnia; et: 
Digito dei tabulae legis 
lapideae scriptae Moysi 
traduntur ; et: Cae/um 
mihi sedes est, terra 
autem scabellum pedum 
meorum; et: Manu 
ualida et excelso brachio 
domini populus libera- 
tur; et: Caelum palmo 
mensus est et terram 
omnem pugillo concludit. 
haec ergo membra 
corporis cum legunt uel 
audiunt, credunt, ut iam 
dixi, quasi corporeum 
deum et membrorum 
esse distinctione com- 
positum. 


[After three pages of 
discussion. } 


weév Tov Zayapiov, ‘Era épOadpoi xupiov of émBde- 
moves émt macav yay. SPOarpors 6 
Oeds, 88 B00, ob Kar’ eixdva yeydvapev. GAG 
Waryu@, tas wrépvyas avrod édmeeis, 
ci exeivos pév mrépvyas (Gov 
dmrepov, ov kat’ cixdva yeyover 6 dvOpwros. 

[And if heaven is the throne of God, ds 

12 


p- 5- Quid quod sep- 
tem oculi- domini \eg- 
untur, et homo duos 
oculos habet? et ubi 
est haec imago et simi- 
litudo dei in homine? 
non enim unasimilitudo 
est eius qui duos oculos 
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imohapBdvovew, and the earth His footstool, do His habet et eius qui septem 
legs extend all this distance? If so, how did He habere perhibetur. 
walk in Paradise, or appear on the summit of 
Sinai ?] 
Kai was raird ris mept Oeod dofd{wv od pwpds 
Rex Onoerar 
mpds dvarpomiy ris BdEns, 
8¢ Kar’ eixdva pi) év odpare elvar, év dé 
TH 
That the three passages are closely related is evident. 
1. Let us first consider the relationship between Origen and Novatian. 
I suppose there is no reason in the nature of things why Novatian 
should not have directly depended on Origen. But it is not necessary 
to postulate this dependence. The resemblance between the two 
passages lies solely in the agreement in the Scripture texts cited as 
being put forward by the Anthropomorphists: there is nothing what- 
ever in common between Origen’s refutation (so far as it is extant) and 
Novatian’s. Now Origen tells us in effect that he got his list of texts 
from the work of Melito which he names, and that he cites only a few 
texts out of several. It is quite conceivable that Novatian also may 
similarly depend on Melito. In this case the two writers would have 
made independent selections from Melito’s array of texts, and then have 
proceeded to refute them each in his own way. This hypothesis on the 
whole seems more likely than that Novatian used the Origen fragment. 
2. There is in this place a very intimate connexion between the 
Tractator and Novatian. This is shown by the words ¢raduntur and 
populus liberatur, used in connexion with Ex. xxxi 18 and Psalm cxxxv 
(cxxxvi) 12 respectively, by both writers, though the actual wording of 
either phrase is not to be found in the Bible anywhere near in the 
contexts ; and by the changes in construction they involve. Indeed, 
Weyman has shown quite convincingly that in a number of places 
throughout the book the Tractator is either Novatian citing himself, or 
else some one freely pillaging Novatian, as he pillages also, though in 
a less degree, Tertullian and Minucius Felix’. But be he Novatian, 
or be he another, the Tractator in the passage before us used Novatian’s 
Liber de Trinitate. (It would be easy to show from the various parallel 
passages that the de Trinitate is the primary text, and the 7ractatus the 
derivative.) 
3- That the Tractate depends also on the Origen fragment, in such 
sense at any rate as that this piece of Origen in the last resort stands 


} Archiv fiir latein, Lexikographie, xi, Heft 4, pp. 545-576 (1900). 
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behind the Tractate, is I think capable of proof. It will be noticed 
that, whereas the order of the Scripture texts in Novatian and in the 
Tractate is different, the second, third and fourth in the Tractate are 
precisely those given by Origen, and in the same sequence. Moreover 
Origen’s grotesque argument based on Zach. iv ro is reproduced by the 
Tractator, but is not found in Novatian. These traces suffice, I think, 
to establish the fact that the first Tractate goes back quite independently 
to the Origen fragment, as well as to Novatian’s de Trinitate. 

4. The passages here considered do not afford sufficient foothold for 
formulating or estimating any theory on the general question of the 
authorship and character of the Zractatus; but if we carefully limit our 
field of vision to the set of passages before us, and refrain from drawing 
inferences in regard to the other nineteen Tractates, it may be worth 
while to consider what was the Tractator’s apparent modus operandi in 
this place. It would seem then that he had in his hands not only 
Novatian’s de Trinitate, but also the Origen fragment, or a translation 
thereof. He first reproduced the Scripture texts from Origen, and 
then he copied out the additional ones found in Novatian, inserting on 
his own account various other texts of the same kind; unless, indeed, 
it be supposed in regard to these latter texts that the Tractator also was 
directly using Melito—a possible but not very likely alternative. 

I think it is possible to trace back to Origen yet a third passage 
of Tractate I, viz. the argument extending from p. 6, line 12, to p. 8, 
line 15. If this passage be compared with the close of book i of 
Origen’s Comm. in Rom. (printed below) the analogy of thought and 
treatment will at once be felt, notwithstanding the much greater 
diffuseness of the Tractate. Here however a complication comes in: 
a third passage closely parallel is to be found in S. Hilary’s Zract. in Ps. 
129, § 6. If the three texts (Origen, Hilary, and the Tractator) be 
compared, it will be seen at once that they are closely allied. They 
all are based on the homo interior of Rom. vii 22, and work out the 
problem of ‘the Image of God’ by means of a curious antithesis 
between the homo interior and the homo exterior. The Origen 
passage (or else perhaps some similar piece of Origen no longer extant) 
is beyond question the source of Hilary and the Tractator: and it is 
known that in his work on the Psalms S. Hilary made free use of 
Origen. 

But Batiffol has pointed out that throughout this portion of Tractate I 
there are several close verbal agreements with the above named portion 
of Hilary. Batiffol takes it for granted practically without discussion 
that the Tractator is prior and Hilary the plagiariser; and Haussleiter 
goes so far as to say that this is evident at a glance ( Zheo/. Literaturblatt). 
The impression made on me is the opposite. In order to form a judgement 


q 
a 
f 
} 
if 
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on the point it is necessary not to rest satisfied with the table wherein 
Batiffol confronts selected extracts, but to carefully compare Tractate I 
p. 4, l. 21, to p. 8, L 15, with Hilary, Zvact. in Ps. 129 § 4, 5,6. I think 
it will be felt that it is much more easy to understand how the Tractate 
might have been developed out of Hilary, than to see how the 
disjointed tags of the meandering Tractate could have been picked out 
so as to fall together into the orderly, logical, thoughtful, and very 
superior exposition of Hilary. However it is not at present necessary 
to insist on this point. 

Any one who compares the three texts will probably be at first 
disposed to think that the relation is either (according to the view 
he takes of the priority of Hilary or the Tractator) 

or Origen 
Tractator 
Hilary 
i.e. that only one of the two later writers used Origen directly, and the 
other but mediately. But closer examination shows that this view 
is untenable ; for there is a passage in common between Hilary and 
Origen (introducing Coloss. iii 9) which is not found in the Tractate ; 
and also a passage in common between the Tractator and Origen 
(introducing a combined employment of Eph. iv 24 and 2 Cor. iv 16) 
which is not found in Hilary. This pair of phenomena establishes the 
fact that, whatever relation there may be between Hilary and the 
Tractator, they both go back independently, at any rate in part, directly 
to Origen. As it is important that the evidence on which this position 
is based should be laid clearly before the reader, the piece of Origen is 
here printed, and facing it are placed the crucial passages from Hilary 
and the Tractator ; though of course any one wishing to appreciate the 


nature of the general relations between the passages, must read the 
whole contexts indicated above. 


OrIGEN (RUFINUS) 


(Delarue IV, 476) 

(Comm. in Rom. Lib. I, § 19 fin.) 

[On Rom. i 23] Anthropomor- 
phitas intelligendus est confutare, 
qui in ecclesia positi, imaginem 
corporeaam hominis dei esse 
imaginem dicunt, ignorantes illud 
quod in Genesi scriptum est, ad 
imaginem dei factum esse homi- 
nem: de quo homine quid 
sentiendum sit ab apostolo inter- 
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pretatur cum dicit: Deponentes 
ueterem hominem cum actibus suis 
et induentes nouum' qui secundum 
deum creatus est®. audis quia 
nouum hominem dicit secundum 
deum creatum? autem 
eumdem nouum hominem alibi 
interiorem hominem uocat*: cor- 
ruptibilem uero hunc, cuius hic 
imaginem  respuit, exteriorem 
nominat cum dicit: Mam ef si is 
gui foris est homo noster corrum- 
patur, sed qui intus est renouatur*. 
et ut planius adhuc eius sententiam 
sciant isti qui de imagine dei 
errant, audiant quem dicat esse 
apostolus hominem qui ad imagi- 
nem dei creatus est, cum ad 
Colossenses hoc modo scribit: 
Nolite mentiri, inquit, spoliantes 
uos ueterem hominem cum actibus 
suis et induentes nouum qui reno- 
uatur in agnitione secundum imagi- 
nem eius gui creauit eum®. ex 
quibus euidenter ostendit quod 
interior homo, qui per agnitionem 
renouatur, ipse ad imaginem dei 
creatus est (etc.). 


.deum creatus est, ut 
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Tractatus I (pp. 7, 8-15) 

Hic est ergo homo interior quem 
apostolus secundum deum creatum 
asserit esse. uidetis ergo alium 
esse hominem qui de terrae limo 
factus est, alium gui secundum 
in omni 
misterio (sic) interioris hominis, 
secundum  imaginem  creatoris, 
bonitate caritate sanctitate perfecti 
esse possimus. denique idem apo- 
stolus repetit dicens : Zt st exterior 
homo noster corrumpitur, interior 
renouatur (etc). 

Hinary (Tract. in Ps. 129 § 6) 

Et audiamus adhuc Paulum 
hoc ita docentem: Lxspoliantes 
ueterem hominem cum gestis eius, 
et induentes nouum qui renouatur 
in cognitionem secundum imaginem 
creatoris. numquid aliquid cor- 
porale induimus cum in agnitionem 
renouamur? nihil ut  opinor. 
induimus agnitionem dei, fidem 
aeternitatis, innocentiae sincerita- 
tem, et bonitatis mores (etc.). 


I shall not draw general conclusions from the facts recited, but only 
indicate various alternative hypotheses, and point out their bearings 


on the problem under discussion. 


1. Even if the Tractator obtained most of the Origenistic element 


of this passage (pp. 4-8) mediately through Hilary, still he also made 
direct use of some piece of Origen; and it cannot be determined how 
much of his matter not found in Hilary may be due to Origen. It is 
important to keep in mind Rufinus’ statement, made both in his Preface 
and in his Peroration, that in the translation of the Comm. in Rom. he 
abbreviated and altered Origen. ; 

2. On the other hand, if Hilary derived the common matter from 
the Tractator, then the latter’s indebtedness to Origen must have been 
very considerable. 

* Col. iii 9. 


2 Eph. iv 24. 
* 2 Cor. iv 16. 


Col. iii 9. 


Rom. vii 22. 


4 
q 
q 
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3. There is another possible hypothesis, certainly not involving 
greater literary difficulties than the hypothesis that Hilary’s exposition 
was derived from the Tractate: viz. Hilary and the Tractator may both 
have made independent use of some lost Latin translation of an anti- 
anthropomorphic passage of Origen *. 

As things stand at present, all that can be said is that, after deducting 
the portions of Tractate I that may be derived from Novatian and 
Hilary, it is impossible to surmise how much of the residue may 
represent true Origenistic matter. Here we look with regret on the 
tantalising lacuna in the Greek catena-fragment (cf. text printed above), 
which may possibly conceal the clue to the solution of the problem. 

In any case, at the least three morsels of Tractate I (the three texts 
on p. 2, the curious argument based on Zach. iv 10, p. 5, and the 
combined employment of Eph. iv 24 and 2 Cor. iv 16 on p. 7) have 
been tracked to definite texts of Origen. This will prepare us to find 
at any rate a strain of Origen throughout the work ; and it may be that 
Origen stands behind a great deal of it. 

I hope to pursue further the investigation in the January Number. 


Postscript. During the few days that elapsed between writing the 
above Note and receiving the proof, I have, by help of the copious 
Index Locorum Scripturae Sacrae attached to each volume of Delarue, 
examined Origen’s treatment of a number of the texts ; and I have noticed 
a few more apparent signs of some connexion between the first three 
or four Tractates and Origen’s writings. And, what perhaps is more 
important, I have found also that a number of lines in various parts 
of Tractate III are to a large extent verbally identical with portions of 
Rufinus’ Latin translation of Origen’s seventh Homily on Genesis. 
Thus :— 

Tractate III Hom. in Gen, VII 
p- 26 lines 19, 20 cf. § 1? 
p. 27 lines 8-12 cf. § 3 
lines 14-17, 19 cf. § 2 


1 Traces of the existence of a Latin translation of the Origen fragment may 
possibly be detected in the following passage of Augustine against the Anthropo- 
morphitae (Zp. 148, ad Fortunatianum): ‘Nam de membris dei quae assidue 
scriptura commemorat, ne quisquam secundum carnis huius formam et figuram nos 
esse crederet similes deo, propterea eadem scriptura et alas habere deum dixit quas 
nos utique non habemus.’ This use of Psalm xc (xci) 4 may perhaps be borrowed 
from Origen’s argument. The continuation of the extract is interesting : it quotes as 
S. Jerome's a piece found in the Breviarium in Psalmos, which contains yet a third 
parallel to a passage at the end of our first Tractate which Weyman has already 
paralleled from Novatian. This anti-anthropomorphic literature seems to be 
a corner of the History of Dogma that has not yet been worked out. 


lines 21-23 
p. 28 lines 1-7 
p- 29 lines 8-10 


The fact of the plagiarism is incontestable. As before, there seem 
to be three possible hypotheses :— 

(1) Rufinus when translating the Homilies may have had before him 
the Tractate and introduced a few random lines from it. 

(2) The Tractator, or a Redactor of the Tractates, may have borrowed 
from Rufinus,—as, on any hypothesis, he did from other Latin writers 
(e.g. Tertullian and Minucius Felix, as is confessed by all). 

(3) Rufinus and the Tractator may have made independent use of 
some earlier Latin translation of portions of Origen. 

From the nature of the case in this particular instance, (1) and (3) 
seem less likely suppositions than (2): the presumption is strong that 
Rufinus simply translated, however freely, the Greek text before him. 
And if this be so, it would follow that Tractate III did not exist 
in its present form till after Rufinus. This result would call for at 
least serious modifications in all the theories that have been suggested 
as to the authorship of the Zractafus. In any case it would seem that 
theories have been formulated with premature decisiveness before an 
adequate searching of Origen has been instituted. 


E. C. But Ler. 


THE TNQMAI OF THE SYNOD OF NICAEA. 


[Prof. Achelis’ paper has been translated for the Journat by Mr. W. E. Crum, 
to whom are also due the notes in square brackets.—Ed. J. T. S.] 


Tue Gnomes or Maxims of the Nicene Synod are at present available 
in two Coptic manuscripts ; one in the Borgian collection and one at 
Turin’. The commencement of the former has been long known; 
Zoega had included it in his Catalogue’, Pitra* and Lenormant‘ reprinted 
it. Subsequently Revillout® discovered its continuation at Naples, and 


* [Besides these two MSS there is in Paris (Bibl. Nat., MS copte 129", ff. 75-82) 
part of another, dating without doubt from the end of the tenth or beginning of the 
eleventh century. Its text is decidedly less correct than the others. Further, 
an ostracon at Cairo (no. 16 in my forthcoming publication), presumably of the 
seventh century, shows a small selection of maxims from the ‘Gnomes,’—W. E. C.] 

* Coptic, p. 248, Latin, p. 256. 

5 Spicilegium Solesmense i (1852), p. 523 ff., contributed by Lenormant. 

* Mém. de P Inst. de France, Acad. des Inscr., T. xix 2 (1853), p. 241, in French. 

° Journal asiatique vii 5 (1875) = Revillout, Concile de Nicée i 2 (1881), p. 63 ff., 
in Coptic. 


NOTES I2I 
cf. § 3 
cf. § 5 
: 
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he was also the first to publish the Turin MS ', which was later re-edited 
by F. Rossi 

The Turin MS appears to be the older; it is, moreover, conveniently 
within the reach of those unacquainted with Coptic through the medium 
of two translations: that in French by Revillout, and that in Italian by 
Rossi. The fact that the Italian editor gives in several places the 


more exact readings must lead us to make his publication the basis 
for subsequent work *. 


* Journal asiatique, vii 1 (1873), p. 210 ff. = Revillout, Concile de Nicée i 1 (1873), 
p. 25 ff. in Coptic, p. 55 ff. in French; and repeated 2b. T. ii (1899), p. 519 ff. in Coptic, 
Pp. 92 ff. in French. Cf. Duchesne’s detailed criticism, Bulletin critique i 330 ff. [Also 
Batiffol’s in Rev. de ’ Hist. des Religions, 1900, 252.— W. E. C.] 

* Memorie della Reale Accademia delle scienze di Torino, Serie ii, T. 36 (1885), 
Parte 2, p. 120 ff. in Coptic, p. 179 ff. in Italian = Rossi, Papiri Copti 1 ii. 

5 [Rossi gives (l.c., tav. I) a rough facsimile of the Turin MS ; but this permits 
at most of its being assigned to about the seventh century. The Borgian MS, how- 
ever, can now be dated pretty closely ; for the extensive Paris collection, acquired 
long after Revillout’s publication, includes further portions of this MS, and among 
them the final page of the volume with a colophon—either by the scribe or by some 
subsequent reader—dedicating ‘this Canon’ to the monastery of the patriarch 
Severus at Rifeh, near Siut, and dated a.m. 393 = A.D. 677. 

It may be of interest here to reconstruct this volume, so far as its remains permit. 
Combining the Borgian and Paris leaves, the contents appear as follows :— 

pp. [1-18. Introductory account of the Nicene Synod (so Revillout).] 
Pp. 19-26 + 27-30 (the latter so numbered by R.). The signatures and Canons. 
pp. (31-46 lost.] 
pp. 47-64. Doctrinal excursus. 
Syntagma Doctrinae. 
pp. [65-68 lost.] 
pp. 69-84. Letter of ‘ Rufinus the archbishop.’ 
The Gnomes, 
pp. [85-100 lost.] 
pp. 101, 102. Canons 4-8 of Ancyra. 
pp. [103-150 lost.] 
pp. 151-168. Nicene (sic) Creed. 
9 (sic), Decree of Conc. Ephes. as to independence of Cypriote 
church (Labbe iv 1469). 
10 (sic), The iors confessed at Ancyra by Agathonicus, bishop 
of Tarsus in Cilicia. (But Lupus was the bishop at that 
Synod.) 
Dialogue between Agathonicus and Justin the Samaritan about 
the Resurrection. 
pp. [169-184 lost.] 
pp. 185-194. Responses by Agathonicus on various Christian duties. 
Avardges of Peter of Alexandria (= Timothy's Respons. Canon.). 
pp- [195-198 lost. ] 
PP. 199-202. The same continued. 
Apynpara on baptismal problems. 
Colophon. 
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Both Revillout’ and Rossi* describe the present state of the MS; 
there are /acunae to be regretted in the text, but they are small and 
unimportant ; the work is substantially complete. There can be no 
doubt that we have to deal with a translation from the Greek; nor is 
there any difficulty in assigning to the composition its literary classifi- 
cation: it is a ‘Church Order,’ written by an as yet unidentified author 
for a particular community. It differs, however, from all other works of 
the same class. The older ‘Church Orders,’ from the Didache to 
the ‘Apostolical Church Order’,’ and ‘ Egyptian Church Order ‘,’ 
indeed down to the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions’ and the Zes/amentum 
Jesu Christi, are written with the purpose of supplying a community 
with institutions in accordance with the author’s ideal. In the case of 
the Maxims of Nicaea all such communal institutions are assumed as 
already in existence ; nor has the writer any intention of altering them. 
The church has been long since built and arranged, the liturgy of divine 
service is familiar, the clergy manages its own affairs, festivals and fasts 
are carried out according to well-known regulations. Of ordination and 
the various clerical orders, of the arrangements of the common life and 
of divine service—of all those matters which in other ‘Church Orders’ 
occupy so large a place—nothing is said ; their existence is a foregone 
conclusion. What caused the author of the present work to take up his 
pen was the realization that the strength of the ‘first love’ had waned. 
Members of the community, both men and women, are given more to 
vanity, nay, to superstition, than becomes Christians. The services of 
the Church are but indolently followed, the Agafes are not worthily 
celebrated, the offerings of first-fruits fail. Nor are conjugal relations 
and the education of children what they should be ; while quarrelling 
and evil-speaking too frequently call in question even the Christian 
character of the community. Such features mark a society which has 
a long past history to look back upon. This the ‘Church Order’ aims 
in earnest language at changing and improving; it calls for repentance. It 
has thereforeless the character ofa Constitution than ofa hortatory sermon. 


The third lacuna (pp. 65 ff.) should contain the end of the Syntagma ; the fourth, 
at any rate the rest of these Gnomes and Canons 1-4 of Ancyra; the fifth, the rest 
of these Canons and presumably those of certain of the other provincial Synods. The 
numeration of the Canons here is naturally not continuous ; but Paris 129'*, 83-85 
is from a MS in which they were so numbered, those of Nicaea coming first and 
Gangra c. 1 being the sixty-second.—W. E. C.] 

* Concile, i 1, p. 55, note 1. 

? Memorie, p. 92. 

* For these see Realencycl. f. protest. Theol. u. Kirche’ i 730 ff.; also the recently 
found Latin text in E. Hauler, Didascaliae apostolorum fragmenta Veronensia Latina, 
Lipsiae, 1900, p. 91 ff. 

* See Texte u. Untersuch. (Gebhardt u. Harnack), Bd. vi 4, p. 39 ff., and the 
Latin text in Hauler, p. 102 ff. 
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The author is a sensible, practical man, with eyes open to the evils of 
every-day life. His language is powerful and popular, with a not infre- 
quent tendency to hyperbole. His work is adorned with many quo- 
tations from or references to Scripture, with which he is thoroughly 
familiar, and an acquaintance with which he holds in high esteem ; he 
who has not this is, in his eyes, but an animal. 

So far as any progression of thought or arrangement of material can 
be discerned in the ‘Gnomes,’ the following divisions may be dis- 
tinguished :— 

1. A short confession of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Echoes 
of the Nicene Creed may be recognized in the emphasis laid on the 
declaration that God is without beginning and without end, and that in 
the Trinity nothing was made ; that God had not need of creation, but 
all that is He made through His Son. To both men and angels He 
gave free-will, by the use or misuse of which some had obtained a place 
above the angels, others a place in Hell. Hence God is not the origin 
of evil. With the observation that God loves them that obey Him, and 
that those who would obey Him must hear His commandments, the 
writer passes on to 

2. Exhortations to frequent attendance at church. Visits to church, 
where we may bewail our sins, are necessary to all. We must therefore 
pay them early and go afterwards to our work ; thus will the work be 
blessed. During service we must be attentive and give ourselves wholly 
to prayer and the hearing of the word. Clearly this was not the case 
generally. In severe terms the author censures inattention, and still 
more looks directed at women in such a place. Women, on their 
part, must avoid attracting to themselves the gaze of men by any con- 
spicuous adornment. ‘Whoso wears ornaments on the head publishes 
her folly abroad, and she who lets loose her hair, so that it falls about 
her, calls fools toward her.’ ‘What profit is black eye-paint to the 
eyes? A fair picture spoiled with lamp-soot!’ A woman must veil 
her face, both in church and in the street, and by her domestic occu- 
pations win the favour of God and of her husband ; for to this alone do 
sensible men attach importance. So too a man should be dignified and 
respectable in outward things. ‘He that shaves his beard would liken 
himself to children who are without understanding.’ Long hair befits 
women, but not men. Further, it is the man’s business to bring up 
sons and daughters rightly. Ifa daughter desires to remain in a state 
of virginity, this is to be regarded as a particular grace of God, ‘ for the 
Lord is holy and He loves the holy. This brings the author to 

3- Rules for female ascetics. The povayy bears the sacred name of 
‘virgin.’ She is Christ’s bride, and her highest praise is that she 
resembles Mary, who is in all things her model. Thus she too is bound 


i 
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to a serious and strict manner of life. It is not for her to stand at the 
mirror nor to wash her face. She wears no gaudy clothing ; ornaments 
of gold or pearls are hateful to her ; for she has what is more precious 
than all these. She has no converse with men nor walks abroad in the 
afternoon, at least not unaccompanied. She fasts daily till evening, and 
even then restricts herself to but a small allowance of food and sleep. 
In the morning she reads the bible ; from the second to the ninth hour 
she works, returning again at evening to the reading of the scriptures, 
in order that she may ever grow in knowledge of her bridegroom’s will. 

4. This is closely connected with § 2, consisting as it too does of 
rules for conjugal and church life. But the author here loses still 
further the thread of his discourse, which assumes a more discursive 
character ; from the gnomic he passes by degrees into the homiletic 
style, and loses himself in edifying digressions. His more positive 
utterances may be summarized as follows :— 

The married man should have no dealings with other women ; for 
fear of adultery indeed it were better that he should not even look at 
them. Continence is good on the days of divine service. Children 
should be early accustomed to the church—not the tavern. If they 
are well brought up, their parents themselves reap their reward in their 
old age. 

One should arrive early at the church service, in order to hear both 
the lessons and psalms. None should abstain from partaking of the 
body and blood of Christ on the ground of unworthiness ; yet he who 
nourishes hatred or leads an impure life had better stay away ; for the 
whole glory of God is embodied in the holy Mysteries. A man must 
render himself worthy by abstaining from coarse outbursts : then he will 
long for the Lord’s Supper as a child longs for its mother’s milk. He 
that feels no longing towards this is without life ; but he that receives it 
worthily receives with it great power, he is able even to raise the dead. 

The Agapes are often regarded as banquets ; some have been known 
to come drunken to the Mysteries. Nor are the first-fruits as plentifully 
offered as could be wished. It is a virtuous custom to pass the nights 
of vigils in the church porch. Fasting appears to be in general use: the 
author—assuredly no opponent of that pious exercise—is able to declare 
fasting and prayer not to fulfil all Christianity where no fruits are forth- 
coming. 

In lying and hatred the writer recognizes the real enemies of the life 
of the community. He who lies knows not God, neither loves Him, 
nor is he loved of God. He who would grow old should love truth, for 
liars are but short lived. 

Exhortations towards brotherly love recur on every occasion and in 
all varieties of tone. Though we derive, he says, no pleasure from 
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hatred, it has nevertheless power over us all. No sin is in God’s sight 
worse than hatred ; for it leads toward murder. Who has no love will 
have no reward ; but he that loves his neighbour loves God also and 
God will love him in return, while he that loves his enemy will receive 
an imperishable crown. To do good no riches are required; great 
things may be wrought with a cup of water and a piece of bread. Let 
us then show a practical brotherly love. Let there be no indolence. 

5. A marked tendency towards sorcery and incantations has remained, 
a legacy from heathen times. Forms of exorcism are employed which 
have a horrible sound for Christian ears. Soothsayers are frequented 
who foretell the future, and doubtless potent incantations, older than 
Christianity itself, are employed, little though they profit. The theatre, 
too, is a thorn in the writer’s flesh, owing to the many Christian onlookers 
whom it leads into temptation. 


The above then may represent the contents of the Church Order 
which draws for us so complete a picture of the circumstances of this 
Egyptian community, and thereby deserves, in a high degree, the 
attention of the Church historian. The Gnomes of Nicaea are distinctly 
more original and more instructive than the Zestamentum Jesu Christi 
which has recently been introduced to us as a discovery of the first 
rank’. In order to estimate them by the proper historical criterion, let 
the picture here displayed be compared with the description given us 
by the last of Roman historians, Ammianus Marcellinus, of the moral 
decay of Roman society, both among high and low®*. Interesting reflec- 
tions might thus suggest themselves as to the influence of Christianity 
on that generation. Christian teaching had set up an ideal unknown 
to antiquity—that of virginity—with most striking changes as the result. 
On all sides crowds of youths and maidens retreated from a life of 
activity to devote themselves exclusively to themselves and God. Of 
greater importance, however, than this were the benefits which the 
teachings of Christianity were enabled to work upon family life. 

The innocence which it required of all bore fruit in the marriage 
relations. The life of the family becomes a matter of more prominent 
importance than ever before. The relation of husband and wife, of 
parents and children, is more frequently spoken of than formerly, and in 
a wholly different tone. Respect for the family is in great part a result 
of Christianity. 

But such great differences must not lead us to overlook what is 
common to both pictures. In both we see the same weak-nerved race, 


* See Theolog. Literaturzeitung. 1899, col. 704 ff. 
? xiv 6, xxviii 1 and 4. Gibbon too, in chap. xxxi of his still unsurpassed work, 
makes these words of Ammianus the basis of his description of Roman society. 
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the race of the decadent Roman empire, which Ammianus paints for us 
as heathen, our present author as Christian. The crimes and follies of 
Roman society and of the Christian society of Egypt display, both in 
their strength and their weakness, the features of old age. Christian 
teaching is submitted to without objection, but the energy needed for 
fulfilling its most moderate requirements is lacking. 

Again, compare the little Coptic community with Jerome’s passing 
observations upon the condition of the community at Rome’. On 
both sides we may observe how much Christianity, since it had become 
‘the state religion, had lost of its early rigour. What had once befitted 
Christ’s confessors was incapable of adaptation to a Christian world. 
What would have been the horror of the fathers of the third century 
could they have witnessed this immorality! But how much more 
attractive is the society in the Egyptian town than that in the former 
capital of the world! In the latter, Christianity had made fatal terms 
with the luxury and effeminacy of a royal city; among the hard-working 
inhabitants of the distant provincial community it had preserved far 
more of its original character. 

In order to be able to assign to this Church Order its proper place in 
ecclesiastical history, we must know to what period it belongs ; and we 
must therefore notice shortly such points as may be of importance for 
this object. 

The community is not wholly Christian. Heathens are still to be 
found, though the Christians neither pay attention to them nor feel 
incommoded by them ; they are the fools who give the revered name of 
God to idols. Heretics too there are, notorious for their obstinacy, 
who believe not, we are told, in God and His saints, but rather in their 
own notions—that is all, and so we cannot ascertain what sort of heretics 
are meant. The community embraces both rich and poor ; the former 
are often addressed. There are wealthy virgins too. The rich fre- 
quently place large sums at the Church’s disposal; there are passing 
references to sanctuaries erected by some of them. Devotion to 
saints is therefore fully developed ; the expression ‘ belief in God and 
His saints’ is a proof of this. The Gnomes can thus scarcely be placed 
before the middle of the fourth century. 

What we learn as to divine service, which generally took place in the 
morning, and the Agafe, which we meet in connexion with a cele- 
bration of the Communion, hardly admits of closer precision ; it should 
however be noticed that the expression pvorjpiov is used of the Com- 
munion. The greater festivals are apparently preceded by vigils. This 
should point—so far as our knowledge goes—to the fifth rather than 
the fourth century. 


1 See J. Burckhardt, Die Zeit Constantins des Grossen*, Leipz. 1880, p. 426 ff. 
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The rules relating to the life of men and women, with their detailed 
prescriptions as to toilet, can be paralleled both in earlier and later 
works ; so, to take the most familiar instances, in Clement of Alex- 
andria and the Syriac Didascalia’. I fail to discover in them any 
indication as to the date of composition. All the more remarkable 
therefore is the penal organization, or rather its complete absence, in 
the Church. Severe language is at the writer’s disposal with which to 
upbraid vice; the husband who commits adultery he terms a madman 
and child-slayer. At the same time, however, he employs expressions 
and metaphors to illustrate the folly of. adultery which have nothing 
unmeasured or exaggerated about them. He is aware that he cannot 
eradicate vice, and he is unacquainted with any ecclesiastical penalties 
in the circumstances. This likewise indicates a late age ; although, in 
the present stage of investigation, it is hard to say whether in the fourth 
century every form of penance had in Egypt already disappeared. 

There is no word of monasticism in the proper acceptation of the 
term ; we have to deal rather with an asceticism of the ancient type. 
Male ascetics, moreover, are not mentioned; only virgins, who frequently 
decide to become the brides of Christ in the face of parental opposition. 
These do not dwell in convents, but separately ; while the writer warns 
them against having their abode with married persons. Such virgins, 
however, are to be met with in the earliest periods of the Church’s 
history. They are frequently spoken of as very numerous by Atha- 
nasius, though then under the name of ap@évm, not as here, povayai, 
The latter expression must, however, have come into use by that date. 
The pattern for the life of a virgin is the Virgin Mary ; and this refer- 
ence to her serves to infuse a certain warmth into the author's otherwise 
frigid style. ‘Who may ever describe the beauty of the mother of our 
Lord, beloved by God for her works? Wherefore He permitted that in 
her His dear Son should dwell.’ Mary never beheld the face of any 
strange man. She lived retired in her own house, waited upon by her 
own mother only. She never saw her own body naked, and many 
things in life remained for her unknown. After the angel had an- 
nounced his tidings, she could not bring herself to tell even her mother. 
Her brothers, too, who wished to see her, she kept at a distance; 
instead she was visited by angels. She slept little and prayed much, 
her face turned eastwards. ‘The Lord sought throughout His whole 
creation, and none saw He that was her equal ; wherefore He chose her 
for His mother.’ 

Does this imply the use of some apocryphal legend of Christ’s child- 
hood? Possibly; yet it is possible also that the picture which the 
author draws is his own and intended as an ideal of the Christian virgin. 


1 See Protest. Realencycl.*, i 735 ff., and Hauler’s Latin version of the Didascalia. 
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The passage is scarcely evidence of a late origin. Pseudo-Clement, 
who wrote his letters De Virginitate' for a society of ascetics in Syria 
about 300, or even earlier, employs the same parallels. Porphyry too 
(or whoever the opponent of Christianity whom we know under that 
name may have been) asks derisively, ‘ How is it that certain women, 
living in virginity, dare so vehemently to boast and to declare them- 
selves to be filled with the Holy Ghost, like she that bare Jesus*?’ 
Virgins dwelling with their mothers, as is here said of Mary, are 
named in an inscription from the island of Melos*. On the other hand, 
it is especially to be observed that Mary is not called eoréxos—surely 
a proof that our Church Order belongs to an age distant from that 
of Cyril. Similarly the opening confession still assumes no attitude 
upon Christological questions. 

The date which would appear best to conciliate the various contra- 
dictory elements in the problem, is the year 400; yet when we consider 
how, in the process of translation from the original Greek into Coptic, 
this or that phrase of later origin could well have crept in, it becomes 
evident that the Zerminus ad quem may need a pretty liberal interpretation. 

On the other hand, it is most probable that the Gnomes had originally 
no connexion with the Nicene Synod; nor is the Athanasian author- 
ship, ascribed to them by the Turin MS, any more probable*. From 
the outset, indeed, the curse of pseudonymity has clung more closely to 
the Church Orders than to any other class of Christian literature. In the 
earlier ages the twelve Apostles were the favourite source to which the 
Church ascribed her Rules of Life ; later on still higher authority was 
claimed, and such titles given as the Zestamentum Jesu Christi. In the 
present instance it is the oecumenical Synod and the champion of 
orthodoxy who take the place of the Apostles, an ascription which from 
frequent use had by that time become somewhat worn and trite. It 
seems hardly necessary to collect the arguments which negative the 
supposed Nicene origin. To test the veracity of the claims which such 
labels make is merely to waste labour when it is recognised that these 
were expressly devised to deceive the public. 

H. ACHELIS. 

16. * Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie, Bd. 23 (1878), 304. 

5’ Corpus Inscriptionum Graecorum Insularum Maris Aegaei, iii 1238. 

* (Prof. Achelis follows Revillout (Conc. i 1 63). Rossi’s facsimile, however, and 
many other instances in Coptic MSS show, as Revillout observes, rather that 
A@avactov Aoyou may as well be the subscription to the foregoing, as the title of the 
following work. But another Paris fragment (see above, p. 122, note 3) of the 
Gnomes makes a more interesting, though no doubt equally unjustifiable, ascription, 
The text there is headed by the title: ‘ These are the Canons of the Church which 
Hippolytus, the holy archbishop of Rome, wrote—These,’ as in the Turin MS, ‘are 
the Gnomes of the holy Synod’; a remarkable ascription when we consider that 
some 250 years later the well-known Arabic (secondary or rather, tertiary) version 
of quite other Hippolytean Canons was already authoritative in Egypt.—W. E. C.} 
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ADVERSARIA LITURGICA. 


A. MepIANA HEBDOMADA QUADRAGESIMAE. 


In the ninth letter of Gelasius (492-6) addressed to the Bishops of 
Bruttii and Lucania, and now incorporated among the Decretals of the 
Apostolic See, occurs a well-known passage assigning five seasons of the 
year for the ordaining of presbyters and deacons. The words are as 
follows :—‘ Ordinationes etiam presbyterorum diaconorumque nisi certis 
temporibus et diebus exercere non audeant, id est quarti mensis ieiunio 
septimi et decimi, sed etiam quadragesimalis initii ac medianae hebdo- 
madae (or mediana quadragesimae) die sabbati ieiunio circa uesperam 
nouerint celebrandas.’ It is not my purpose to discuss the genuineness 
of this document, which is of course doubtful, but to attempt to throw 
some light on that fifth season (‘medianae hebdomadae die sabbati’) 
allowed by it, to which was later added Easter Even. Even though, 
as is probable, the Gelasian Decretal from which it comes is not in its 
present form authentic, there is sufficient evidence from other sources 
to show that the Mid-Lent ordination season has been from an early 
date permitted. 

The earlier bishops of Rome seem usually to have held their ordina- 
tions in December: Gelasius himself is said to have held ordinations 
also in February, in common with Simplicius (468-83) and Symmachus 
(498-514) ; and the usage of later bishops exhibits considerable variety 
according to the authorities quoted. Whether bishops at a distance 
from Rome usually followed the usage of the Apostolic See or not, we 
have small means, if any, of ascertaining ; and the origin of the Ember 
seasons and of the general association of ordination with them is 
wrapped in much obscurity. But Marténe' quotes two instances in which 
the Gelasian permission of ordaining in Mid-Lent was recognised, one 
in the sixth century and one in the twelfth. The first is from a letter 
of Pelagius I (555-60) to Lawrence, Bishop of Centumcellae on the 
Etrurian coast, in which he instructs him to interview the three men 
whom the ‘most clement prince’ has in his eye for the place, and, on 
being satisfied with them, to ordain them respectively presbyter, deacon, 
and subdeacon ‘ueniente mediana septimana paschae®*,’ on condition 
that the priest for his part shall in future always mention the names 
of Pelagius and Lawrence when he says mass. The second is from 
the Life of Lewis the Fat, where Suger, the abbot of St. Denis, tells 
us he was ordained presbyter ‘sabbato medianae.’ Lupus of Ypres 

! De Ant. Eccl. Rit, 1 viii 4 (2). 


* It is just possible, though hardly probable, that this means Mid-Easter, not 
Mid-Lent : see note B below. 
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(1612-81) in his Scholium on the third Decree of St. Leo, quotes a 
third instance, of the eleventh century, viz. in Epistle 24 of Lanfranc, 
written to Maurice a deacon, Bishop-elect of London: ‘Cicestrum, 
sicut fraternitati tuae insinuaui, uenies et ibi sabbato ante Zaefare 
Hierusalem* cooperante Spiritu Sancto presbyterii gradum recipies?.’ 
I suppose doubt will again be thrown on the genuineness of the 
Pelagian letter, but it seems to tally with the Gelasian Decretal 
sufficiently to suggest an early historical basis for the recognition of this 
fifth season. The second and third instances are unimpeachable but 
less important, as no one will doubt that the practice was recognised at 
the dates to which they belong; take, for example, the Council of 
Clermont (1095) xxiv ‘ne fiant ordines nisi iv certis temporibus et 
sabbato mediante quadragesimae,’ and the Sarum Pontifical which gives 
an explicit reason for adding the fifth season: ‘si uero his temporibus’ 
[sc. at the four Ember-tides] ‘impeditus fuerit [episcopus] et necesse 
sit, in sabbato ante Dominicam Passionis quod dicitur Si#ientes et in 
sabbato quod est in Vigilia Paschae sacro potest ordines ministrare.’ 
But a comparison between this last quotation and the words of 
Lanfranc’s letter quoted above reveals a discrepancy. Lanfranc pro- 
poses to advance Maurice to the priesthood on the Saturday before 
Laetare, i.e. the fourth Sunday in Lent (or Mid-Lent Sunday proper)’, 
the Sarum Pontifical speaks of the Saturday called Sitientes*, or the 
Saturday before the fifth (Passion) Sunday. Which then was the 
‘median Sabbath’? We are told that Alexander III (1159-81) trans- 
ferred the time of ordination from the Saturday before Zaefare to the 
next Saturday in order that the preparation of candidates for Easter 
baptism which were fixed for the former day might not clash with those 
for ordination®. If this was so, then the ‘median Sabbath’ of the 
Gelasian Decretal was strictly the eve of Mid-Lent Sunday, as we now 
understand the phrase ; and there is a natural and reasonable explana- 
tion of the change. On the other hand there is a passage in Mabillon’s 
Ordo Romanus 1*, which has to be considered before we accept the 
1 i.e. the fourth Sunday in Lent. ’ 
? Durandus (Rat. vi 59n. 2) gives yet another but later instance, where Innocent III 
(1198-1216) ‘praefectum Constantinopolitanum electum sabbato iv temporum quad- 
ragesimae in diaconum ordinavit et in sabbato medianae hebdomadae in sacerdotem 
promovit ac sequenti dominica Romae apud S. Petrum in episcopum consecravit.’ 
In the Greek Church 7d pecovqoreov or pecovhotipos 
* Cp. Skelton Colyn Cloute: 
And howe whan ye gyue orders 
In your prouinciall borders, 
As at Sitientes 
Some are insufficientes, &c. 
5 Catalani Commentary on the Roman Pontifical (Rome 1738) i 48. 
* Mus, Ital. (1724) vol. ii pp. 1 and foll. ; reprinted by Muratori (ii 990). 
K 2 
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statement: it is from that part of the Ordo which is found in‘a St. Gall 
MS ‘ad missam pontificalem pertinens,’ and in Mabillon’s judgement is 
‘saeculo nono superior’ and ‘Gregorii aetatem sapit.’ The passage 
runs thus : ‘Incipit ordo a dominica mediana usque in octabas paschae. 
27. Igitur a dominica quam sedes Apostolica medianam uoluit nuncupari 
usum obseruantiae credimus intimandum.’ To this Mabillon has sub- 
joined the following note: ‘sic appellat dominicam passionis ordo 
Romanus vulgatus in quo multa fusius quam hic habentur a pag. 41’: 
his reference being to the Ordo published by Melchior Hittorp, where 
the latter part of the passage occurs. The phrase ‘which the Apostolic 
See has wished to be called mediana’ is a strange one, and gives the 
impression of a non-natural meaning having recently been put upon the 
word ‘mediana’; one is tempted therefore to suggest that Mabillon is 
wrong in his estimate of the date of the MS, and that this portion of it 
at all events is later than Alexander III’s decree. But it seems that 
not only is the St. Gall portion of Ordo I provincial rather than distinc- 
tively Roman (in the local sense), but also that the date of it is prior to 
Amalarius who quotes from it (crc. 832)'. There is, too, another 
Ordo printed by Muratori (ii 400) where a variation of the ‘Gelasian’ 
tule is given. The passage I refer to is not clearly expressed, but it 
appears to provide that if the Saturday in the first week of Lent falls in 
March, then ordinations are to be on that day: but if it is not till the 
second or third week that Saturday so falls, then the ordinations are to 
be put off accordingly ; and the passage ends thus: ‘et ordinentur qui 
ordinandi sunt ; a Quinquagesima uero incipiente usque quinto decimo 
die ante Pascha,’ which I take to mean this, that ordinations may take 
place on some Saturday between Quinquagesima and Passion Sunday, 
but not earlier than the one nor later than the other. There is no 
other mention of ordinations in the MS, which is of the ninth century 
and is drawn up for the guidance of those ‘in coenobio fideliter Domino 
seruientes tam iuxta auctoritatem catholicae atque apostolicae Romanae 
ecclesiae quam et iuxta dispositionem regulae sancti Benedicti.’ 
Three centuries before Alexander III, therefore, we have indications 
that the ‘median Sabbath’ was interpreted to mean the Saturday before 
the fifth (not the fourth) Sunday in Lent. Is it possible that 
Alexander III only revived an older attempt on the part of the Roman 
See to alter the day, and this time with greater success ? 

But the matter is not yet quite fully discussed. Another explanation 
is possible which, though it does not countenance the statement that 
Alexander III changed the day, yet gives a plausible account of Passion 
Sunday being called Dominica mediana from the first. Socrates (7. Z.v 
22) says of pév yap év tpeis mpd rod éB8opddas caSBdrov 

* See Duchesne, Orig. du culte chr. pp. 131-141. 
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kupiaxns gvvmppévas ynorevovew : from which it is inferred that the original 
Roman Lent consisted of only three weeks before Easter. The Lider 
Comicus (Anecd. Mareds. i p. 109) gives ‘lectiones de tradicione Domini 
in primas ebdomada,’ which Dom Morin considers as showing that the 
Toletan Church reckoned the last three weeks of Lent as a distinct 
period. If this was so both at Rome and at Toledo, then Passion 
Sunday might literally and properly be called ‘Dominica mediana’’; but 
even so it is not quite clear why the week preceding it should be called 
Hebdomada mediana, unless this latter term dates, as Hampson (I.c.) 
suggests, from a time when Lent consisted of six whole weeks. These 
two alternative explanations I cannot decide between: both have their 
difficulties and both their advantages. 

[There is yet another explanation of the title Aebdomada mediana, 
which has already been suggested by Duchesne (Ovigines, 1st ed., p. 233 
note 1). Socrates in the chapter (v 22) referred to above says that, 
while a reccapaxoorn existed everywhere, yet there were in his day 
differences of usage as to the fast, and that the Romans fasted only the 
first five weekdays of the last three weeks. Further on he says that 
there were others, whom he does not name, who observed in the same 
way three separate weeks among the whole seven of Lent (rpeis udévas 
mevOnuépous éx Sozomen (vii 19) following 
Socrates describes the same usages, but with a difference: he does not 
ascribe the observance of the three continuous weeks 0 the Romans ; 
while as to the three discrete weeks he says that they were included in 
the ‘ six or seven weeks’ preceding Easter (rpeis év rais 
morevovor), so attributing this usage to some who kept a Western six 
weeks’ Lent. Now Socrates is notoriously ill-informed as to Roman 
matters, and his account here lacks verification in general, and in 
particular the omission of Saturdays from the fast is very un-Roman. 
He has been explained as referring only to Novatian usage in Rome ; 
or he may have confused a Gallican use, like that suggested by the 
Liber Comicus, with Roman. However this may be, there is room to 
suppose that the second usage, of three discrete weeks of fasting 
distributed over the six weeks of the whole Lent, was Roman. For in 
the Roman Lent there are three weeks—the first (Ember week), the 
fourth and the sixth—which are liturgically emphasised, by a Wednesday 


‘It should be stated, however, that this Sunday is also sometimes called 
Mediana Octava, viz. the eighth from Septuagesima? (Folcuin, de Gest. Abb. Lat. 
c. 38). Cf. Mabillon, Mus. Ital. II cxxvi; Hampson, Medii Aevi Kal. (1841) Vol. ii 
Pp. 92 and 267 ; Grotefend, Zeitr. i p. 80; De Mas Latrie Glossaire p. 635. Devoti 
(Institutiones Canonum i p. 243) gives another most fanciful explanation of the 
origin of the term ‘Dominica Mediana,’ as applied to Passion Sunday: ‘ Quia in 
eiusdem lectionibus commemoratur luna quarta decima et quinta decima quae sunt 
medietas periodi lunaris.’ 
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station with three lections, like the rest of the Ember weeks. Similarly 
in the Byzantine Lent there isa certain ritual emphasis on the first, fifth 
and seventh weeks, though from its character it might seem that in the 
case of the first and fifth weeks this is of later and of more or less 
accidental origin. In the Nestorian Lent, the first, fourth and seventh 
weeks are distinctly marked by the provision of lections for the first six 
days, whereas in the other weeks only the Sundays and Fridays are so 
marked. And it may be suggested that the number of St. Cyril’s 
Catecheses (18=3 x6) may point to a three weeks’ course at Jerusalem. 
Accordingly a special observance of three discrete weeks may underlie 
all three Lents ; and if so, the Roman heddomas mediana is quite simply 
explained ; it is the middle one of the three weeks of fast. It may be 
added, by way of confirmation, that the spring Ember-week, which is 
now the first week in Lent, appears to be different from the other three 
in origin, as it is in the subject-matter of its rite ; for whereas the other 
three seem to be derived from the pagan feriae which marked seedtime, 
harvest and vintage, and their masses have reference to these seasons, 
the spring Ember-week has no pagan analogue and its rite is ‘ Lenten’ 
in character (Morin Z’origine des quatre-temps in Revue Bénédictine, 
Aug. 1897, pp. 337 sqq.). The fact of its being counted among ‘the 
fasts of the four seasons’ suggests that, as a fast, it was originally 
isolated, and not merely part of a continuous fast.—F. E. B.] 


B. IN MEDIANTE DIE FESTO. 


In 1894 two foreign periodicals (Strassburger Didcesanblatt, pp. 58- 
60 ; Zeitschrift fiir Kath. Theol. Innsbruck, xix pp. 169-77) discussed 
the ancient practice in the Greek Church of special observances on the 
Wednesday after the 3rd Sunday after Easter (uecorevrnxoorn). I have 
only seen the latter of these two articles, but neither of the writers seems 
to be aware of what Dom Morin ina short article in the Revue Bénédictine 
(1889, no. 5) had pointed out five years previously, and Ebner (Quedlen 
und Forschungen pp. 76, 93, 110) has since again in part reiterated, 
that there are distinct traces of this quasi-festival in the West. The 
Latin title for the day (mediante die festo) arises from the Gospel being 
St. John vii 14 ‘iam autem die festo mediante,’ &c. (which is also the 
Gospel in the Greek rite), and the main idea of the observance would 
appear to have been to combine in one the lessons of Easter and Whit 
Sunday. Dom Morin is of opinion that Sermon 85 of Peter Chrysologus 
(circa 430) belongs to this season, and proceeds to refer to the Ambrosian 
missa (in mediante die festo) as given in Pamelius Ziturg. Latin. i pp. 
368, 9, where it is fixed to the Wednesday between the third and fourth 
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Sundays after Easter’. Since then Ebner has described three Ambro- 
sian Sacramentaries (of the ninth to the twelfth centuries), two at Milan 
and one at Monza, which contain such a missa. The chief of these 
three MSS is one in the Ambrosian Library (originally from Biasca) partly 
printed by Ceriani in Monumenta sacra et profana viii, and described 
by Delisle (A@ém. sur danc. Sacr. pp. 199 ff.): there we have a missa 
in mediante die festo placed between the second and third Sundays after 
the Octave of Easter. The second is in the Cathedral Treasury (Delisle 
Lc. p. 205) from Armio on Lake Maggiore : here there is a gap in the 
MS after the second Sunday after the Octave of Easter and then 
comes (missa) in mediante festo followed by Dom. v post Albas. The 
third is in the Chapter Library at Monza (Delisle l.c. p. 198) and came 
from S. Michael di Venegona Inferiore, being the latest of the three: 
here the (missa) in mediante die festo stands between the third and fourth 
Sunday after Whit Sunday. 

Ceriani’s edition of the Ambrosian Sacramentary being scarce, I have 
transcribed the missa in mediante die festo in full before discussing the 
matter further. 

[Oratio. 

Deus per cuius prouidentiam nec praeteritorum momenta deficiunt 
nec ulla superest expectatio futurorum—tribue permanentem peracte 
quam recolimus sollemnitatis affectum. Ut quod recordatione percur- 
rimus semper in opere teneamus per. 

[Epistola deest. ] 
[Euangelium] Joh. vii 14-31. 
Die festo mediante . . . crediderunt in eum. 
S[uper] s[indonem]. 

Populus tuus quaesumus domine renouata semper exultet animae 
iuuentute. Ut qui antea in peccatorum ueternosae mortis uenerat senio, 
nunc laetetur in pristinam se gloriam restitutum. per. 

S[uper] ob[lata]. 

Munera tibi, domine, oblata sanctifica, ut tui nobis en corpus 
et sanguis fiant. qui tecum. 

PR{aefatio]. 

U.D. Aeterne deus . per mediatorem dei et hominum iesum christum 
dominum nostrum. Qui mediante die festo ascendit in templum 
docere, qui de celo descendit mundum ab ignorantiae tenebris liberare. 
Cuius descensus genus humanum doctrina salutari instruxit, mors a 
perpetua morte redemit, ascensio ad celestia regna perduxit. Per quem te, 
summe pater, poscimus ut eius institutione edocti, salutaris parsimoniae 
deuotione purificati, ad tua perueniamus promissa securi. Per eundem 
christum. 

' Cf. also Gerbert Mon. Vet. Lit, Alem. i 107, where it is attached as Ambrosian 
to the third Sunday after Easter. 
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Post Co[mmunionem]. 
Adiuuet nos quaesumus, domine, sanctum illud paschale misterium et 
ut deuotis hoc mentibus exequamur optineat. Per. 


The varying position of the Missa in the three MSS (once between 
the third and fourth Sundays after Easter, once between the third and 
fourth Sundays after Whitsuntide, and once before the fifth Sunday after 
Easter) seems to suggest that it was an experiment in the province of 
Milan, which never prevailed to any extent: the other Ambrosian MSS 
contain no reference to it. The prayers as given above will be seen 
to have a good deal in common with the Gelasian masses for the Pascha 
Annotinum and in Parochiis (Gel. Sacr. ed. Wilson, pp. 97, 8 and 
338, 9), and it has been suggested to me that possibly the Ambrosian 
observance was intended to replace that of the Pascha Annotinum, being 
placed at a particular point in the course of the year depending on the 
Easter of the year itself and not on that of the year preceding. 

On the other hand Dom Morin inclines to believe that the Mediante 
die festo was originally identical with Mid-Lent Sunday in the West for 
these reasons: (a) It is the title for that Sunday in the present Mozarabic 
Missal and also in the Liber Comicus (p. 104), which represents the 
older Spanish usage : the Gospel for the day at present includes, though 
it does not begin with, the words that give the title, but the Gospel in 
the Lider Comicus does begin with them. The Gospel too in the 
present Roman Missal for the Tuesday after Mid-Lent Sunday begins 
with the words, though both it and the Mozarabic Gospel go one clause 
further than the 3oth verse of St. John vii, while the Gospel in Lider 
Comicus, \ike the Greek, ends at the 30th verse. (4) The phrase in the 
Preface ‘salutaris parsimoniae deuotio’ is of frequent occurrence in 
Prudentius and the Western Liturgies and is always associated with the 
idea of fasting and abstinence. (c) As we have already seen in our 
former Note the fourth or fifth Sunday in Lent was sometimes called 
Dominica Mediana and the week between them Hebdomada Mediana. 

These considerations coming from such an authority must have 
_ weight : at the same time the phrase ‘ sanctum illud paschale misterium ’ 
in the Post-communion seems to point to a past rather than a coming 
festival, while there is a distinct reference to Ascension-tide in the 
Preface. It has occurred to me therefore that perhaps the phrase 
‘salutaris parsimoniae deuotio’ had reference to the fast connected 
with the Zitania maior and the Rogation days, and that the reason why 
the Mid-Easter observances failed to become generally accepted in the 
West lies in the fact that the Roman See, having thought it more 
advisable to christianize and utilize the great heathen festival of the 
Robigalia on April 25, which would usually fall about the same time, 
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by the institution of the Zitania maior and the commemoration of 
St. Mark?, pushed forward these latter observances at the expense 
of the former. 

C. L. FELTOE. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF TEXT IN ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


1. ST. JOHN viii ix x 1-22. 


CHAPTERS viii, ix, and x 1-21 of the Fourth Gospel are usually 
attached to the October feast of tabernacles mentioned in ch. vii, while 
only the section x 22-39 is regarded as belonging to the December 
feast of dedication. This is the natural inference from x 22, where the 
chapter falls into halves. But the second half of ch. x is inseparable 
from the first half—vv. 26-28 are only the application of the parable in 
vv. 1-18—and must have been spoken at the same time. The blunt 
‘ye believe me not, because ye are not of my sheep’ (x 26), would be 
unintelligible without the accompanying parable. Outside of ch. x the 
figure of the shepherd and sheep is not mentioned in John, and in this 
chapter the parable and its application cannot be separated by two 
months. To cut the chapter in two and apportion it to different feasts 
is impossible, and either v. 22 is a displacement or ¢yévero must be 
translated in the pluperfect—‘ the feast of the dedication had come to 
pass.’ The former is the more probable hypothesis, as ¢yévero is used 
with uniform significance in this Gospel, in which displacements occur 
more than once. It is a choice between the text and the thought. 
Verse 22 cannot cut off what goes before from what follows without 
destroying the unity of thought. The chapter is homogeneous. 

Where then is v. 22 to be placed? 

The question of the Jews in v. 24 implies that much has immediately 
preceded, and I propose that to complete the events of the feast of 
dedication we must look still farther back and include chs. viii and ix 
with ch. x. 

The fact that vv. 1-11 were inserted into ch. viii by some ancient 
authorities would indicate that in the early manuscripts there was a 
break between this and the preceding chapter. Chapter vii ends with 
a climax, many believing on him (v. 31), some saying, ‘This is the 
Christ ’ (v. 41), and no man dared lay hands on him (v. 44). So great 
was the power of Jesus over his hearers that the soldiers sent to inter- 
cept him were so awed that they did not attempt to carry out their 
orders. We would expect Jesus in accordance with his custom (Mc. i 
37, 38; cf. Jo. ii 23 and iii 22; iv 1-3 and 40-43) to leave off here 

* See Duchesne Orig. du culte chr. p. 276; Wilson’s Gel. Sacr. p. 340, and his 
Missal of Robert of Jum. H. B.S. pp. 111-2, 
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and quit Jerusalem for some unevangelized point. And this I conceive 
he did do. The feast was over (vii 37), and Jesus returned to Galilee 
as quietly as he had come (vii 10). Jesus knew that now the Pharisees 
would use all their power to destroy him after his partial triumph 
at Jerusalem. The time is short, ‘the days are well nigh come that he 
should be received up’ (Luc. ix 51). So, sending disciples before his 
face (Luc. ix 52), and thus for the first time courting publicity, he 
passed over into ‘the borders of Judea beyond Jordan’ (Matt. xix 1 ; 
Mc. x 1) to the hitherto neglected country of Peraea. After the return 
of the seventy (Luc. x 1-20), Jesus again went to Jerusalem to the feast 
of dedication, stopping en route for his first visit to Mary and Martha of 
Bethany (Luc. x 38-42). Here once more the fourth Evangelist takes 
up the narrative, and in chs. viii ix and x describes what occurred at this 
winter feast. To the beginning of ch. viii, where the text is imperfect, 
x 22 seems to belong. Here begins the record of the feast of dedication. 

I. Chapter viii cannot be separated from ch. ix. Verse 12 of ch. viii 
introduces a new subject not found in the foregoing, and it is only an 
introduction. The so-called ‘discourse’ on the light of the world in 
ch. viii does not exist. It has been often remarked that the saying 
‘I am the light of the world,’ which stands alone and unexplained in 
ch. viii, was suggested by the illumination on the last day of the feast of 
tabernacles. It would be more naturally suggested by the ritual of the 
feast of dedication, which was called ra para, the lights (Jos. Ant. xii 7), 
because at that time the whole city was brilliantly illuminated. But in 
the Fourth Gospel Christ’s teachings are not suggested in any such way, 
but are given rise to by a series of miracles which are selected for 
a pragmatic purpose, and around which the teachings cluster. The 
Evangelist gives the words ‘I am the light of the world’ (viii 12) in 
anticipation of the healing of the blind man in ch. ix. Verse 12 is the 
text of ch. ix. ‘When I am in the world, I am the light of the world’ 
(ix 5) would be weak with its qualifying clause but for the unqualified 
announcement of viii 12 in close connexion with it. The two sayings 
stand together, as they stand alone otherwise in the mouth of Jesus. 

II. Chapters viii and ix must go together therefore to the autumn feast 
of tabernacles or to the winter feast of dedication. The latter seems to be 
the proper connexion. Too much must not be made of minute resem- 
blances and differences in our Evangelist, for his argument for Christ’s 
divinity flows continuously through his Gospel, paying little heed to 
gaps and historical requirements. But there is one very strong contrast 
between ch. vii and ch. viii which makes it probable that a couple of 
months intervened. In vii 34, 35 Jesus said that he would go where 
they could not come, and the Jews replied: ‘Will he go unto the 
Dispersion among the Greeks?’ In viii 21, 22 he makes the same 
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announcement, and ‘the Jews ’—the same parties, oi "Iovdain, the Evan- 
gelist’s name for the enemies of Jesus—say, ‘ Will he kill himself?’ It 
is inconceivable that the same persons, or approximately the same, 
should give such utterly different explanations of thissaying on the 
same day or on immediately succeeding days. Different conditions, at 
a different time and with a different audience, alone would explain this 
difference of fact. It is also perfectly natural, and in accordance with 
the Evangelist’s method, that Jesus should announce his death in this 
hidden way at each of the last three feasts he attended, being misunder- 
stood each time: vii 34, the tabernacles ; viii 21, the dedication ; xiii 33, 
the passover. 

We find also that the two chapters represent Jesus as assuming 
a bolder attitude toward the Pharisees than we have yet seen in the 
Gospel. In chs. v and vii he argued with them, pleaded with them ; in 
chs. viii and ix he defies them : ‘Ye are of your father the devil’ (viii 44). 
He had not yet charged them with being sinners, but he does so in 
viii 21, 24, which verses identify themselves with ix 414. If these 
chapters belonged to the feast of tabernacles, we should have Jesus 
uttering his supreme denunciation (viii 44) against the Pharisees six 
months before they effected his death. Historically it is more natural 
that this should occur at the later date after Jesus had thrown off his 
secrecy (Luc. ix 51, 52; x 1) and begun to force the issue. And when 
placed at the time of the feast of dedication it is shortly followed by the 
woes against the Pharisees recorded in Luc. xi 37-52, which Matt. 
accumulates at the very end (ch. xxiii). 

A still greater change is noticeable in the attitude of the people and 
the procedure of the Pharisees. At the end of ch. vii the people were 
with him ; at the end of ch. viii they took up stones to cast at him. 
True, it is said in ch. vii that ‘no man spake openly of him for fear of 
the Jews’ (v. 13), but ‘the multitude’ did not know that the Pharisees 
sought to kill him (v. 20), and the authorities seemed to fear the multi- 
tude. In ch. ix, which cannot be separated from ch. viii, there is a well- 
organized and widely known plot against him (v. 22). The explanation 
is that during the interval between the feasts the Pharisees had regained 
their influence with the people. At the feast of tabernacles some could 
fearlessly say, ‘This is the Christ’ (vii 41), because it was not yet 
agreed ‘that if any man should confess him to be Christ, he should be 
put out of the synagogue’ (ix 22). 

Another consideration which would lead us to place cane chapters at 
the feast of dedication is their Christology. In ch. viii Jesus makes the 
first public declaration as to the method of his death (v. 28), and the 
first declaration of his pre-existence (v. 58). This is a precarious argu- 
ment in our Gospel, but, other things being equal, constructive criticism 
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would make these announcements as late as possible, to bring out the 
harmony with the Synoptic representation. 

We have before said that Jesus would naturally return to Galilee 
when the feast of tabernacles had ended. Surely he would not remain 
over for another Sabbath, on which the blind man was cured (ix 14), 
and for the several days required for the succeeding events in ch. ix. 
But the conclusive evidence that the blind man was healed at the feast 
of dedication is found in the fact that his disciples were with him (ix 2), 
whereas he was alone at the feast of tabernacles (vii 10). 

III. But is there any connexion between chs. viii and ix and ch. x? 
There is an immediate connexion with the first section of ch. x, which 
we have seen cannot be separated from the second section. The parable 
of the good shepherd is suggested by and grows out of ix 40, 41, where 
Jesus in answer to the Pharisees declares them to be blind guides. 
So again the words of the Jews in x 21, ‘Can a demon open the eyes of 
the blind?’ link ch. x to the preceding chapter. Moreover, in the 
second section there is a verse which connects it with chs. viii and ix, 
‘The Jews took tp stones again to cast at him’ (x 31). mdAw points 
back to viii 59, and has the meaning, a second time. When used of 
a definite act it has this significance (cf. iv 3 ; x 40; xi 7, 8, 38; xiii 12, 
&c.), and of course in indicating a repetition it is not natural to go back 
two months. The inference is that the stoning in x 31 was the repe- 
tition of another stoning at the same feast (viii 59). But it might be 
said that raAw in viii 21 would suggest similarly that the saying ‘ whither 
I go ye cannot come’ was spoken at the same feast with the like saying 
in vii 34, while the argument of this paper would put it later. But with 
verbs of speaking md\w denotes only repetition of the act of speaking, 
and not of the thing spoken (cf. viii 12 ; x 7; xii 39). In xxi 16 is an 
explicit example of this use of mé\w, a frequent word in our Evangelist : 
‘he saith unto him again a second time.’ mddw denotes only that he 
spoke again ; while to denote a repetition of the words spoken, ‘a second 
time’ is added. 

This arrangement would make a complete cycle of teaching for the 
feast of dedication, and the contents of this teaching would mark a 
distinct advance over earlier feasts and prepare for the passover cycle 
soon to follow. Chapter viii leads up to the miracle in ch. ix, after 
the Evangelist’s method, and Christ’s reference to the Pharisees as 
false guides and ‘blind’ in ix 40, 41, gives rise to the parable of the 
good shepherd in ch. x, setting forth his superior authority as a teacher 
and leader. And this parable finds its application in the latter part of 
ch. x. The three chapters, on this hypothesis, would be immediately 
consecutive, and would narrate what occurred at the December feast. 


M. STRAYER. 


NOTES 


2. ST. JOHN xviii 13-25. 


Tue whole problem of possible transpositions in the Gospel of 
St. John is curious and interesting. But there is one passage among 
those in question which differentiates itself from the rest by the fact that 
external evidence can be adduced in favour of the transposition alleged. 
Dr. Blass (Philology of the Gospels, pp. 56-59) has called attention to 
the fact that the Sinaitic Syriac gives us the account of our Lord’s 
trials before Annas and Caiaphas in a quite different (and as it seems 
superior) order to all other authorities: Jo. xviii 13, 24, 14, 15, 19-23, 
16-18, 254 and so on. But there is a natural reluctance to settle the 
text of the New Testament writers by means of a single witness, whether 
it be Codex Vaticanus or the Sinai Syriac: and, as Mr. Burkitt points 
out at an earlier page of the present number, with regard to ‘Western’ 
readings the first question we ask ourselves is whether they have both 
Western and Eastern attestation, whether they are found in both 
the old Syriac and the old Latin. It is the object of this note to 
suggest that in the case before us this canon is, it would appear, 
satisfied, and that Latin evidence for the transposition once existed. 
Our best old Latin witness, codex 4, fails us here: but the next best, 
codex ¢, or the Palatine MS (Vindob. lat. 1185), is extant, though atten- 
tion has not yet, as far as I know, been called to its evidence. Fol. 
1054 ends with the words cohors itaque et tribunus et ministeria iudacorum 
comprachenderunt (xviii 12): fol. 106a begins with Dixerunt numquid 
et tu unus ex discentibus (xviii 25). In other words, a lacuna begins 
a few words before the first verse whose order is doubtful, and the text 
is taken up again at the very point (verse 254) where the order of the 
Sinai MS and of our other authorities comes together again. Further, 
the amount of matter omitted is more, apparently, than one folio of 
codex ¢ ought to contain: if the sumptuous edition of Tischendorf 
(Evangelium Palatinum ineditum, Leipzig, 1847) be consulted, where 
the manuscript is reproduced page for page and column for column, 
it will be found that the folio preceding the lacuna (xviii 1-12) con- 
tained matter equivalent to twenty-one or twenty-two lines, the folio 
succeeding the lacuna (xviii 25-36) to twenty-two or twenty-three 
lines, of Westcott and Hort’s text, whereas the matter omitted amounts 
to twenty-seven lines. These data were sufficient to excite suspicion, 
and Mr. A. E. Burn was kind enough to examine the MS at my request 
last July. He reports that no accidental loss has taken place, but that, 
apparently at some remote date, between folios 105 and 106 a deaf has 
been cut out. 

The presumption is I think so strong as to amount almost to certainty, 
that the cancelling of the leaf was due to the fact that it contained 
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the unfamiliar order of events that reappears in the Sinaitic Syriac. 
If the leaf excised contained the whole lacuna, then its account (as 
is shown from comparison of the number of lines made just above) 
must have been shorter than that of the ordinary texts : and the Sinaitic 
Syriac by omitting verse 25a (a doublet of verse 184) and part of 
verse 23, represents a text shorter by at any rate two lines. But it 
may also have been the case that the original scribe, on noticing the 
dissimilarity of text, cancelled his own perhaps unfinished page, and 
meanwhile began again at the point where divergence ceased, leaving 
the matter over for a correction which was never made. 


C. H. Turner. 


REVIEWS 


MERCATI ON CYPRIAN AND IRENAEUS. 


Dalcuni nuovi sussidi per la critica del testo di S. Cipriano. By Gio- 
VANNI MeERcaTI. Roma (Tipografia della S. C. de Propaganda 
Fide), 1899. 


Ever since the appearance of Hartel’s edition (1868-71), itself one 
of the first publications of the Vienna series of Latin Fathers, there has 
been a steady flow of literature dealing both with the subject-matter and 
with the textual criticism of St. Cyprian’s writings. We in England can 
claim under the one head Archbishop Benson’s great work (1897), under 
the other Dr. Sanday’s convincing demonstration (1886) of the identity 
of biblical text between St. Cyprian’s quotations and the Bobbio 
MS (4) of the Gospels. In Germany Corssen has written on this same 
subject of the biblical text; Harnack has devoted short monographs 
to the more important pseudo-Cyprianic treatises. And now we have to 
welcome a study from the pen of an Italian scholar, Dr. G. Mercati, 
late of the Ambrosian and now of the Vatican Library, which, in the 
modest compass of 100 quarto pages, contains more than enough to 
make it a worthy companion of any of its predecessors. Certainly 
it will revolutionise the task of the next editor of St. Cyprian. Mercati 
himself announces in the text of these papers a new edition of the 
Testimonia (St. Cyprian’s collection of Biblical passages, directed pri- 
marily against the Jews), but, on the ground of his new duties in Rome, 
withdraws his promise in the preface: if this withdrawal should unfor- 
tunately turn out to be definitive, it is much to be hoped that the 
English Universities will take up a task which touches so nearly both 
the Cambridge Septuagint and the Oxford Latin New Testament. 

Mercati’s first section describes his discovery at Brescia, in 1894, of 
a fifth-century fragment of the third book of the Zestimontia, cc. xvi-xx, 
covering four or five pages of Hartel’s edition. No extant MS of the 
Testimonia is older than the eighth century : it is all the more important 
that this early fragment (which Mercati calls Quirinianum, after the library 
in which it was found), while it gives a very ancient and pure type of 
text in all minor variations, at the same time presents the interpolated 
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text characteristic of W* alone among Hartel’s MSS. It is clear that, 
while W represents a later stage of degradation both of the Cyprianic 
and of the interpolated matter, the interpolations themselves came in at 
an early stage of the MS tradition. They contain, Mercati thinks, 
certain traces of the old ‘African’ bible text; so that, if they were 
not later additions by St. Cyprian himself, they would at least both 
in place or time be not very far removed from him*. The Brescia 
fragments are printed with full comments in Appendix A. 

The subject of the second section is the collections made by the 
great scholar Latini for the 1563 (Manuzio’s) edition of St. Cyprian. 
Latini drew from two MSS now lost, one of Verona, the other called 
indifferently after Benevento or Naples *; but the capricious method in 
which his matter was employed by the editor made it impossible to dis- 
entangle the true readings of either MS, and modern editors have had to 
judge the MSS on evidence so imperfect that it is perhaps small wonder 
that they have judged unfavourably. Mercati has reversed this verdict 
by means of a discovery happier even than that at Brescia, for he has 
found at Naples and Rome Latini’s actual collations as recorded in 
duplicate by his own hand in the margin of copies of the Lyons edition 
of Cyprian. Details of the meaning of the signs employed by Latini 
are given in an appendix, and are illustrated by excellent photographic 
reproductions of four pages. 

As regards the Verona MS (V), described by Latini as written /i#teris 
paene maiusculis mirae uetustatis, the collation now recovered is so 
thorough, and descends to such minute detail, that our acquaintance 
with the MS becomes approximately complete; complete enough at 
any rate to vindicate for V a very high place among the authorities 
for St. Cyprian’s text, when judged by the four tests employed by 
Mercati. (a) Contents: there are all of the genuine treatises and, with 
about two exceptions, all of the known letters written by St. Cyprian, but 
no spurious matter‘; no other MS of anything like the same compre- 
hensiveness has managed to draw the line so correctly between Cyprianic 


‘ W is a Wurzburg MS written c. 800 a. p. 

? Mercati is, I think, wrong in stating (p. 66 n. 1) that the number of orixo: in 
the Cheltenham list—750, for which we should doubtless read 1750—would corre- 
spond best with the ‘interpolated’ text ; the fact appeared to me to be just the 
reverse, Studia Biblica, iii 317 n. 3. The Journat is obliged to hold over till its 


January number a note from Dom Ramsay, conclusively showing the non-Cyprianic 
character of these W-interpolations. 

* A third MS, Latini’s 9, is identified by Mercati with Vat. Lat. 202 (c. a.D. 1050- 
1100). This MS agrees closely with Hartel’s A of the Testimonia. 

* Modern hesitations as to the genuineness of the Quod Idola dii non sint are 
exactly reproduced in V, which has the rest of the treatises at the beginning, the 
Quod Idola at the end, of i its collection. 
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and pseudo-Cyprianic treatises, and even the Cheltenham list in the 
fourth century includes the spurious de /aude martyrit. (b) Order: 
V is again unique in arranging the whole of the letters in a series of 
groups—to confessors and martyrs (seven), to clergy and people 
of Carthage (eighteen), to Rome (sixteen), to African bishops (seven- 
teen: the letters on Re-baptism are incorporated here), miscellaneous 
(four), from confessors and martyrs (two), from Rome (four); in no 
other MS can we trace so clearly the primitive stage of smaller collec- 
tions out of which the complete collection as we have it was formed. 
(c) Mumeration of the Psalms: in the old African Bible Psalms i and ii 
were treated as one (so the Western text, which is probably original, in 
Acts xiii 33), and consequently each successive Psalm (down, at any 
rate, to Psalm cxi) had a number less by one than in the Vulgate’, as 
Mercati shows from a comparison of the. MSS of the Zestimonia with 
Lactantius Optatus and the <A/tercatio Simonis et Theophili. This 
early but soon antiquated numeration is a touchstone of the value of 
the different MSS of the Zestimonia ; it is given by the Sessorian MS A 
(Hartel’s chief guide) four times, by the Lorsch MS L, now universally 
regarded as the best of Hartel’s five MSS, twenty-two times, but by 
V seventy-three times. (d) Zitudi gloriae: to nearly all the names 
of the eighty-seven bishops whose votes are recorded in St. Cyprian’s 
great Council of a.p. 256 on Re-baptism (known technically as the 
Sententiae Episcoporum) is appended in V some one of a series of titles, 
either Martyr (to four), Confessor et Martyr (to seven), Conjessor* 
(to twenty-four), or the simple J Pace (to thirty-three), besides one 
instance of a Martyr et de schismaticis (No. 70, Verulus a Rusiccade). 
It is clear that these notes can only have been added in Africa, and 
within living memory of the Council. If we could safely argue from 
silence, and assume that those bishops—some fifteen in number—were 
still living, of whom the annotator has not even told us (in default of 
higher titles to fame) that their end was ‘in peace,’ the date of the notes 
would fall about 280-290 a.D. But the names left blank occur at the 
beginning and end of the list (they include all the first nine, of whom 
we know that Cyprian was a martyr, and Nemesianus at least a con- 
fessor); I suppose therefore that accident has deprived us in these cases 
of the notes, and that the annotator wrote after the death of the whole, 
or all but the whole, number. It would seem then that the archetype 
of V goes back to an African editor of about the year 300°. I may add, 


' And therefore from Psalm x onwards less by two than in our English Bibles. 

? By an error of the press the references to notes 1-5 on p. 25 of Mercati’s book 
are all misplaced ; the reference 2 is really to note 1, and so down to 5, which 
belongs to note 4. 

* Mercati notes that he is here traversing a conclusion of Dr. Sanday’s, that the 
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as a curious parallel, that another Verona codex of about the same age 
(seventh century) as the lost Cyprian’, namely the conciliar collection of 
the deacon Theodosius, Veron. Ix (58), was probably connected with 
Carthage. 

Of the Benevento MS Mercati has naturally less to say, since Latini 
in this case only incorporated a collation by Agostino, and Agostino, 
though he describes his MS as mirae uetustatis, was a far from exhaustive 
collator ; but the excellence of its readings in the spurious de /aude 
martyrit is noticed, and its close agreement in the order of the epistles 
with », a late Munich MS whose importance I myself had pointed out 
in Studia Biblica iii. 

A chapter follows of more general notes under the title 7umu/tuaria : 
(1) The British Museum possesses two early MSS of the Zestimonia ; 
(2) Pelagius II, c. a.p. 585, makes use of the famous Roman interpola- 
tion in Cyprian’s de unitate ecclesiae, a fact unknown to both Hartel and 
Harnack—but not, Mercati might have added, to Abp. Benson, Cyprian 
p. 217; (3) a fifteenth-century Cyprian MS of the Ambrosiana at Milan 
has in the de opere et eleemosynis common readings with the quotation 
in Marius Mercator ; (4) a passage of Cyprian’s de /apsis is imitated in 
a fourth-century African inscription, as pointed out by De Rossi; (5) of 
the same treatise a fragment occurs in the middle of another Ambrosian 
MS (seventh-eighth century) of Homilies of St. Maximus ; (6) valuable 
readings are found in Erasmus’ edition, a.p. 1520, especially in the 
spurious, but very interesting, de duobus montibus Sina et Sion. 

Among the appendices not already mentioned is the third, on the 
Letters of Pope Cornelius (Cypr. Zp. 49, 50); they are written in 
vulgar Latin, which later MSS, such as Hartel’s chief authority T (tenth 
century), attempted to correct; V, however, often retains the genuine 
readings, and Mercati prints its text in full so far as we can restore it 
from Latini. The other known letter of Cornelius, that to Fabius of 
Antioch, from which Eusebius gives lengthy extracts, was also, it is here 
maintained, originally written in Latin. The next appendix prints 
an uncial fragment of the Passio Mariani et Jacobi et sociorum; these 
Acts are a monument of Numidian Christianity only just later than 


group to which V ‘Selongs ‘ was certainly not written in Africa, and probably in 
Italy’; of his very numerous references to Dr. Sanday’s work in Studia Biblica iii 
and Old Latin Biblical Te ts ii, this is almost a solitary instance of disagree- 
ment. 

' The last certain trace of the history of V is its return to the chapter of Verona 
from the hands of St. Carlo Borromeo in 1570. Sirmond in the next century found 
a libellus fidei (of Julianus of Eclanum?) in a ‘ Verona codex of the works of 
St. Cyprian’; was this our V? if so, was the 4bellus there when Latini collated V, 
and why then does he not mention it? again, where was it that Sirmond saw V? 
was it in the Vatican? 
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St. Cyprian’s martyrdom, and bear testimony to his commanding position 
by introducing him in one of the visions of the martyrs’. 

Mercati’s last (but by no means his least interesting) chapter is the 
only one which does not deal with St. Cyprian. It is the only one in 
which I wholly differ from him ; but if I have arrived at an opposite 
result to his, it is simply on the strength of following out the clues that 
he himself supplies. He notices that Agobard of Lyons (816-840 A. D.) 
quotes from Irenaeus the stories of St. John and Cerinthus, and of 
St. Polycarp and Marcion, in a form which differs widely from Rufinus’ 
version of Eusebius’—a book with which Agobard was certainly 
acquainted—and differs sensibly from the printed Latin version of 
Irenaeus ; and he conjectures that besides the latter, which he ascribes 
to Africa, another early version, probably of Gallic origin, still survived 
in Gaul. But I think that it can be shown that, if our Latin Irenaeus 
be assumed as the basis of Agobard’s quotation, the variations can all, 
or nearly all, be accounted for on intelligible grounds. (1) Some of 
them are borrowed from the parallel passage in Rufinus, such as eruditus 
for edoctus, diu mansit for multum perseuerauit, longaeuus for senex, quae 
before et sola, corrueret for concidat, repetition of the verb cognosco, omit 
te after cognosco, ne uerbo quidem for ne uerbo tenus, (2) Others are 
derived from the Greek Irenaeus, whether directly or through Eusebius; 
e.g. in faciem ipsi uenienti (cis dw airG édOdvr) for occurrenti Iren.-Lat., 


cum occurrisset Ruf., or incharaxanti (mrapayapacodvrev) for gui adulteraue- 
runt Iren.-Lat., gui deuiauerunt Ruf® (3) A third class would be 
Agobard’s corrections of grammar or style, such as dum pergeret lauatum 
for tens lauari, 

But it is to a fourth class of variations that I invite particular 
attention, since they throw (I cannot but believe) a new and welcome 
light on the provenance of the earliest and most important MS of the 


1 In each of the three separate visions of these Acts I note the literary influence 
of the visions in the Acts of St. Perpetua: § 6 phialam super marginem = Acta 
Perp. § 7; § 7 uestitus discincta, pedes terram non calcabant = Acta Perp. § 10; 
§ 8 frater meus carnalis = Acta Perp.§ 7. Of the two bishops mentioned in the 
Acts, Secundinus is doubtless No. 11 of the Sententiae Episcoporum, Secundinus a 
Cedias, confessor et martyr according to V ; Cedias is in Numidia, and Secundinus 
was first exiled (= confessor) and afterwards martyred. The other bishop, 
Agapius, I cannot trace. 

2 Eus. iv 14 = Iren. III iii 4. Preuschen (in Harnack, Altchristliche Litteratur, 
i 279) is hopelessly wide of the facts when he says that Agobard quotes ‘ not from 
the old translation but from Eusebius-Rufinus, and so we have the right to assume 
that he was unacquainted with the Latin translation, and therefore with Irenaeus 
himself.’ 

* Ronsch, Itala und Vulgata, p. 205, quotes incharaxare as from this passage of 
Irenaeus ; where did he get it from? Mercati suggests from Stieren’s notes ; but 
Stieren does not seem to mention Agobard’s quotation at all. 
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Latin Irenaeus, codex C. A collation of C was made a few years 
back for the purposes of the Cambridge LXX by my friend and 
colleague, the Rev. H. N. Bate; and I notice on examining it that 
wherever C differs from the printed text of Irenaeus, Agobard differs 
too. (a, b) Iren.-Lat. has cum multis ex eis gui Dominum nostrum 
uiderunt: Agobard omits ex eis and nostrum: why? Because C reads 
not ex eis but eius, which is unintelligible, and not nostrum but 
non‘, which exactly inverts the required sense. (c) Iren.-Lat. has 
audierunt eum dicentem quoniam: C audierunt eum quoniam, omitting 
dicentem: dicentem is omitted by Agobard also. (d) Iren.-Lat. ne da/neum 
concidat: C gives the unintelligible concitat: Agobard borrows corrueret 
from Rufinus. (e) Iren.-Lat. Cognoscis nos: C, followed by Agobard, 
Cognosce nos. (f) Iren.-Lat. me uerbo tenus: C ne uerbo nos (ne uerbo 
bonos m. 2), for which Agobard takes from Rufinus e uerbo quidem. 
I do not see how the conclusion can be resisted that Agobard was using 
not any unknown version of Irenaeus, but a known manuscript (or its 
immediate ancestor) of the known version. 

This being so, the manuscript of Irenaeus which Sirmond saw at the 
Grande Chartreuse, with a preface by Florus of Lyons and a letter of 
Agobard himself prefixed, must surely have been, as both Cardinal Pitra 
and M. Omont have conjectured, none other than C. Mercati supposes 
it to have been the lost Gallic version: Loofs, in his admirable treatise 
on the MSS of Irenaeus, identifies it with Cod. Arundelianus (A) of the 
British Museum *. But if Agobard was using C at Lyons, the manuscript 
to which Sirmond found his name attached was probably C also. 
C after passing from the Jesuit library at Paris (is it not likely that 
Sirmond himself brought it there, as he did so many other MSS?) 
into the hands of Meerman, and then of Sir T. Phillipps, is now in the 
Berlin library; and is described at length under the number 43 in 
V. Rose’s excellent and exhaustive catalogue (pp. 58-60), where it is 
attributed to the ninth century. Unfortunately the whole of the pre- 
liminary matter of the MS is lost; but this may well have included, 
besides title, prologue, and index to the first book, the preface of Florus 
and the epistle of Agobard. 

C. H. TuRNER. 


‘ Doubtless misunderstanding the uncial abbreviation N = NostRvm as equivalent 
to the later i= non. The same confusion has made havoc of Hartel’s text in 
Cyprian, Ep. xlv § 4 (603. 11), where for ad clerum istic, non et ad plebem scripseram 
read ad clerum istic nostrum et ad plebem scripseram., 

* This can, I think, be shown to be impossible. A has indeed on fol. ra a prologue 
(which may or may not be that of Florus), but without name of author attached: 
and as no loss of leaves appears to have taken place at the beginning of the MS, 
there is no place for the letter of Agobard. 


CORRECTION TO ‘JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES,’ I p. 622 (JULY, 1900). 


In my review of Kriiger and Ahrens’ translation of Zacharias Rhetor 
in the July number, I inadvertently did an injustice to Dr. Hoffmann 
by the statement that his conjecture at p. 191, 1. 14, made the text 
ungrammatical. So mauy of the conjectures adopted in the book are 
Dr. Hoffmann’s, that I carelessly assumed this to be one of them, but 
I now see that his name is not appended to it, and it is therefore 
Dr. Ahrens’ own. I therefore take the earliest opportunity of making 
this correction, and apologising to Dr. Hoffmann. 


E. W. Brooks. 
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PATRISTICA. 


TEXTs. 


THE much discussed Zyvactatus Origenis, recently discovered and 
edited by Mgr. Pierre Batiffol, would naturally have claimed the first 
notice under this head. But I am glad instead to be able to refer the 
readers of the JoURNAL to Dom Butler’s criticism of the new publication, 
of which the first instalment will be found above, p. 113 ff; and I may 
perhaps be excused for adding that Dom Butler’s contribution to the 
discussion appears to me to be the most important that has yet been 
made. A second text of at least equal interest, Hauler’s editio princeps 
of the Latin fragments of the Didascalia from the Verona Codex lv (53), 
I also leave aside for the present, hoping to return to it, if not before, 
at any rate as soon as the work is completed by the appearance of the 
second part. 

(1) Among the many desiderata in the matter of editions of early 
texts, I should myself put near the forefront a critical re-issue of the 
numerous minor anti-Arian writings which have come down to us from 
the Latin literature of the fourth century and the beginning of the fifth. 
Hilary and Ambrose will, no doubt, in course of time see the light 
through the Vienna Corpus. But will not either the Vienna Corpus 
itself or some individual scholar bring together for us into one edition 
writers like Phoebadius of Agen, Gregory of Illiberis, the presbyters 
Faustinus and Marcellinus, Nicetas of Remesiana, pseudo-Vigilius de 
Trinitate? It is probable, too, that even after Caspari’s labours, a not 
inconsiderable number of quite early treatises lie hid in manuscript : 
I have been fortunate enough myself to find an unpublished Latin 
commentary on the Nicene Creed—not later, as I suppose, than 
A.D. 380—which I hope to publish in the next part of my Zcclesiae 
Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima. And equal or even 
greater interest would attach to a similar collection of the scanty frag- 
ments which survive from the other side. Mai’s Latin Arian documents 
have not, so far as I know, been re-edited. But here at least an 
excellent beginning has been made in the splendid quarto volume 
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which Professor Kauffmann has recently published, containing the 
marginalia of the Paris MS now numbered lat. 8907'. This uncial MS 
of the fifth century—written perhaps in Italy, but preserved at Chartres 
from comparatively early times till the Revolution—contains a corpus 
of the anti-Arian literature of the later fourth century ; Hilary de Trini- 
tate, aduersus Auxentium, de exilio (i.e. our de synodis|; Ambrose de fide, 
books i, ii; and the Acts of the Council of Aquileia. But what consti- 
tutes the unique interest of the MS is the fact, first noticed in 1840, 
that round the margin of the two latter pieces—at the top, down the 
side, and along the bottom of the page—a somewhat later semi-uncial 
hand has added what may be called an Arian commentary to the 
Catholic text. St. Ambrose published the two first books of the de fide 
in 378, and presided at the Council of Aquileia in September 381”. 
Not long after the Council, and before the death of Pope Damasus 
in 384, an Arian writer, Maximin, published a vigorous criticism of 
Ambrose and his Council ; and it is the work of Maximin which, it is 
true in a fragmentary and imperfect form, albeit it extends over more 
than twenty of Kauffmann’s closely printed quarto pages, is preserved 
in the Paris codex. Maximin was not only a contemporary, but had 
access to first-rate authorities, such as (i) the answer to the de fide, 
written in 379 by Palladius, bishop of Ratiaria in Illyricum, and after- 
wards leader of the Arian party at the Council of Aquileia, and (ii) the 
letter of Auxentius, Arian bishop of Dorostorum in Thrace, ‘ on the faith, 
life, and death of Ulfilas,’ or, as Kauffmann would say, Wulfila. It is, 
of course, this picture of the great Gothic missionary, drawn by the 
hands of a disciple, which has led the editor, who is Professor of German 
Philology at Kiel, to give the present publication the post of honour as 
first of a projected series of ‘ Texts and Studies’ in the history of early 
German religion, and to devote such scrupulous and reverential care to 
the exact reproduction of the Paris MS, page by page, column by 
column, line by line. Yet gratitude may surely be tempered by a smile 
when the grave issue that divided Ambrose from Ulfilas, Palladius, and 
Maximin, is put aside by an appeal to German patriotism (p. lvii) : 
‘The young Gothic church attached itself with German force and 
tenacity to the new teaching. It sought contact and claimed speech 
with the most effective representatives of Catholicism, such as Jerome, 


Texte und Untersuchungen sur allgermanischen Religionsgeschichte. Erster Band. 
Aus der Schule des Wulfila: Auxenti Dorost pistula de fide uita et obitu 
Wulfilae, im Zusammenhang der Dissertatio Maximini contra Ambrosium. Heraus- 
gegeben von Friedrich Kauffmann. Strassburg: Karl J. Tribner, 1899. 

2 Kauffmann, with whom agrees Father Puller, Primitive Saints and the See of 
Rome, ed, oo PP. 514, 515, maintains this, the traditional date of the Council, 
against Rade (September 380) and Lvofs (spring of 381). 
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Ambrose and Augustine. We hear Maximin’ develop with fervid 
enthusiasm the plan of bringing the faith of the choice and convic- 
tion of the Goths to the bar of the world’s tribunal, of provoking a 
decisive encounter before the eyes of Christian, heathen, and Jew, and 
of conferring the office of arbitrator on the senate of the Eternal City. 
In these lofty conceptions of Maximin the Goth a glimpse is opened 
into a new world of ideas in the history of religion.’ 

A mass of illustrative matter is collected in the introduction and 
notes; and attention is rightly called (pp. xxiv-xxix) to the interest of 
the Biblical version employed, though the identification of Biblical 
allusions (e.g. p. 74, 1. 37) leaves something to be desired. The 
decipherment of the text, or rather of the marginal notes to the text, 
has been in parts attended with great difficulties, for they have suffered 
not only from the mere lapse of years, but in early times perhaps from 
intentional disfigurement, and in modern times certainly from the use 
of chemicals; and if I may judge from the photographic facsimile, 
I should not always agree with Kauffmann’s reconstructions. But the 
editor disarms all criticism, both by the labour which he has spent, and 
by the candour with which he confesses that the last word must be said 
not by him but by a specialist habituated to deal with this class of MSS. 
After all, though there remains a real field for ingenuity, the parts still 
doubtful form only a small proportion of the whole, and to the excel- 
lence of the general reproduction of the MS no testimony can, I think, 
be too emphatic. 

(2) The Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum seems to 
have only issued one publication this year, a volume of miscellaneous 
ethical writings of St. Augustine, edited by J. Zycha*, to whom we owe 
most of the Augustine that has so far appeared. It is rather curious, 
considering the unique place which St. Augustine held in the religious 
thought of the West during the Middle Ages, that early MSS of his 
works are not so very common. Of the fourteen treatises here pub- 
lished, six rest on no authority earlier than the age of Charles the 
Great. The two oldest (cent. v to vi, and vi) of the five earlier MSS 
available for others of the treatises both come from Corbie, near Amiens; 
the next in date (cent. vii) is a Vatican MS of the Palatine collection 


* Kauffmann, on somewhat precarious grounds, identifies the Maximin of the 
Paris Codex with the Gothic bishop of the name who held a dispute with St. 
Augustine, the Collatio cum Maximino Arianorum 

? Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Vol. xxxxi (Sect. v pars iii). 
Sancti Aureli Augustini de fide et symbolo, de fide et operibus, de agone christiano, de 
continentia, de bono coniugali, de sancta uirginitate, de bono uiduitatis, de adulterinis 
coniugits lib, ti, de mendacio, contra mendacium, de opere monachorum, de diuinatione 


daemonum, de cura pro mortuis gerenda, de patientia, Recensuit losephus Zycha. 
Vindobonae 1900, 


| 
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from Heidelberg. Later MSS of course abound, so that no treatise is 
here printed on the authority of less than some ten codices. The 
mere labour of collation in the case of a writer like St. Augustine is so 
stupendous that its performance alone would be enough to justify the 
existence of the Vienna series. 

(3) More modest in its aims, but not less useful in its own sphere, is 
the new Cambridge series of patristic texts for which Dr. Mason is 
editor, as well of the series in general as of the one volume so far pub- 
lished in particular. The texts to be produced will be contained within 
books of reasonable compass, and will rest where practicable on manu- 
script authority, while free from anything like an elaborate apparatus of 
variae lectiones. They will be equipped besides with notes exegetical 
and historical, such as may assist the ordinary reader ; for the ordinary 
reader, in common indeed with historical students of all sorts, finds his 
needs entirely overlooked in many modern critical editions. The 
Vienna series, which aims at superseding the Benedictine texts, lags 
behind them in this that, apart from its indices, it allows of hardly a single 
historical statement or allusion from cover to cover of its volumes. 
The Cambridge project deserves therefore a welcome which the first 
instalment of it abundantly justifies’. The Theological Orations of 
Gregory of Nazianzus are the most famous writings of a Father who 
has been for centuries ‘the Theologian’ par excellence, the Augustine, 
as it were, of the Eastern Church ; and to praise Dr. Mason’s compe- 
tence as a scholar would be impertinent. The occasions are rare, and 
the points too slight to be worth mentioning, where I might venture to 
differ from his interpretation®. It would be interesting to know what 
other volumes are planned for the series ; one would like to express the 
hope that ante-Nicene writers will not be unrepresented, and in especial 
that the Third and Fourth books of Irenaeus, and some of the more 
straightforward treatises of Tertullian, may find a place in it. 

(4) Few early christian documents have had so fortunate a history 
in our own generation as the Epistle of St. Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians. For two centuries and a half it was only known in the 
mutilated text of the Alexandrian MS of the Bible (A): and now within 
the last five and twenty years three complete copies have become known 
in the Constantinople or Jerusalem MS of the Greek (C), the Syriac 
version (S) at Cambridge, and the Latin version (L) at Namur. The 

' Cambridge Patristic Texts, The Five Theological Orations of Gregory of Nasian- 
sus. Edited by Arthur James Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity. 
Cambridge, 1899. 

? It may be worth mentioning that a passage from the Fourth Oration (§ 21, 
Pp. 141. 12-142, 12) is quoted in the Syriac of Zacharias Rhetor (ed. Brooks, p. 89), 
where Mr. Brooks has failed to identify the reference. The Syriac citation does 
not lend support to any variation from Dr. Mason’s Greek text. 
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two former of these were employed, and their evidence weighed, in 
Bishop Lightfoot’s great edition; but Dom Morin’s discovery of the 
Latin version was subsequent to the bishop’s death, and failing 
treatment by the master hand, it was incumbent that the task of 
bringing the Latin into touch with the other witnesses to the original 
text should be undertaken. The edition of R. Knopf in Zexte und 
Untersuchungen is undertaken with this object. Eighty-five pages are 
devoted to an exhaustive account of the authorities, and of their value 
in different permutations and combinations: and these are followed 
by a text, with elaborate critical apparatus, of the epistle itself. The 
Syriac and the two Greek MSS Knopf does not judge in the main much 
otherwise than Lightfoot, with whom he agrees in placing C last of the 
three. On the other hand he rates L with justice very highly—the 
coincidence of its readings with Clement of Alexandria’s quotations 
from his namesake is conclusive for the antiquity of its text*—and it 
is natural that at least some degree of revision of the Greek text should 
follow. But if the text of the Epistle is to be substantially modified on 
the strength of the new witness, it is a thousand pities that the Latin 
text is not printed opposite the Greek, so that its evidence might be 
accessible in a completer form than that of any critical apparatus. As 
it stands, it is not so easy as it should be to check Knopf’s results : but 
I cannot help thinking that his text is less satisfactory than his intro- 
duction, and that the last word has not yet been said upon the Latin 
evidence. Let me instance the list of vices in ch. xxxv § 5. (1) A has 
ddixia dvopia mreovegia, (C) S (with Rom. i 29) ddixia movnpia mheovegia, and 
so Knopf, implying (ex silentio) the agreement of L. But L has 
iniquitas malicia cupiditas: and iniguus iniguitas are used in L, as 
indeed we should expect, with perhaps absolute regularity for dvopos 
dvopia; Cf. lvi 11 ddixwv Kai dvdpov = L impios et iniquos, \x 1 dvopias kai 
ddixias iniguitates et iniusticias. L therefore read dvopia somewhere in 
this passage, like A. (2) Greek xaradahsas Geoorvyiav, contumacias 
et contumelias : Knopf adds ‘ als ob ordoets i8pidas’ (sic), which is hardly 
helpful. I suppose that the error of L arose in the Latin—as is natural, 
seeing that the Latin version, made in the second or third century, had 
a history of 800 years at least behind the Namur MS—and that some 
scribe erroneously substituted one of the commonest words in this 


* Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, Neue Folge, 
Fiinfter Band, Heft 1, 1899: Der erste Clemensbrief. Untersucht und herausgegeben 
von Lic. Rudolf Knopf. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrich’sche Buchhandlung. 

? It is satisfactory to me to find how closely my own conclusions, expressed in 
the Church Quarterly Review for October 1894 (Vol. xxxix, No. 77, pp. 190-5), 
agree with those of Knopf, though he gives, perhaps rightly, more weight to L in 
comparison with A than I had done. 
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epistle, contumacias, for contumelias, the true rendering of xaradadids : 
that the correct reading was afterwards inserted in the margin: and 
that then in the next copy the marginal correction was reinserted in 
the text, but by error not in the place of contumacias but of the following 
word, whatever it was, which had represented @coorvyiav. (3) dmepnpaviay 
re kai GAafovelav xevodogiav ddudofeviay (pirogeviav A), et superbiam et 
uanam gloriam et uanitates et inhumilitatem L. Knopf for the last 
noun reads ¢:Acdogiavy, from which word he asserts that inhumilitas is 
‘certainly’ translated. A better defence of grodogiay from the Latin 
would be to suppose that inhumilitatem had got shifted out of place, 
and really represented imepnpaviay or ddafoveiav, so that uanam gloriam 
would=kevodogiavy, and uanitates prodsogiav. But in ch. xvi § 2 ddafoveias 
ov8é imepnhavias is rendered cum sono gloriae nec cum superbia, and this 
seems decisive for making uanam gloriam=dda{oveiav, and uanitates 
xevodogiav. Inhumilitas will then represent the last word, whatever that 
was—in all likelihood some compound beginning with a privative : it is 
not impossible that we ought to amend inhospitalitatem=dddokeviay. 
The book contains no index of any sort, though in this case a tabulation 
of Greek and Latin equivalents was specially desirable. 

(5) Whether as supplying portions of the original text of writings no 
longer extant, or as testing the correctness of the MS tradition of books 
otherwise known, the circumstantial volume of extracts from the Bible 
and the Fathers which Lequien published in 1712 under the name of 
John of Damascus, and with the title Sacra Parallela, has a very high 
value : and it was to be expected that those responsible for the Berlin 
series of the Ante-Nicene writers should at an early stage of their work 
cause it to be re-examined, and as far as necessary re-edited. In 
a previous number of Zexte und Untersuchungen, Karl Holl had carried 
out an exhaustive investigation into the MSS, recensions, and authorship 
of the Sacra Parallela, or, as we ought rather to call it, the ‘Iepd. He 
arrived at the conclusion that the author really was St. John of Damascus, 
though John had incorporated material from earlier writings of the 
same class, notably the Florilegia known under the name of Maximus. 
The bulk of the ‘Iepé was so enormous that the original work can hardly 
ever have been reproduced in a complete form. Of its first book, Mepi 
6eot, an abbreviation is extant in MS Paris. Coislin 276 (cent. x), and 
another but shorter one of the second book, cverdcews 
tév avOpwrivev mpaypdrov, in Vatic. 1553 (cent. xii-xiii). For the third 
book (the catalogue of virtues and corresponding vices to which alone 
the name Parad/e/a properly belongs) we are thrown back on various 
recensions of the ‘Iepd as a whole, such as that of the Rochefoucauld MS 
or codex Rupefucaldinus, now at Berlin (cent. xii-xiii), or of the Vatican 
MS Ottobianus 79 (cent. xv) ; these represent the type of text published 
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by Lequien. All the part of Holl’s work which dealt with the classifi- 
cation of the MSS appears to have been accepted as satisfactory : on 
the other hand, his view of the authorship has been attacked by - 
Wendland and Cohn, and, with less asperity, by Loofs. The contro- 
versy is fought on both sides with an unnecessary amount of acrimony : 
but as both sides are agreed that John was well acquainted with the 
‘Iepd, the critics who impugn his authorship only enhance the antiquity 
and textual value of the collection. Holl’s new volume’ consists of an 
introduction in which he reiterates his earlier conclusions, and of 200 
pages of text embodying all the quotations in the ‘Iepa from ante-Nicene 
writers, chronologically arranged. Taking the Irenaeus passages as 
a specimen, I find that they cover some twenty-five pages, and are 
nearly all drawn from the fourth and fifth books of the Aduersus 
Haereses, for which we have otherwise hardly anything but the Latin. 
Holl’s text shows itself at almost every step to be an improvement on 
Lequien’s. I may instance the alteration, on the authority of the older 
MSS, of dyéwyros to dyévnros in IV xxxviii 3, where the Latin version has 
infectus : since the contrast is between God and creation, ayévnros is the 
technically exact term, and the change goes to reinforce Bp. Lightfoot’s 
contention (Jgnatius ii go ff.), that ante-Nicene writers did in the main 
distinguish the two terms correctly. Another alteration, important not 
so much in itself as for the consequences which the acuteness of 
Harnack was not slow to draw from it, is that in IV xviii 5 the 
otherwise unknown é«Anows gives way to the normal word for the 
Eucharistic invocation, émixAnois. Altogether Holl’s results promise to 
be a most valuable aid to patristic students. 


I have exhausted my space in dealing with ‘Texts,’ and have no 
room on the present occasion to go on to speak of ‘Studies.’ I had 
hoped to have dealt at least with Harnack’s important contributions 
to Texte und Untersuchungen, especially his proof of the forgery of the 
Pfaffian fragments of Irenaeus, and his discovery of the use of the 
Acta Pauli by the pseudo-Cyprianic Ovatio and Caena Cypriani. 1 
should like also to have spoken, among other things, of Mgr. Batiffol’s 
interesting paper in the Revue Bibligue of last July, where he claims to 
have identified fifty sermons, mainly from those attributed to Basil of 
Seleucia, as really belonging to Nestorius. 

C. H. T. 


' Texte und Untersuchungen, N. F., Fiinfler Band, Heft 2: Fragmente vornicani- 
scher Kirchenvater aus den Sacra parallela. Herausgegeben von Karl Holl. 
Leipzig, 1899. 
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des Stephanus Act. vii 2-53—K6u Ler Uber den Einfluss der deutschen 
Reformation auf das Reformationswerk des Johannes Honter, insbeson- 
dere auf seine Gottesdienstordnung--Scumip Ein Blick in die Mitarbeit 
der Gebildeten in Grossbritannien an der Lésung der naturwissen- 
schaftlichen, religidsen und philosophischen Probleme mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung ‘der Werke des Herzogs von Argyll—Notes: Zur 
Exegese von Rom. ix 5—Reviews: Kirn Die Hauptprobleme des 
Lebens Jesu—Loors Nicholaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf, sein Leben 
und Wirken. 

Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, July 1900 (Vol. xi, No. 7: Erlangen and 
Leipzig, A. Deichert), Von Burcer Todesanzeige [on Prof. G. 
Holzhauser]|—Tu. Kotpe Edward Irving, ein biographischer Essay 
(concluded)—W. Scumivt Ethische Fragen—C. Stance Uber Luther's 
Beziehungen zur Theologie seines Ordens—V. ScHuttze Ein Nach- 
wort zur waldeckischen Konfirmationsordnung vom Jahre 1529. 

August 1900 (Vol. xi, No. 8). Vorwort des neuen Heraus- 
gebers [W. EncELHaRDT]—Hatier Der Begriff der Wiedergeburt 
nach der Schrift—A. Meyer Der Glaube Jesu und der Glaube an 
Jesum—W. Scumipt Ethische Fragen II. 

September 1900 (Vol. xi, No. 9). L. Srdniin Die spitere 
Philosophie Schellings und Kuno Fischers Darstellung derselben— 
Mytius Das Streben des Menschen bezw. Christen nach Wahrheits- 
erfassung—E. K6nic Die Hyperbel—E. Brész Goethes Unter- 
haltungen mit dem Kanzler Friedrich von Miller. 

Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums (Vol. i, No. 3: Giessen, A. Tépelmann). W. Bousset 
Die Testamente der zwolf Patriarchen, II—H. Acue is Ein gnostisches 
Grab in der Nekropole Kassia zu Syrakus—W. Sottavu Zur Entstehung 
des 1. Evangeliums—E. Neste Miscellen: (1) Das neue Testament : 
(2) ‘Unser taglich Brod’: (3) Die Fiinfteilung im Werk Papias und im 
ersten Evangelium—E. PREuSCHEN Ein neues Hilfsmittel zum Bibel- 
verstandniss: Codex aureopurpureus Parisinus : Ardaf IV Esra ix 26 und 
der Montanismus. 


Leitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (Vol. xxi, No. 2: Gotha, F. A. Perthes). 
Fiesic Zur Frage nach der Disposition des Adyos mpds “EAAnvas des 
Tatian— DrAseEkeE Bischof Anselm von Havelberg und seine Gesandt- 
schaftsreisen nach Byzanz—PrLuck-Harttunc Anhang, Gegner und 
Hilfsmittel Ludwigs des Bayern in seinem Kampfe mit der Kurie— 
Baver Die Heidelberger Disputation Luthers.—Analecta: BECKER 
Aus Cothener Kirchenvisitations-Akten von 1567—Nev Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Colibats der romisch-katholischen Geistlichen. 


